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For Health, Strength 


and Endurance 


As a food, rice has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. To its purity, wholesomeness and 
goodness have been added a delicate flavor 
and a dainty crispness never realized before. 
That new and wonderful process, known 
as. ‘‘puffing,’’ thoroughly cooks the rice 
and expands each kernel to many times its 
normal size. 


Quaker Rice 
(Puffed)> 


is the wholesome, healthful rice-grain trans- 4 
formed into the most dainty, delicious, appe- 
tizing cereal you have ever tasted. Served 
with milk, cream and a little sugar, 
after being heated a minute in a 
hot oven, it is equally tempting to 
children and to grown-ups, and is as 
good for one as it is for the other. 
Quaker Rice has a charm of 
daintiness and deliciousness that is 
only equalled by its healthfulness 
and wholesomeness. The more you 
eat of it, the more you will want to 
eat, and no matter how much you ! 
eat, it will agree with you perfectly. 
Quaker Rice makes many delightful confec- 
tions, recipes for which will be found on each 
package. Quaker Rice Candy and Quaker 
Kice Brittle, etc., will give untold pleasure to 
the children, and can be easily and quickly 


made in your own home at trifling cost. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers every- 
where at 10 cents the package. 





Made by the Manufacturers of 
Quaker Oats. Address, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1906, by The American Cereal Co. 
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HAT is more delicate than a baby’s skin? A soap which 
is pure and delicate enough for this tender skin must be 
an ideal toilet soap. ° 


illiams’ 
JerseyCream 
Toilet Soap 


is the result of years of experience in making the finest shaving 
soaps, and possesses the soothing, comforting qualities of richest 
cream, the qualities that have made Williams’ Shaving Soaps so 
famous. Jersey Cream Soap is not only a luxury for the baby 
but for every member of the family. 


Send z cents in stamps for a sample cake of Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
if unable to obtain it of your dealer. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A. Glastonbury, Conn. 
London: 65 Great Russell Street. 
Paris: 4 Rue Chauveau Lagarde. 
SPECIAL. OFFER fo,2 gta comms) to wil,cenl 2 tee ake of 
Williams’ exquisite Violet Talcum Powder. In this way the soap costs you nothing. We 


make this unusual offer that you may thoroughly try both these articles. Only one order 
accepted from same address and offer not good after Sept. 1, 1906. 
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NELLIE MCLENDON WEABER, 
Ev Paso, Texas. 


Mellin’s 
Food Baby 


Do you know why cow’s milk and 
mother’s milk are not alike? 








Do you know why Mellin’s Food 
modifies cow’s miik and makes it 
easy of digestion? 


Do you know what great chemist 
originated the formula of Mellin’s 
Food? 


Do you know how to select the 
proper milk for your baby? 


How to prepare it? How to keep 
it? 


Do you know the correct way to 
measure half a spoonful ? 


Do you know the right and wrong 
way of waking baby from sleep ? 


Do you know the proper way to 
lift your baby ? 


How to give baby a bath? 
How to clothe baby? 


All these questions and many 
others are fully answered in our 
beautiful, helpful book, ‘*The Care 
& Feeding of Infants,’ and we will 
gladly send a copy free to you, if 
you will write us. 








A Mellin’s Food Girl. Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Pearline 


—especially adapted 
to washing 
Dita '<3 

Linens 

Piques 

Lawns 

MY Eve teats 
Batistes 
Percales 
Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Organdies 

and all other 
AWENS OW or-lejetet 


ACTIVE SUMMER EXERCISE 
requires frequent washing of many gowns=Don't wear 
them out by destructive rubbing with soap and wash-board. 


PEARLINE, 


does more than soap can domWITHOUT RUBBING. 
That's why the most delicate wash fabrics last twice 
as long when 


earline Does the Washing 
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W eaoir you receive notice that your subscription has 


already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 


must reach us before the tenth of September to avoid 
missing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, 
Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 


A Special Word to Subscribers 


expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 


If your subscription expires with thisissue your renewal 








Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba. 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above : Subscription, post-paid, 
per year, 8 shillings, 4 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.00 in American money); Single cop- 
ies, 10 pence each (20 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall BuFFato: 834 Ellicott Square 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon : Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 
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subscription price of this magazine it was 

generally understood that we would make it 
$1.50 a year. It seemed the natural thing to do with 
the retail price at fifteen cents a copy. But, as we 
said at that time, we saw how we could give our 
readers the benefit of a compromise increase for a 
year at least. So we increased the price to $1.25 a 
year. Now weare ready to take the second and final 
step, and on October first next we shall go up to the 
expected price of $1.50 a year. And there we hope 
to remain for some years to come. 


Wiss LAST YEAR, WE INCREASED the 


PERSONALLY, WE SHOULD LIKE to keep the 
price of the magazine at $1.25 a year. As a matter 
of fact, our preference would be to have had it remain 
at a dollar a year. We have always liked the idea 
of a dollar magazine; we were, practically, the first 
of the better-known magazines to adopt the price of 
a dollar a year and ten cents a copy. But that was 
years ago, and conditions have changed. What was 
possible then has become impossible now. Every- 
thing that goes to make a magazine today costs more : 
artists and authors receive not only as much again 
for their material, but three and four times as much. 
Executive and editorial salaries have, with competi- 
tion, increased enormously. The men who set the 
type for THE JoURNAL and those who print it not 
only receive higher wages than before, but they also 
work shorter hours. All this is as it should be along 
the lines of progress. We all want to earn more 
money. But in order to pay others more money the 
magazine itself must, of necessity, earn more—not 
to earn larger profits, but in order to make the mag- 
azine better and meet new conditions. 


AN INCREASE IN THE PRICE of this magazine 
never finds its way into the pockets of the owners of 
the magazine. Asasimple proof of this every penny 
of the twenty-five cents increase of the past year went 
into a better and larger magazine, since during the 
past twelve months we gave one hundred and four 
more pages than we did the previous year. So the 
more you pay the more you get. The same will be 
true with the present increase. For months we have 
been shaping our plans for a better magazine — 
practically a new LApigEs’ Home JouRNAL. It will 
preserve its individuality: all the features th:.t our 
readers have indicated they like most will be re- 
tained, but the additional and different material that 
you have asked for wiil also be given. 


FOR WHEN THOUSANDS OF YOU wrote to Mr. 
Bok last March indicating what you liked most in the 
magazine, what you did not like as well, and what 
you would like to have, we got a fairly good glimpse 
into your minds. ‘The response to that invitation was 
the largest of all our invitations, and it took weeks 
and months to read the letters and carry out what you 
indicated you would like to see carried out. Nor 
were some of these suggestions insignificant in either 
their import or the expense that they represented. 
For example, many complained that the type used in 
the back pages of the magazine was too small for 
comfortable and easy reading. To buy a new dress 
of type sounds simple, but it calls for a consider- 
able outlay. But the suggestion was considered ; it 
was decided that it was well-founded, and new type 
was bought and will sodn be in use. Other sugges- 
tions practically meant the mechanical rearrangement 
of the magazine. But the suggestions were good: 
we have adopted them, and in a month or two they 
will be carried out. We see now how they will im- 
prove the appearance of the magazine, and we fancy 
you will be surprised yourself at the breadth and 
scope of your own suggestions. 


MANY OF THE CHANGES SUGGESTED in the lit- 
erary part of the magazine were excellent, and these 
will be carried out, so that more than ever will the 
magazine during the next year represent the wishes 
and ideas of the largest number of its readers. Folks 
sometimes say to us: ‘‘ Do you ever get anything 
worth while out of these invitations to criticise?’’ To 
them it looks as if these invitations of ours to our 
readers were invitations to find trouble. And they 
are. If there is any trouble lurking around in our 
editorial policy what surer way of finding it out than 
to ask those for whom that policy is created? And 
what better condition than that we should know of 
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it? If we are going wrong we want to know it. 
And we find out many things from these ‘‘ trouble 
invitations,’’ as others call them. The idea that an 
editor edits his magazine is an exploded notion : the 
public is the actual editor of any magazine. It is for 
the public to tell the editor what it is thinking about : 
what it needs and what it wants: and for the editor 
to find out the best way of getting what the public 
wants. At least, so we think. The only thing that 
we welcome more in this office than a letter of good, 
healthy criticism is two of them ! 


THERE ARE SUGGESTIONS MADE, of course, with- 
out a close knowledge of the making of a magazine 
that are impracticable and cannot be carried out. 
One such is that THE JOURNAL shall have a‘‘ current 
events’’ department. We were led to try this some 
two years ago with the department called ‘‘ The 
World and His Wife,’? and we proved the fact then 
that no monthly magazine that has, for mechanical 
reasons, to leave the hands of its editors six weeks 
before its readers receive it can do effective ‘‘current 
events’? work. To write of a current event six 
weeks before publication is hardly meeting the word 
current! And even with the wonderful progress 
made in quick printing facilities this difficulty cannot 
be overcome. It requires time to print carefully the 
huge edition that must each month be printed of such 
a magazine as THE JOURNAL, and no mechanical 
inventions can overcome this necessity. Take the 
San Francisco earthquake last April as an example. 
The June JouRNAL had just gone to press, and the 
July JoURNAL was then under our hand and in the 
making. ‘That issue would have been the first in 
which we could mention that great catastrophe — in 
July! Such treatment would hardly have been 
current! And where great events, the complexion 
of which shifts from day to day, are considered, 
the problem becomes an impossible one. Current 
events are for the newspaper: not for the magazine. 


THE MOST AMUSING SUGGESTION that comes to 
us every once in a while is that we shall omit all 
advertisements and devote that space to reading 
matter! That is, make the same kind of a maga- 
zine, in size, and not receive any revenue from it— 
which is exactly what that suggestion means. For 
very few persons seem to be able to understand, 
despite the fact that we have said it a dozen times 
and more, that the price paid for the average maga- 
zine, for one copy or by the year, does not begin to 
cover the actual expense of the magazine itself. But 
some one figures: ‘‘ See your million subscribers 
from whom you get $1.25 each: there is $1,250,000 





N OCTOBER 1 next the 
subscription price of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
will be increased to $1.50 a 
year. Anew subscription for 
one year, or a renewal for 
one year of a present sub- 
scription, no matter when it 
expires, will be received at 
$1.25 before that date. But 
no subscription, old or new, 
for a longer period than one 
year will be accepted at the 
present price. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


If the subscription sent is a renewal that 
fact MUST be plainly stated. 
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alone ! One little flaw in such a calculation is that 
we do not get the $1.25 to begin with: the great 
bulk of subscriptions are obtained through agents, 
who take out of such an amount their commission to 
begin with, to say nothing of the salaries of the hun- 
dreds of clerks who are required to handle these sub- 
scriptions! Then, as against this tempting-looking 
single income-figure, can be cited one single 
outgo-figure: of a goodly sum over one million dollars 
alone that this company spends for white paper— 
just white paper and nothing else. And that is only 
one item of expense. And so it goes! If we could 
keep the income, and not have any outgo, then the 
calculation would be different. 


EVEN THEN A MAGAZINE without advertise- 
ments would be a sorry spectacle, as those who can 
remember the old ‘* Harper’s Magazine,’’ when it 
refused to take advertisements, can testify. As a 
matter of fact, if we, as editors, could sueceed in 
making the literary part of the magazine as interest- 
ing as the advertising department succeeds in making 
its part, this magazine would be infinitely better than 
it is. Some of the best pictorial art of today is being 
used in advertisements: and if the whole truth be 
told some of the best writing of the English language 
as well. Magazine literature has not begun to pro- 
gress during the past ten years as has magazine 
advertising. Entirely aside from the fact that no 
magazine today could thrive financially without the 
advertiser, the advertising columns of this or any 
other magazine have a distinct educative value that 
can scarcely be overestimated, and the best proof of 
this statement is found in the scores of letters that 
constantly come to this office in testimony thereof, 
In thousands of instances, where the advertisements 
of the modern magazine were once tolerated as 
‘* necessary evils,’’ they are today accepted and wel- 
comed as an integral part of a magazine as a whole 
— well-illustrated, well-written, helpful and educative. 


THE ONE DANGER about advertisements in a 
magazine is where they are allowed to trespass upon 
space which belongs to the reader, and this is some- 
thing about which THr JOURNAL has always been 
careful, as scores of the best advertisers can testify 
who have their business omitted almost every month. 
Scarcely a month passes that this magazine does not 
refuse excellent advertising for want of space. But 
the inflexible rule has always been that, where extra 
pages are required for advertising, an equal division 
of page for page shall be made between reading text 
and advertising. In this way the reader always 
gains in reading matter in equal proportion with the 
insertion of advertising. If we insert eight extra 
pages the equivalent of four of those pages mus/ be 
devoted to reading matter. To this division we 
rigidly adhere, so that our readers can always feel 
sure, when an issue crowded with advertisements 
reaches them, that somewhere in that number they 
are receiving a corresponding extra amount of 
reading matter. 


AND NOW WE TURN OUR FACES to the large 
and full numbers of the autumn and winter with an 
amount of varied material that has never been 
equaled in the history of the magazine, with their 
improvements, their new departments, their new 
dress and their new appearance : in short, THE New 
LAvIES’ Home JouRNAL! 


An Acknowled&ment 


MONG the three songs for which Madame Nordica 
recently awarded prizes there was one submitted 
by Henry Schoenefeld, of Los Angeles, California. 
The words were verses written by Will Reed Dunroy, 
of Chicago, but as competitors were warned not to 
have anything upon their compositions which could 
serve to identify them (their own names being inclosed 
in sealed envelopes), Mr. Schoenefeld considered it 
necessary to omit Mr. Dunroy’s name as well as his 
own. Upon learning that his music had won Madame 
Nordica’s favorable opinion Mr. Schoenefeld hastened 
to inform us as to the authorship of the words in hi 
song, but it was too late then to use Mr. Dunroy’ 
name with the composition, as the magazine had been 
sent to press. Mr. Schoenefeld and THE JOURNAL 
both regret that the acknowledg:nent due Mr. Dunroy 
comes so tardily. 
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Not the President's Kind of Horse 


HE President not long ago 
wanted to add two saddle- 
horses to his stable, and asked 
a friend to look around for him. 
Now the President likes noth- 
ing short of a spirited steed. 
But the friend, tremendously 
impressed with the gravity of 
his task, and having great ideas 
of the President’s safety, finally 
selected two animals that were more distinguished 
for their deportment than for other qualities. The 
horses were brought to the White House and the 
President ordered them out for trial. He mounted 
one horse which cantered with grace and precision, 
and then tried the other one, which took the most 
graceful, mincing step. The President alighted 
and with a deep sigh threw the bridle to the groom. 
Then, turning to his friend, he said : 
** Look here, Joe, I ordered horses: not rab- 
bits!’’ 





The Thing to Do 


ISHOP GOODMAN was one day addressing 
a Sunday-school when he said in a most im- 
pressive way: ‘‘And now, children, let me tell 
you avery sad fact. In Africa there are 10,000,000 
square miles of territory without a single Sunday- 
school where little boys and girls can spend their 
Sundays. Now, what should we all try and save 
up our money and do?’’ 
And the class, as one voice, replied in ecstatic 
union: *f Go to Africa.”’ 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich Assented 


i HIS younger days Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
was not a little of adandy. This foible led an 
unusually energetic Boston bluestocking to refer 
to him in a caustic style on one occasion as 
** effeminate.’’ 

When a friend told the poet of her remark he 
smiled grimly. 

** So lam,’’ he assented, ‘‘ compared with her.’’ 


Longfellow and the Young Poet 


ISITORS to the old home of Longfeliow in 

Cambridge always admire ghe great elms before 
the house. The poet himself delighted in their 
beauty and in the various eomments they called 
out from people who came*to see him. One in 
particular he used to tell about with quiet relish. 
A young poet, whose ambition was greater than 
his ability and whose name is now forgotten, 
looked approvingly at the big trees as he stood 
with Longfellow at the door, and, tossing back 
his long hair, said in a deep voice: 

** You have many trees, I see, Mr. Longfellow; 
I love trees.’’ 

**It was,’’ added the poet with dry humor in 
telling about it, ‘‘ as if he gave a certificate to all 
the neighboring vegetation!’’ 


Francis Wilson Saves a Book 


FIRE broke out one day in Francis Wilson’s 
dressing-room at the theatre where he was 
playing. 

He had some of his books around him, and in 
an agony of despair he asked himself: 

** Which shallI save?” He 
glanced at his precious 
Chaucer, at some Shakespear- 
ean volumes, when: 

** Come, Mr. Wilson,’’ broke 
in at the door from a fireman, 
**you have not a moment to 
lose.” 

** Yes, yes. Coming,’’ re- 
plied Wilson absently. 

He was looking for a special 
illuminated volume very dear to him. 

‘* Come, Wilson,” hoarsely cried his manager; 
** come, get out!” 

‘* All right, all right,’’ said Wilson, and, grab- 
bing some clothes in one hand, he snatched with 
the other the nearest volume and ran to the street. 
There he looked at the huge volume in his arms. 
It was the city directory. 





Where He Wore His Gold Crown 


HE late Paul Laurence Dunbar, the negro 
poet, once addressed a Sunday-schooi, and 
toward the close of his remarks said: 

** And, my little friends, if you do all these 
things, some day you will wear a gold crown. 
Yes, each of you, some day, will wear a gold 
crown,”’ 

A little chap on the front row, catching the 
poet’s friendly eye, piped: 

** My favver wears one now.’’ 

** No!”’ said the poet. ‘* That can’t be.’’ 

** Yes, he does, too; right on his toof,” said the 
little chap. 


Mark Twain’s First New York Lecture 


ARK TWAIN tells of his first lecture given 

in New York. The California agent, who 
was his manager, thought his reputation was as 
great as in San Francisco, so he promptly hired 
the largest hall he could get — Cooper Union — 
and then began advertising all over town. Every 
horse-car had posters in it, and Mr. Clemens 
spent most of his time riding about the city, 
watching to see if any one took a poster — but no 
one ever did! At last the day of the lecture came, 
and both Mark and his manager were in despair. 
Suddenly a bright idea occurred to Mark. 

** Send tickets to all the public-school teachers, 
and invite them to bring their scholars.’’ The 
result was that before the doors were opened the 
crowd began to collect and became very dense, so 
that the street was quite impassable. Persons 
walking along and seeing this crowd joined it to 
satisfy their curiosity as to what it all meant, and 
the consequence was a full house. 


Not So Patriotic as it Sounded 


HEN Charles Dudley Warner was a news- 

paper editor in the early sixties he was 
accustomed to write his editorials upon the war 
with fervid haste, regardless of all consideration 
of handwriting. 

One day a typesetter left the composing-room 
and appeared at the editor’s desk. 

** Mt. Warner,’’ he said, *‘ I’ ve decided to enlist 
in the army.” 

With*mingled emotions of pride and responsi- 
bility Mr. Warner replied that it pleased him that 
the man felt the call to duty. 

** Oh, it isn’t that,’ said the truthful com- 
positor, ** but I'd rather be slot than set your 
copy.”’ 


The Quiet of Marie Corelli 


ARIE CORELLI’S domestic quiet at Strat- 

ford-on-Avon seemed likely to be destroyed 
not long since by the opening of a girls’ school in 
the house immediately adjoining her own. The 
famous novelist found that the recitations of the 
pupils greatly interrupted her literary work. She 
stood it, however, as long as she possibly could, 
and finally wrote a letter of protest to the pro- 
prietor of the school. The reply she received 
from the elderly schoolmistress was prompt, and 
ran as follows: 


‘Dear Miss Corelli: Judging from the literary 
work of yours which it has been my privilege to 
see, I should say that it would be just as well if 
you were interrupted even more frequently.” 


Charles Dana Gibson’s One Trial 


HARLES DANA GIBSON, the creator of the 

** Gibson girl,” is one of the tallest men in 

his profession, standing six feet two inches tall 
and weighing two hundred pounds. 

Martin Justice, a fellow-illustrator, called upon 
Mr. Gibson in his studio one day and found him 
working at a specially-constructed table accommo- 
dated to his height and breadth. 
He shook hands cordially with 
his visitor, but his frank face 
revealed deep discontent. Mr. 
Justice expressed the fear that 
his visit was untimely. 

** Not at all, my dear fel- 
low,’’ Mr. Gibson responded. 
** But I was just looking at this 
as you came in,” and he 
showed him a very small pen, 
called a crow-quill, with which illustrators make 
their sketches. The crow-quill is smaller than 
the ordinary pen and holder, a fragile, perishable 
and insignificant instrument. 

** Just look at it,’’ complained Mr. Gibson, 
‘* and think of a man of my size earning his living 
with a thing like that!”’ 


Secretary Taft and the Waiter 


ECRETARY TAFT says he was once a guest 

at a hotel in a small Western town. 

‘*T was assigned to a room. There was no 
water nor towels in the room, and I rang,’’ says 
tue Secretary. 

‘* There was no reply. 

‘* | rang again. 

** Still no reply. 

‘* And again and again and yet again I rang, 
and finally a waiter appeared. 

** This waiter was a robust man of stern and 
forbidding aspect. 

*** Did you ring?’ he said in a rumbling bass 
voice, 

*** T did,’ I answered. 

*** Well, don’t doit again,’ said the waiter, with 
a menacing scowl, as he withdrew.’’ 


Doctor Holmes’s Rhymed Letter 


NCE, when Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 

at a charitable fair, he was asked to furnish 
a letter for the ‘' post-office.’’ So he placed a 
one-dollar note inside a sheet of paper and wrote 
on the first page: 


“ Dear lady, whosoe’er thou art, 
Turn this poor page with trembling care; 
But hush, oh, hush, thy beating heart, 
The one thou lov’st best wil! be there.” 


When the page was turned the one-dollar bill 
was revealed, and on the second page he wrote 
this verse: 


“ Fair lady, lift thine eves and tell 
If this is not a truthful letter ; 
This is the ‘ one’ thou lovest well, 
And naught (0) would make thee love it better.” 


The President’s Opinion of Red Tape 


Yh ERE is nothing that President Roosevelt so 
cordially dislikes, as do all practical men, as 
the proverbial Government red tape. 

One day a committee who had met with him 
daily for a week, adjourning every afternoon with- 
out accomplishing anything definite, tried his 
patience, and he said so. 

** Well,” said one of the committee, ‘‘ tomor- 
row, Mr. President, we will act.’’ 

‘* Tomorrow ?’’ echoed the President, gritting 
his teeth. ‘‘ It’s been ‘ tomorrow’ all this week. 
If Noah had had to consult such a committee as 
you are about building his ark, it wouldn’t have 
been built yet !”’ 





Why He Wasn’t a Lawyer 


IR HENRY IRVING wasat onetime a witness 
in a case of street robbery. He had seena 

sneak-thief make off with a girl’s pocketbook and 
he consented to appear as a witness for the girl. 

The thief’s lawyer was of the type that roars 
and rants at witnesses and attempts to break them 
down. He tried this method on the distinguished 
actor. 

“And at what hour, sir, did this happen?’’ 
asked the lawyer. 

** [think ——’’ began Sir Henry, when the law- 
yer interrupted with: 

**It isn’t what you think, sir; it’s what you 
know that we want!’’ 

** Don’t you want to know what I think?” 
mildly asked the actor. 

** I do not,”’ the lawyer snapped out. 

** Well, then,’’ said Sir Henry, ** I might as 
well leave the witness-box. I can’t talk without 
thinking. I’m not a lawyer.’’ 


Gave Hush Miller Good Measure 


N ONE of his collecting trips through Scot- 

land the eminent English geologist, Hugh 
Miller, at the end of the day gave to a servant his 
bag of specimen stones which he had labored all 
day to collect, to be carried some miles to his 
home. Later, while sitting unobserved in a corner 
of the village inn, he heard the man communicat- 
ing to a friend in Gaelic his experience with the 
‘*mad Englishman,’’ as he called him, in the 
following manner: 

** He gave me his bag to carry home by a short- 
cut across the hills whilst he walked by another 
road. Iwas wondering why it was so fearfully 
heavy, and when I got out of his sight I made 
up my mind to see what was in it. I opened it, 
and what do you think it was? Stones!’’ 

** Stones!’’ exclaimed his companion, opening 
his eyes. ‘‘ Stones! Well, that beats all I ever 
heard or knew of one of them. And did you carry 
ist 

**Carry it! Do you think I was as mad as 
himself? No,no. I emptied them all out of the 
bag, but I filled it again from the stone-heap 
near the house, and gave him good measure for 
his money.”’ 


How “Hamlet” Made Amends 


FRIEND of Edwin Booth’s — whom we will 

call Mr. Ray — once approached the actor at 
the Players’ Club, where, as usual, he was sur- 
rounded by an admiring circle. Booth glanced 
up, saw who was about to address him, and, to 
Ray’s profound amazement, deliberately and 
coolly turned his back. 

Without comment or visible annoyance Ray 
quietly left the club, nor did he later ask an ex- 
planation. He knew there was some mistake, but 
left it to Booth’s generous nature to discover and 
right the wrong. A few days later a friend said: 

** Ray, how could you have done such a thing 
as play a practical joke, and upon Edwin Booth 
of all men?”’ 

Here was Ray’s chance. ‘I never played a 
practical joke in my life,’’ he instantly replied. 
‘* Certainly I should not begin with Booth, and 
if that was the cause of his cutting me you may 
take him my denial in the strongest terms.’’ 

The friend did so, and Ray soon received a note 
from the tragedian, making no allusion to the 
incident at the club, but asking him to attenda 
certain representation of ‘* Hamlet.” 

Ray went, and just before the play ended a 
messenger brought a line from Booth, asking him 
to join a few acquaintances behind the scenes. 

When Ray entered Booth’s dressing-room he 
found assembled there every person who had been 
present at the club and had witnessed his discom- 
fiture. An instant later Booth entered the room, 
magnificent in his semblance of the gloomy Dane, 
and advancing toward Ray, he held out his hand, 
crying in the words he had but now uttered upon 
the stage: 


“Give me your pardon, sir. I’ve done you wrong, 
But pardon it as you're a gentleman.” 


And that was Edwin Booth’s apology. 


The Treat Depended on His Rank 


ITEN Mayor McClellan was a member of 
Congress he was walking along Pennsylvania 

Avenue, Washington, District of Columbia, one 
evening when he saw a big policeman standing on 
a corner who was acting in rather a suspicious man- 
ner. Heheld one hand behind his back as though 
concealing something and ap- 
peared ill at ease. More for 
the fun of the thing than forany- 
thing else, Mr.McClellan walked 
up to the policeman and said: 

** What have you there ?’’ 

The man looked startled for 
an instant; then quickly bring- 
ing his hand around in front of 
him said: 

‘*An apple; have a bite?’’ 

‘* No,” said McClellan; then, with affected 
sternness, ‘‘ Do you know who I am?’’ 

‘* Don’t know you from a lamp-post, sir,’’ said 
the man cheerfully. 

‘* I’m Congressman McClelian.’’ 

“Is that so? Then take half of thisapple. If 
you were a Senator I suppose I’d have to give you 
the whole of it.’’ 
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you and can amuse others. No manuscript can be returned. Those not used will be destroyed. Under these 
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Mark Twain Hoped it Would 


NEW YORK CENTRAL train was rapidly 
approaching New York with Mark Twain as 
one of the passengers, when a lady sitting in the 
seat across the aisle leaned forward, and asked: 
** Excuse me, sir, but will you kindly tell me 
if this train stops at the Grand Central Depot ?’’ 
‘* Madam,”’ replied the humorist, ‘‘ I hope so: 
I hope to Heaven it does, for if it doesn’t there 
will be a devil of a wreck.”’ 


One of the Literary Amenities 


N ONE of Hall Caine’s visits to this country 

a banquet was given in his honor inacertain 
city, and Thomas Nelson Page was invited to 
introduce the guest of the even- 
ing. Just before the toasts be- 
gan, Mr. Page’s right-hand 
neighbor passed his menu 
around the table with the re- 
quest that Caine should lead 
the usual “‘ autographing” with 
his signature. 

‘*Good idea,” said Page; 
**T’ll send my menu-card along, 
too. I’ve got to introduce Hall 
Caine in a few minutes, and I want to be able to 
say that I have read something he has written.” 


Edwin Booth’s Open Theatre 


YEAR or more before his death Edwin Booth 
received a letter from a prominent New York 
minister, in which the reverend gentleman ex- 
plained that he had always felt a desire to witness 
Booth’s nortrayal of ‘* Hamlet,’”’ but as such an 
act would be contrary to the doctrine of his faith 
he asked Booth if he could not arrange to have 
him admitted by a private entrance after the per- 
formance had begun, it being his intention to 
leave by the same door, thereby escaping the notice 
of the audience. 
To this Booth replied: 
“Reverend Sir: Yours received. In reply would 
say there is no door iu the theatre through which 
God cannot see.”’ 


The Generous-Minded Alderman 


ONGRESSMAN James Breck Perkins on a 
visit to New York the other day called on an 

old friend downtown, an Alderman. While they 
were chatting, an Italian couple came in and asked 
in broken English if the Alderman would unite 
them in marriage. The Alderman performed the 
ceremony, and, after accepting the modest fee, 
politely handed the bride an umbrella. 

The Congressman observed the proceedings 
gravely, and after the couple went out, asked: 

** Do you always do that, Charles ?’’ 

‘*Do what? Marry them? Oh, yes.” 

‘* No, I mean give the bride a present.’’ 

** A present! Why, wasn’t that her umbrella ?’”’ 
gasped the Alderman. 

‘* No, it was mine,’’ replied the Congressman 
sadly. 


A Retort that “Floored” the Bishop 


NCE, at breakfast at a friend’s, Phillips 

Brooks noticed the diminutive but amusingly- 
dignified daugliter of the house having constant 
trouble with the large fork that she was vainly 
trying to handle properly with her tiny fingers. 
In a spirit of kindness, mingled with mischief, 
the Bishop said: 

** Why don’t you give up the fork, my dear, and 
use your fingers? You know, fingers were made 
before forks.’’ 

Quick as a flash came the crushing retort: 
** Mine weren’t.’’ 


He Found the Boy All Right 


EFORE President Angell, of the University of 

Michigan, had attained his present high posi- 

tion, a boy entering college was recommended to 
his consideration. 

** Try to draw the boy out, Professor; criticise 
him, and tell us what you think,’’ the parents said. 

To facilitate acquaintance the Professor took 
the boy forawalk. After ten minutes’ silence the 
youth ventured: ‘* Fine day, Professor.’’ 

** Yes,’’ with a far-away look. 

Ten minutes more, and the young man, squirm- 
ing uncomfortably, said: ‘** This is a pleasant 
walk, Professor.’’ 

La Yes.”’ 

Another silence, and then the young man blurted 
out that he thought they might have rain. 

‘* Yes,’’ and this time the Professor went on 
saying, ‘* Young man, we have been walking to- 
gether for half an hour, and you have said nothing 
which was not commonplace and stupid.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said the boy, his irritation getting the 
better of his modesty, ‘‘ and you indorsed every 
word I said.”’ 

Word from the Professor to the parents was to 
the effect that the boy was all right. 


Not What it Looked Like 


HEN Opie Read, the author, was editor of 

** The Arkansas Traveler,’’ one of the best 
reporters on the paper died, and his death was 
greatly mourned by the editorial staff. A visitor 
to the office, on the day after the funeral, found 
the editor and his staff talking about their loss 
disconsolately. 

‘* It has been a sad loss, friends,’ the visitor 
said, ‘‘a sad loss, indeed.’”’ He sighed and 
looked about the room. ‘‘ And I am pleased to 
see,’’ he went on, ‘‘ that you commemorate the 
melancholy event by hanging up crape.’’ 

Opie Read frowned. 

** Crape?’’ he said. 
crape?’”’ 

** Over there,’’ said the visitor, pointing. 

** Crape be hanged,”’ said Read. ‘** That isn’t 
crape. That’s the office towel.” 


‘* Where do you see any 
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Her Curiosity was Aroused 


T WAS the Mayor of a Western city, says the 

** Detroit News,’’ who received the following 
letter of inquiry from an Eastern resident: 

** Kind and respected Cir: I see in a paper that 
aman named John Sipes was atacted and et up 
by a bare whose cubs he was trying to git when 
the she bare come up and stopt him by eatin him 
up in the mountaines near your town. What I 
want to know is did it kill him or was he only 
partly et up and is he from this place and all 
about the bare. I don’t know but what he isa 
distant husband of mine. My first husband was 
of that name and I supposed he was killed in the 
war but the name of the man the bare et being the 
same [ thought it might be him after all an I 
ought to know it if he wasn’t killed either in the 
war or by the bare for I have been married twice 
since and there ought to be divorce papers got out 
by him or me. He sings base an has a spread 
eagle tattoed on his front chest and a ankor on 
his right arm which you will know him by if the 
bare did not eat up these sines of its being him. 
If alive don’t tell him I am married to Joe White 
for he never liked Joe. Mebbe you’d better let on 
as if | am ded but find out all you can about him 
without, his knowing anything what it is for. 
That is if the bare did not eat him all up. If it 
did I don’t see as you can do anything and you 
needn’t take no trouble. My respecks to your 
family and please ancer back. 


**P. S. Was the bare killed? Also was he 


married again and did he leave any propty wuth 


> 


me laying claims to 





He Thought She Ought to Know It 


“ O, I HAVEN’T anything for you today. 
You are the man I gave some pie to a fort- 
night ago?” 
** Ves, lidy, thank you; I come back because I 
thought p’r’aps you’d like to know I’m able to get 
about again.’’ 


None that He Could See 


HE large, red-faced woman who was acting as 

chairman, being in some doubt as to what the 
sixteen ladies who had been talking in chorus for 
ten minutes were in favor of, rapped sharply upon 
the table and asked: 

‘* What is the sense of this meeting ?”’ 

‘*There ain’t any,” said a little man who had 
slipped into the hall unobserved. 


Why They Did It 


WO old friends on the street, locking arms, 

strolled slowly along, discussing various topics. 
Personal ones were touched upon at last, and, 
after exchanging family solicitudes for several 
moments, the Judge asked the Major: 

‘“And dear old Mrs. , your aunt? She 
must be rather feeble now. Tell me, how is she?’’ 

** Buried her yesterday,’’ said the Major. 

** Buried her? Dear me,dear me! Is the good 
old lady dead ?’’ 

‘* Yes, that’s why we buried her,’’ said the 
Major. 








HER EYES FELL TO THE FLOOR 


Didn’t Expect Everything 


INNIE had been very naughty, and her 

mamma said: *‘ Don’t you know you will 
never go to Heaven if you are so naughty ?’’ 

Atter thinking a moment she said: ** Oh, well, 

I have been to the circus once and ‘Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin’ twice. I can’t expect to go everywhere.’’ 


Why She Wanted Park Lane 


P Nyronn carrying a little dog, in a London 
omnibus, wanted to know at every turning 
whether this was Park Lane. 

She began asking the question soon after the 
*bus started and repeated it at intervals all along 
the route, until at last she was told, to the intense 
relief of everybody in the omnibus, that Park 
Lane was really before her eyes. 

But they were not to see the last of her even 
then. ** Look!’’ she said in ecstatic tones, hold- 
ing the dog up to the window; “ that’s where your 
mother was born! ’’ 


She Wanted to Watch Him 


* Ao will you have gas, madam ?’’ inquired 
the dentist, as a stout, elderly woman entered 
his office. 

** Well,’’ she replied with a doubtful glance at 
the doctor, ‘‘ you don’t suppose I’m going to let 
you tinker about me in the dark, do you?”’ 





SHE TOOK A SEAT 


Times Change 


N A SMALL Kentucky village there occurred 

in the negro Baptist church a series of fights 
which greatly disgusted some of the congregation. 
One morning the niece of one of the members 
said: 

“Aunt Jane, is you gwine to de church to- 
morrer ?”’ 

** No, chile, I ain’t a-gwine,’’ replied Aunt 


Jane. ‘‘I’s gittin’ feared an’ ’shamed to go to 
dat church, an’ b’lieves T’ll jine in wid de 
Methodises. Dar wuz a time when a body’d 


come home fum de Baptis’ church an’ folkses’d 
ax,‘ D’ yer have any preachin’ ? — who fraught?’ 
But now dey axes, ‘ D’yer have any fghtin’? — 
who fit?’”’ 


Taking Advantage of Her Opportunity 


LITTLE girl ate at a feast a great quantity 
of chocolate eggs, and bananas, and cakes, 
and peanuts, and things of that sort, and finally 
the time came for her to go. 
** But you will have a little more cake before 
you go?” her hostess said politely. 
** No, thank you, ma’am. I’m full,’’ said the 
little girl. 
‘* Then,’’ said the hostess, ‘* you’ll put some 
nuts and candies in your pockets, won’t you?”’ 
The little girl shook her head regretfully. 
** They’re full, too,’’ she said. 


Cold Comfort That 


COUNTRY minister who lived quite a dis- 
tance from his church was overtaken on the 
way over one Sunday morning by aheavy shower. 
The rain poured in torrents, and by the time he 
arrived at the church he was almost drenched. 
Shaking the water from his hat and coat he re- 
marked : 
* Really, friends, I am almost too wet to 
preach.’’ 
“ Oh, never mind,’’ replied one of his congre- 
gation; ‘ you'll be dry enough in the pulpit!”’ 


No Intimidation There 


N A SMALL Southern town during a very hotly- 

contested election the press of the surrounding 
cities was agitated over the alleged intimidation 
of the negro voters. One evening at the hotel a 
stranger asked a citizen, who seemed to be com- 
municative: 

‘** Do you people 
negroes ?”’ 

‘*Intimidate’em? Now, can you tell me wheh 
you abso’ bed that idea? Intimidate’em? Wah, 
no.”’ 

Both gentlemen exhaled their cigar smoke, and 
the citizen continued: 

** At elections held in this town, suh, theh is no 
intimidation of the niggah. We have ouh vigi- 
lance committee, of cou’se,and on election-day it 
does its duty. The polls, say, ah down this lane. 
In that case a membah of the committee would sit 
in that window over theh with his rifle, and wheh 
we are seated would be anotleh, likewise with a 
rifle. If a niggah ca’es to vote, suh, he may vote, 
but theh is no intimidation, I assu’e you.’’ 


here really intimidate the 


His Scheme Worked All Right 


T IS related that a certain man was recently 
very sad because his wife had gone out of town 
on a visit, which she would not shorten in spite of 
his appeals to her to come home. He finally hit 
upon a plan to induce hertoreturn. He sent her 
a copy of each of the local papers with one item 
clipped out, and when she wrote to find out what 
it was he had clipped out he refused to tell her. 
The scheme worked admirably! In less than a 
week she was home to find out what it was that 
had been going on that her husband didn’t want 
her to know about! 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS 


He was Willing to Oblige 


A YOUNG North Carolina girl is charming, but, 
like a great many other charming people, she 
is poor. She never has more than two evening 
gowns in a season, and the ruin of one of them is 
always a very serious matter to her. She went to 
a little dancing-party last. week, and she wore a 
brand-new white frock. During the evening a 
great, big, red-faced, perspiring man came up and 
asked her to dance. He wore no gloves. She 
looked at his well-meaning but moist hands de- 
spairingly, and thought of the immaculate back of 
her waist. She hesitated a bit, and then she said, 
with a winning smile: 

**Of course I’ll dance with you, but, if you 
don’t mind, won’t you please use your handker- 
chief ?”’ 

The man looked at her blankly a moment or 
two. Then a light broke over his face. 

‘* Why, certainly,’’ he said. 

And he pulled out his handkerchief and blew 
his nose. 


Always Up to Date 


OURIST: ‘* Get any newspapers here ?’’ 
BOATMAN: ‘*‘QOu aye, when the steamer 

comes. If it’s fine she’J] come ance a week; but 
when it’s stormy i’ winter we dinna catch a glint 
o’ her for three months at a time.’’ 

Tourist: ‘* Then you’ll not know what’s going 
on in London!” 

BoaTMAN: ‘* Na— but ye see ye’re just as ill 
off i’ London as we are, for ye dinna ken what’s 
gaun on here!’’ 


Necessity: Not Choice 


WOMAN hurried up toa policeman at the cor- 
ner of Twenty-third Street in New York City. 
** Does this crosstown car take you down to the 
Bridge toward Brooklyn ?’’ she demanded. 
**Why, madam,” returned the policeman, ‘‘ do 
you want to go to Brooklyn?” 
** No, I don’t want to,’’ the woman replied, 
** but I have to.’’ 


And They Wondered! 


T A BANQUET held in a room, the walls of 
which were adorned with many beautiful 
paintings, a well-known college president was 
called upon to respond toa toast. In the course 
of his remarks, wishing to pay a compliment to 
the ladies present, and designating the paintings 
with one of his characteristic gestures, he said: 
“What need is there of these painted beauties 
when we have so many with us at this table ?”’ 





SHE HUNG ON HIS ARM 


Two of a Kind 


PRIVATE in the regulars went to the Colonel 
of his regiment and asked for a two-weeks’ 
leave of absence. The Colonel was a severe disci- 
plinarian, who did not believe in extending too 
many privileges to his men, and did not hesitate 
to use a subterfuge in evading the granting of one. 
** Well,’’ said the Colonel, ‘* what do you wanta 
two-weeks’ furlough for ?’’ 

Patrick answered: 

** Me woife is very sick and the children are not 
well, and, if ye didn’t moind, she would loike to 
have me home fer a few weeks to give her a bit ov 
assistance.’’ 

The Colonel eyed him for a few minutes, and 
said: 

* Patrick, I might grant your request, but I got 
a letter from your wife this morning saying she 
didn’t want you home; that you were a nuisance 
whenever you were there. She hopes I won’t let 
you have any more furloughs.”’ 

‘* That settles it! Oi suppose Oi can’t get the 
furlough, then ?’’ said Pat. 

‘* No, I’m afraid not, Patrick.’’ 

It was Patrick’s turn now to eye the Colonel as 
he started for the door. Stopping suddenly, he 
said: 

** Colonel, can I say somethin’ to yez ?”’ 

‘* Certainly, Patrick; what is it?’’ 

** You won’t get mad, Colonel, if Oi say it?” 

** Certainly not, Patrick. What is it?’’ 

‘* Oi want to say there are two splendid liars in 
this room. Oi’m one and ye’re another. Oi was 
never married in me loife.’’ 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 


humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. 
Many of the stories on this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. 
We all know of something which we think is “* the funniest thing we ever heard.”’ 


And we should like the help of our readers. 
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If it has made you laugh 


send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. We donot promise to print all that may be sent : 


we shall make a selection of the best. 


But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. 
Please do not ask us to make you “ an exception ” to this rule: let us treat all alike. 


No unused contribution will be returned, 
Observe these conditions, 


and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 
The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,” Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


An Anxious Moment for Her 


PROFESSOR of sciences, well known for his 

absent-mindedness, was engaged in a deep 
controversy one day with a fellow-student when 
his wife hurriedly entered the room. ‘ Oh, my 
dear,’’ she cried, ‘‘ I’ve swallowed a pin.” 

The Professor smiled. ‘* Don’t worry about it, 
my dear,’’ he said in a soothing tone. ‘* It is of 
no consequence. Here ’’ — he fumbled at his lapel 
— ‘* Here is another pin.”’ 


Could Eat, but Couldn’t See 


FARMER who went to a large city to see the 
sights engaged a room at a hotel, and before 
retiring asked the clerk about the hours for dining. 
** We have breakfast from six to eleven, dinner 
from eleven to three, and supper from three to 
eight,’’ explained the clerk. 
** Wa-al, say,’’ inquired the farmer in surprise, 
‘* what time air I goin’ ter git ter see the town ?’”’ 





SHE DEVOURED A BOOK 


Wanted to be Obliging 


LADY visitor, wishing to be polite to the little 
son of her host at table, said: 
‘* What a pretty dimple you have, Benny!” 
** You think that’s a pretty dimple ?’’ said the 
boy. ‘*‘ Mamma, can | show the lady the one on 
my stomach ?’’ 


Nothing Weak About Him 


N IRISHMAN, coming over on one of the big 
liners, was seasick and bending over the rail 

in great distress. An officer of the deck stopped 
near him and remarked: 

** You seem to have a weak stomach, Pat.’’ 

Straightening up and throwing out his chest the 
Irishman replied: 

**Wake nawthin’! Oi’m throwin’ as fur as 
anny wan on this side the ship, sor!’’ 


The Feminine Point of View 


HE Willoughbys had said good-by to Mrs. Kent. 
Then Mr. Willougliby spoke thoughtfully : 

‘* It was pleasant of her to say that about wishing 
She could see more of people like us, who are 
interested in real things, instead of the foolish 
round of gayety that takes up so much of her time 
and gives her so little satisfaction, wasn’t it ?’’ 

His wife stole a sidewise glance at his gratified 
face, and a satirical smile crossed her own counte- 
nance, 

‘Very pleasant, George,’’ she said clearly. 
** But what I knew she meant, and what she knew 
that I knew she meant, was that my walking-skirt 
is an inch too long and my sleeves are old style, 
and your coat, poor dear, is beginning to look 
Shiny in the back.’’ 

** Why — what — how ——’’ began Mr. Wil- 
loughby helplessly; then he shook his head and 
gave it up. 


Taking No Chances 


N EPILEPTIC dropped in a fit on the streets 
of Boston not long ago, and was taken to a 
hospital. Upon removing his coat there was 
found pinned to his waistcoat a slip of paper on 
which was written: 
‘* This is to inform the house-surgeon that this 
is just a case of plain fit: not appendicitis. My 
appendix has already been removed twice.” 





Couldn’t Fool Him that Far 


EARS ago, when telephones were still a nov- 

elty, a farmer came to town one day and 
called on a lawyer friend of his whom he supplied 
with butter, and who had hada telephone recently 
put in his office. 


** Need any butter this morning?” asked the 
farmer. 

** Well, I don’t know,’ answered the law 
** Wait a minute. I'll ask wife about it.’ 


After speaking through the 
** No; my wife says no.”’ 

The farmer’s face was a study for a moment. 
Then he broke out with: ‘‘ Look-a-here, Mr. 
Lawyer, I may be a‘ Rube’ and have my whiskers 
full of hay and hayseed, but I’m not such a big 
fool as to believe that your wife is in that box!’’ 


phone he went on 





























The most exquisite cleanliness is necessary in the care of bottles and 
other utensils used in the preparation of a baby’s food. 

For this purpose, there is nothing quite so good as Ivory Soap. 

Dissolve a few shavings of Ivory Soap in a quart of hot water. Rinse 
the bottles with cold water, wash them inside and out in the Ivory Soap 
suds, and then scald with boiling water. Pitchers, bowls and spoons 
should be cleansed in the same way. Boil the rubber tops of nursing- 
bottles once a day besides washing them turned inside out. 


‘«« How to Bring Up a Baby’’ contains 40 pages of valuable information about the care of children. Every phase of 
the subject is covered— Food, Sleep, Dress, Cleanliness, Ventilation, The Care of the Eyes, Ears, Nose, Teeth, Hair 


and Nails. Full of helpful suggestions and sound advice. Charmingly illustrated. Sent free on application to THE 
Procrer & Gamste Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ivory Soap - 99+ Per Cent. Pure. 
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I 
O,’’ EXCLAIMED the Princess, ‘‘ never!” 
‘* My darling child,”’ protested the Grand Duchess, ‘‘ you’re so like your grand- 
mother.”’ 


” 


‘* That’s the best compliment any one can pay me,”’ cried the Princess laughingly. 
‘* Dear, adorable Virginia!”’ (She cuddled in the pink hollow of her hand the pearl- 
framed, ivory miniature of a beautiful, smiling girl, which always hung from a thin gold 


chain around her neck.) ‘They shouldn’t have named me after you, should they, if 
they hadn’t wanted me to be like you?” 
‘It was partly a question of money, dear,” sighed the Grand Duchess. ‘‘ If my 


mother hadn't left a legac y to my first daughter only on condition that her own extreme ly 
American name of V irgint: 1 should be perpetuated as 

‘* I’m glad she did. It was a delightful way of being patriotic, and I love being 
the only royal Princess with American blood in my veins and an American 
name on my handkerchiefs. Do you believe for an instant that if Grand- 
mother Virginia were alive she’d let Granddaughter Virginia marry 
Prince Henri de Touraine ?’ 

‘*T don’t see why not. She wasn't too patriotic to marry an 
English Duke, and Prince Henri certainly is an extremely good 
match, even for you -in present circumstances. 

“Call him a‘ match’ if you like, mother; he’s undoubtedly 
a stick. But no, he’s not a match for me. ‘There’s only one 
on earth,’ and Virginia looked upward, as if instead of 
existing on earth the person in her thoughts were as high as 
the sun above her. 

The Grand Duchess ignored the remark. 
would think of poor Henri!’’ she pleaded. 

‘* Never of him,’’ the Princess declared with deci- 
sion, looking straight into her mother’s eyes. 

‘*‘When you look at me in that way you’re ex 
actly like your grandmother’s portrait at home. 

One might have known you'd be extraor- 
dinary ; that sort of thing always skips 
a generation.’’ 

The Grand Duchess laid 
down the theory asa law. She 
herself had inherited nothing 
of the first Virginia’s daring 
originality, only some of her 
radiant beauty, watered down 
to gentle prettiness—enough 
to make the Hereditary Grand 
Duchess of Baumenburg- 
Drippe at fifty-one still a dain- 
tily attractive, Dresden-china 
lady, with a perfect complexion 
preserved by an almost perfect 
temper, surprised eyebrows 
and kindly dimples. 





‘If only you 


ont 


She was not ‘ hereditary’ 
by birth. Her husband had 
been that, and he had married 
her not only because her father, 
who had died years before, 
was an English duke with royal 
Stuart blood in his veins, but 
also because her Virginia 
mother had brought much 
gold to the Northmoreland ex- 
chequer. Then, in trying to 
keep his estates intact, he had 
freely spent such portion of 
that gold as had come to his 
coffers. Now it was all gone, 
the Grand Duchess had long 
been a widow, the Grand Duchy 
was ruled by a cousinly under- 
study of the German Emperor, 
and the one son of the marriage 
had been adopted by the child- 
less King of Hungaria as heir 
to hiscrown. The Northmore- 
land title and ducal estates had 
passed to a distant relative, and 
the Grand Duchess and’ her 
daughter had lived for years in 
a charming old house with a 
high-w alled g garden at Hampton 
Court, generously lent by the 
King and Queen of England. 

KF oralong moment the twosat 
in silence. Then the Dresden- 
china lady roused herself and 
asked, ‘‘ What kind of match 
do you really expect, my dear?” 


The Princess Virai 


The Royal Romance of a Princess and an Emperor 
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** Oh, I wish for the moon—or the sun, rather,” Virginia replied. 
expect to get it.’’ 

** What can you mean ??’’ 

‘*T mean that there’s only one man in the world I would have formy husband, and he —” 

; My dearest! A man you care for; a man bene: ath you, whom you cannot hope to 

marry! How terrible! But you see no one. 1 — 

‘* l’ve never seen him, mother,’’ the Princess answered gently. ‘‘ And I’m not so 
foolish as to be ‘ in love’ with him, because — he’s not beneath me, but an far above me.”’ 

She blushed a little, and avoiding her mother’s look of dumb, helpless astonishment, 
stared for an instant at the row of tall hollyhocks that blazed along the ivy-hidden garden 


‘* But I don’t 


“She Lost Her Scant Foothold, 
Slipped, Tried to Hold on, Failed, 
and Slid Down the Rock” 
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wall. Then she went on with the dainty shyness of a 
child pinned to a statement by uncomprehending elders: 

‘** I’ve always thought of him, it seems to me—at least 
for so many years I’ve forgotten when it first began. 
He’s so great, so—everything that appeals to me, how 
could I help thinking about him? But I—there’s no 
thought of marriage in my mind, of course. Only, 
there’s no other man possible for me, no other in the 
world,”’ 

‘* Virginia! Of whom are you talking? 
tell me his name.”’ 

‘* Why, mother, I’m not ashamed to tell,’’ declared 
the girl, and added softly, ** it’s Leopold.”’ 

‘* Leopold! You— you're talking of the Emperor of 
Rhaetia.”’ 

‘* As if it could be any one else !”’ 

‘* But you’ve never spoken of are pear before.”’ 

‘* You've never seriously wanted me to marry. until 
this prim, dull French Henri presented himself. My 
thoughts were my own; and I wouldn’t have told row, 
only — you see why.”’ 

‘* Yes, of course. My precious child, how extremely 
interesting and—romantic.’’ Again the Grand Duchess 
lapsed into silence. She did not appear to be disquieted, 
but merely astonished, with an astonishment that might 
turn into an emotion more agreeable. 


or 


Meanwhile Virginia was feeling vexed with herself. 
She wished she had not betrayed her poor little, shadowy, 
foolish secret, even to her mother. In the ve hogeat tos 4 
study, half-boudoir— which was her own, there was a 
desk wherein were locked souvenirs of the young 
Emperor that had been accumulating for years—pho- 
tographs she had contrived to buy secretly ; portraits 
showing Leopold as a child and a youth, and then as a 
tall, dark, firm-chinned young man of thirty ; paragraphs 
from newspapers telling of his genius as a soldier, his 
prowess as a hunter, his daring courage, impulsive 
charities, and well-thought-out schemes for the welfare 
of his subjects ; black-and-white copies of bold, clever 
pictures he had painted; martial music he had com- 
»0Sed ; reports of speeches he had made; accounts of 
improvements in guns and of a new explosive he had 
invented ; and other records of accomplishments and 
achievements which had built up her ideal of this cele- 
brated young man—an ideal precious since childhood. 
And now she had shown it to other eyes. Never again 
could it be a joy to her. 

‘* You are worthy to be an Empress.’’ 

Her mother’s voice broke into Virginia’s thoughts. 
She started, and found herself under inspection by the 
Grand Duchess. The girl had stepped out from the 
shadow of her favorite elm into the noontide radiance. 
The sun poured over her hair, as she stood with uplifted 
head, and threaded it with a network of living gold, 
gleaming into the dark gray eyes rimmed with black 
lashes. Her fair skin was as flawless in the unsparing 
light as the petals of lilies, and her features were carved 
with royal perfection. 

‘* There is no real reason why you should not make 
an Empress, dearest,’’ continued her mother, proud of 
the girl’s beauty. ‘‘ Stranger things have happened. 
When one comes to think of it, it’s perhaps not un- 
natural that Leopold of Rhaetia has never been men- 
tioned for you, although there could be nothing against 
the marriage. What a match for any woman! Nota 
royal girl but would go on her knees to him, if ——’”’ 

* 1 wouldn’t,’’ said Virginia. ‘‘ I might worship him, 
yet he should go on his knees to me.”’ 

‘* | doubt if those proud knees of his will ever bend in 
homage to man or woman,”’ replied the Grand Duchess. 
‘* But that’s a mere fantasy. You have put the idea into 
my head, and it’s not an unpleasant idea. I should like 
to see you happy. You are a very beautiful girl; you 
are royal, and yet — our circumstances are such that —in 
fact, for the present we’re somewhat handicapped.”’ 

‘* We're beggars,’’ said Virginia, laughing, but not 
happily. 

** Cophetua married the beggar maid,’’ the Grand 
Duchess reminded her, with elaborate playfulness. 
** But what I was leading up to is this: Though there 
may be other girls who, trom a worldly point of view, 
are more desirable, still, you’re strictly within the pale 
from which Leopold is entitled to choose his wife, and 
if ene 

‘* Dear little mother, there’s no such ‘if.’ The 
Emperor of Rhaetia barely knows that I exist. And 
even if he should suddenly discover that little Princess 
Virginia Mary Victoria Alexandra Hildegarde of 
Baumenburg-Drippe was the one suitable wife for him 
on garth, I wouldn’t have him want me because I was 
‘ suitable,’ but—because I was irresistible. I’d want 
his love, or I should say, ‘ No, you must look some- 
where else for your Empress.’ ”’ 

‘* But that’s nonsense, darling. Royal people seldom 
or never have the chance to fall in love,’’ said the Grand 
Duchess. f 

‘* I’m tired of being royal,’’ snapped tHe Princess. 
‘* Being royal dves nothing but spoil one’s fun.’’ 

‘* Virginia, the way you express yourself is almost 
improper,”’ said the Grand Duchess. 


or 


But at this moment, when a clash of tongues and 
opinions seemed imminent, there occurred a happy 
diversion in the arrival of letters. 

Virginia, who was a neglectful correspondent, had 
nothing ; but two or three important-looking envelopes 
claimed the attention of the Grand Duchess, and as 
soon as the ladies were once more alone she broke the 
crown-stamped seal of her son Adalbert, now by adop- 
tion Crown Prince of Hungaria. 

‘*Open the others for me, dear,’’ she demanded 
excitedly, ‘‘ while I see what Dal has to say.” And 
Virginia leisurely obeyed, wondering whether Dal’s 
news would by-and-by be passed on to her. It was 
always an event when a long letter came from him ; and 
the Grand Duchess invariably laughed and exclaimed as 
she read. 

There was a note today from an old friend of her 
mother’s of whom Virginia was fond, and she had just 
begun to be interested in it when an odd, half-stifled 
ejaculation from the Grand Duchess made the girl lift 
her eyes. 


You must 


‘* Has Dal been having some adventure beyond the 
common ?’’ she inquired dryly. 

Her mother did not answer, but she had grown pink 
and then pale. 

Virginia began to be uneasy. 
she asked. 

‘* No—nothing in the least wrong. 
indeed. But—oh, my child!” 

‘* Mother dear, what is it?”’ 

‘*Something so extraordinary—so wonderful—I 
mean, as a coincidence—that I can hardly speak. I 
suppose I can’t be dreaming? You are really talking 
to me in the garden, aren’t you?”’ 

‘*T am, and I wish you were telling me the mystery. 
You look awake, only rather odd.”’ 

‘** It would be strange if I didn’t look odd. 
— Dal says——’”’ 

‘* What has he been doing? Getting engaged ?’’ 

‘*No. It is—your Emperor, not Dal, who talks of 
being engaged.’’ 

‘* Oh,” said Virginia, trying not to speak blankly, or 
flush, or show in any way the sudden sick pain in her 
heart. Of course she was not in love with him. Of 
course she had always known that he would never be 
more to her than a shadow Emperor. Some day he 
would marry one of those other royal girls who were so 
much more suitable than she. But now that the news 
had come she felt suddenly cold and sick under the 
blow. Still, she swallowed hard, and remarked lightly: 
‘* Oh, so our friend is going to be married ?”’ 

‘* That depends,’’ replied the Grand Duchess, laugh- 
ing mysteriously. ‘‘ You must guess—but no, I won’t 
tease you. My dear, after Dal’s letter, coming in the 
midst of such a conversation, I shall be a firm believer 
in telepathy. This letter, on its way to us, must have 
put the thoughts into our minds and the words on our 
tongues. It may be that the Emperor of Rhaetia will 
marry; it may not. For, my sweet, beautiful girl, it 
depends upon— you !”’ 


‘* Is anything wrong ?’’ 


Far from it 


Dal says 


‘*Me?”’ The voice did not sound to Virginia like 
her own. 
‘* He wishes to marry you.”’ 


ox 


All the letters dropped from Virginia’s lap and 
fluttered to the grass like falling rose leaves. Scarcely 
knowing what she did, she clasped her hands over the 
eg bosom shaken with the sudden throbbing of her 
leart. 

‘* He wishes to marry—me?’’ she echoed dazedly. 
** Why?” 

‘* Providence must have drawn your inclination 
toward him, dearest. It is indeed a romance.’’ 

‘* But how did he ” Virginia broke off, and 
began again: ‘‘ Did he tell this to Dal, and ask him to 
write you?”’ 

‘* Not—not precisely that,’’ admitted the Grand 
Duchess, her face changing from satisfaction to uneasi- 
ness. For Virginia was difficult in some ways, though 
adorable in others. v 

The Princess’s rapt expression faded, like the passing 
of dawn. ‘‘ Not precisely that?’’sherepeated. ‘‘ Then 
what—oh, please tell me!’’ 

‘* Well, you know how Dal has admired Count von 
Breitstein, ever since that diplomatic visit the Rhaetian 
Chancellor paid to Hungaria. The Chancellor has 
written to him from time to time, and Dal has quite 
enjoyed the correspondence. Now it seems (in the 
intormal way in which such affairs are usually put for- 
ward) that Count von Breitstein has written confiden- 
tially to Dal, as our only near male relative, asking how 
your family would regard an alliance between Leopold 
and you. At last the Emperor is inclined to listen to his 
Chancellor’s advice, and marry, and you, as a Protestant 
Princess id 

‘* A Protestant Princess indeed !’’ cried Virginia. ‘‘ I 
protest against being approached by him on such terms.”’ 

The face of the Grand Duchess fell. ‘‘ My daughter,”’ 
she exclaimed mildly, yet despairingly, ‘‘ it's not pos- 
sible that when this wonderful chance —this chance that 
you were praying for—actually drops into your hands, 
you will throw it away for a sentimental, schoolgirl 
scruple?”’ 

‘* | was not praying for it,’’ said Virginia. 
only refusing other chances.”’ 

‘* Well, at all events, you have this one now.” 

‘* Not in the one way I should have loved to see it 
come. Oh, mother, isn’t there some other reason than 
jusp because I’m a proper, Protestant Princess ?’’ 


or 


‘* Of course,’’ insisted the Grand Duchess, faintly 
encouraged. ‘‘ You see, the Empress of Rhaetia must 
be a Protestant, and there aren’t many eligible Protestant 
girls who would be acceptable to the Rhaetians. Oh, 
I’ve finished about that! You need not look so des- 
perate. Then, Dal explains that Leopold wishes to 
take for his bride a girl who could not by any possibility 
be heiress toathrone. He is not one who would dream 
of adding to his greatness by using the wealth or position 
of a woman. And then, Dal reminds me, Leopold is 
very partial to England, who helped Rhaetia passively 
in the time of her trouble eight years ago. The fact that 
you have lived in England and had an English education 
would be favorably regarded both by Leopold and his 
Chancellor. And, though I’ve never allowed you to 
have a photograph taken since you were a child (I hate 
seeing young girls’ faces in the newspapers and maga- 
zines), the rumor has reached Rhaetia that you are— 
good to look at. And so, altogether ——”’ 

‘* And so, altogether, my references being satisfac- 
tory, at a pinch I might do for the place,’’ cut in 
Virginia, with the hot, impatient rebellion of youth. 
‘* Oh, mother, of course I know it would be a wonder- 
ful thing to be asked in marriage by the one man in my 
world, if he had only seen and fallen in love with me. 
It might have happened, you know: Then I should 
have been happy. But now I’m not happy. I will 
marry Leopold, or I'll marry no man. But I swear to 
you I won’t be married to Leopold in Count von 
Breitstein’s hateful old, cold, cut-and-dried way.”’ 

‘* It’s the Emperor’s way as well as von Breitstein’s.’’ 

‘* Then for once in his big, grand, obstinate life he’ll 
have to learn that there’s one insignificant.girl who won’t 
play Griselda, even for the sake of being his Empress.’’ 








‘*T was 


The girl proclaimed this resolve, rising to her feet, 
with her head high, and a look in her gray eyes which 
told the Grand Duchess that it would be hopeless for 
her to try to argue down the resolution. At first it was 
a proud, sad look ; but suddenly a beam of light flashed 
into it, and began to sparkle and twinkle. Virginia 
smiled, and showed her dimples. Her color came and 
went. In a moment she was a different girl, and her 
mother, bewildered, fearful still, dared to hope some- 
thing from the change. 

‘* How odd you look!’’ she exclaimed. 
thought of something. You are happy. 
air ae having found some plan.” 

‘* It found me, I think,’’ the girl answered, laughing. 
‘* All suddenly —just in a flash. That’s the way it must 
be with inspirations. This is one—I know it. It’s all 
in the air still—floating around me. But I shall grasp 
it soon.”’ 

She came close to her mother, still smiling, and knelt 
down in the grass at her feet, looking up with radiance 
in her eyes. 

‘* You do love me, don’t you, dearest?’’ cooed the 
Princess. 

‘* You know I do, my child, though I don’t pretend 
to understand you,”’ sighed the Grand Duchess, well 
aware that she was about to be coaxed into some 
scheme. 

‘* People grow dull if we understand them too well,’’ 
said Virginia. ‘‘ But you wish me to be happy, darling?”’ 

‘* More than I wish for anything else, excepting, of 
course, dear Dal’s ——’”’ 

‘** Dal is a man and can take care of himself. I must 
do the best I can— poor me! And there’s something I 
want so much, so much— Leopold's love, quite for my- 
self, as a girl, not as a‘ suitable Protestant Princess.’ 
For a few horrid minutes I thought it was too late to 
hope for that. Then, suddenly, I saw how it still might 
be. I almost think I may be able to win his love if 
you’ll promise to help me, dear.’’ 

** Of course I will,’’ said the Grand Duchess, carried 
out of her pretty little conventional self into unwonted 
impulsiveness. ‘‘ But I don’t at all see what I can do.” 

‘IT see. And what I want you to do is to please, 
please see with my eyes.” 

‘* They’re very bright ones,”’ said her mother, smiling. 

Princess Virginia clasped the Grand Duchess around 
the waist so tightly that it hurt. Then she laughed, an 
odd, half-frightened, excited laugh. 

‘* Dearest, something perfectly wonderful is going to 
happen to you and me,”’ she said. ‘‘ We are going to 
have a—great—adventure. And what the end of it 
will be —I don’t know.”’ 


** You’ve 
You have the 


WILIGHT fell late in the tiny Rhaetian village of 
Alleheiligen. So high on the mountainside were 
perched the simple inn and the group of brown chAlets 
clustering around the big church that they caught the last 
red rays of sunset on burnished copper roof-plates and 
small, bright window-panes long after the green valley 
below was curtained with shadow. 

One September evening two dusty traveling carriages 
toiled up the steep, winding road that led to the highest 
hamlet of the Rhaetian Alps, and a girl walking beside 
the foremost driver (minded, as he was, to save the 
jaded horses) looked up to see Alleheiligen glittering 
like a necklet of gems on the brown throat of the moun- 
tain. The driver assured the young English lady that 
she had far better return to the carriage; her extra 
weight would be but as that of a feather to the horses. 
But the girl smilingly insisted that she liked walking, 
and the brown-faced fellow with the soft green hat and 
curly cock-feather admired her the more for her firm- 
ness and endurance. 

She was plainly dressed in gray, and though her skirt 
and short jacket were well made, and her little hat was 
jaunty and becoming, she was not half so grand as some 
of the ladies who drove up with him in July and August. 
Still, there was an air about her that meant distinction. 
And then, as she was English, it was as pleasing as it 
was remarkable that she could speak Rhaetian so 
prettily. She had learned it, she said, when the young 
man respectfully ventured a question, because, since she 
was a child, she had taken an interest in Rhaetian history 
and literature ; and the young man’s heart warmed to 
her when she praised Rhaetian music and Rhaetian 
poetry. 

Without stopping further to account for his admiration, 
he found himself bestowing confidences upon his gracious 
companion as they slowly tramped up the winding road, 
the reins looped over his arm. He was born on the 
mountainside ; his mother still lived in the village. It 
was she who kept the inn. He was glad that the 
English ladies would be stopping with her for a few 
days at thisseason. She would make them comfortable. 
Even if they had not written to the inn in advance that 
would not matter at this season. Frau Yorvau’s larder 
was never empty of good things. Indeed, she had need 
io be ever in readiness for distinguished guests, because 
sometimes—but the eloquent tongue of Alois Yorvau 
was suddenly silent and his sunburnt face grew sheepish. 

‘* Because sometimes ?’’ echoed the girl in her pretty 
Rhaetian. 

‘* Oh,’”’ the man stammered, ‘‘ I—I was but going to 
say that she has sometimes to entertain people of the 
high nobility.”’ 

‘Has your Emperor been here?’’ asked the young 
lady. 

‘*It may be,’’ answered Alois 
Emperor has been to most places.”’ 

His companion smiled, and put no more questions. 


an 


Slowly they climbed on ; the two carriages, containing 
the English girl’s mother, a middle-aged companion, a 
French maid, and a reasonable supply of luggage, toiling 
up behind. Then at last they came to the inn, a quaint 
house, half of stone, half of rich, brown shingles. 
A yodeling cry from Alois, sent forth before the highest 
turn of the road was reached, brought an apple-cheeked 
and white-capped old woman to the door; then it was 
the youngest of the travelers who asked, with a pleasant 
greeting in Rhaetian, for the best suite of rooms which 
Frau Yorvau could give. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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H, NATHAN, did 
you ever hear of 
such bewitching 

bargains!’’ exclaimed 
Priscilla. 

It was Monday morning, 
and she was seated com- 
pletely hidden behind the 
Sunday paper, with the ex- 
ception of two small hands 
which clasped the page of 
advertisements, and one 
tiny foot which waved 
ecstatically at each an- 
nouncement., 

‘* Just listen, dear,’’ she 
continued, peering over 
the paper. ‘‘* ‘Slaughter 
Sale of Silk Suits,’ ‘Capital 
Cuts in Cotton Cloth,’ 
‘Marvels in Millinery,’ 
‘Reckless Reduction in 
Ribbons.’ Doesn't that 
sound alluring?”’ 

‘* Summer Sells for Silly 
Souls, you mean, Sissy,”’ 
said brother Bob, with the 

ee scorn of mankind for the 

“Pleased as a Child with Her Bargain Hunter. 

New Possession” ‘All our $2.98 goods 

reduced to $3,’’ said Nat, 
gravely surveying his wife. ‘‘ Priscilla has the glint of a 
Bargain Hunter in her eye, Bob. I fear she is going to 
town for a revel.”’ 

‘* Yes, lam. This minute,’’ said Priscilla, crushing the 
paper and seizing her hat. ‘* Look,’ she added, ramming 
in hatpins recklessly. ‘‘ There go Mrs. Waite and Pauline 
Pryor. I hope I sha'n’t miss the train.’’ 


on 


‘*Won’t you boys come, too?’’ she asked as Nat helped 
her on the train and Bob handed her her satchel and purse. 

‘* No, thank you!’’ responded the ‘‘ boys’’ fervently. 
‘* We will meet you here for the three-twenty with the 
ambulance.’’ 

Once in town the three shoppers separated. At a bar- 
gain sale you cannot shop well in bunches. In the big 
dry-goods store Priscilla hung over the embroidery counter 
and bought enough lace to last her the dressiest kind of 
lifetime. Every one rushed to the ribbon counter, so 
Priscilla was seized with a mad desire for ribbons. 

At the silk counter women were clustered around the 
rainbow-colored heaps like bees in a garden. Hands with 
invisible owners clutched wildly at the gaudy colors. Silks 
were snatched from Priscilla’s grasp until hope deferred 
made her heart sick. She viciously grabbed at a floating 
end and held on to it like a drowning man to the life-line. 
It was pulled from the other end with equal vigor, and 
Priscilla gave an indignant glance over her shoulder. 

It was Pauline Pryor. 

They both laughed and dropped the prize. 

‘* | feel like a brute,”’ said Priscilla, straightening her hat. 

‘** After all,’ sighed Pauline, pinning up a rent in her 
skirt, ‘‘ things are dear at a bargain sale, aren’t they, 
Priscilla ?’’ 

A revulsion of feeling sent Priscilla to the millinery 
department where hats had suffered no humiliating depres- 
sion in price. A lovely creation in white tulle and daisies 
tempted Priscilla and she fell. Pleased asa child with her 
new possession she lugged the bulky bandbox carefully and 
prayerfully through the crowded store. 

Sinful pride in a hat has been known to turn a girl’s 
head, but this tripped Priscilla’s tongue. 

‘*T want a doll of barning cotton,’’ she said in happy 
accents to the waiting damsel at the notion counter. 

‘* A what!”’ gasped the clerk. 

‘* A white bar—I mean darning cotton,’’ 
Priscilla, coloring. 

The woman standing next her at the counter giggled, and 
Priscilla hastily gathered up her parcels and fled with her 
bandbox to another store ; and it was not until she was 
out of sight that the giggling woman made a discovery 
which caused her to rush madly after the unsuspecting 
Priscilla. . 

But Priscilla went blissfully on to a new department. 

‘* An asbestos thimble, please,’’ she demanded. 

The clerk looked puzzled, as well she might. 

‘* We have no such article as an asbestos thimble,”’ 
said, with a severe glance at her pretty customer. 
are aluminum ones, however.”’ 





corrected 


she 
‘* Here 


Priscilla saw her mistake, but this time was equal to the 
emergency. ‘‘ Oh, well, of course,’’ she said haughtily, 
‘* if you have not the asbestos thimbles an aluminum one 
perhaps will do.”’ 

Utterly vexed with herself she took up her purse which 
she had placed on the counter, thrust it into her bag and 
rushed to catch a car, oblivious to the fact that now a 
second woman was chasing after her, wildly waving an 
umbrella, 

When she arrived at the station Mrs. Waite and Pauline 
were waiting for her, and to soothe her wounded feelings 
and restore her self-respect she took out her precious 
bonnet and tried it on in front of the big mirror, to the 
edification of her friends and the boundless admiration of 
a number of tired women who were resting and prinking 
before train-time. 

** It is perfectly exquisite,’’ said Mrs. Waite, lost in con- 
templation of the milliner’s art. 

** Stunning !’’ exclaimed Pauline. 
there is our train. Hurry, Priscilla. 

Her companions ran. 

Priscilla clapped the cover on the box and ran likewise, 
to be boosted on the train just as it was starting. 
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An interested group of spectators sat on the veranda of 
Priscilla’s cottage awaiting the return of the travelers. 
Life at the army post was like one big family and there was 
no such thing as private property. 

** We have decided,”’ said Doctor ‘‘ Bob”’ gravely to the 
tired shoppers, ‘‘ to offer a prize to the one who has made 
the most foolish purchase.’’ 

The three women looked apprehensive and settled with 
sighs of fatigue on the lowest step of the veranda. 

‘* Mrs. Alexander,’’ said Captain Waite, ‘‘ does that 
bandbox you are holding so gingerly contain diamonds or 
dynamite? Now, Grace,” he continued, turning to his 
wife, ‘* before you quite swoon away, produce your most 
treasured purchase.’’ 

**T did not go to town for any such thingummies. [bought 
pearl buttons and I am not ashamed of my purchase,’’ 
said Mrs. Waite, glancing 
defiantly at her husband. 


‘* But, good gracious, 
Hurry.” 





“Every One Rushed to 
the Ribbon Counter, 
So Priscilla was Seized 
with a Mad Desire 

for Ribbons” 


Her eager fingers threw off the lid, tenderly removed the 
tissue-paper —then Priscilla stood speechless. 

Instead of the Parisian creation, diaphanous, dainty, lay 
a queer, dilapidated-looking structure with a wiggly white 
feather and faded flowers. 

Priscilla looked ready to weep. Then her sense of the 
ridiculous came to the rescue, and she laughed. 

‘* Iilusion and daisies, did you say, Sissy?’’ said Bob, 
wiping tears of joy from his eyes. 

**Why, Priscilla, you must have taken the wrong hat when 
I hurried you about the train,”’ said Pauline remorsefully. 

‘* Never mind, Priscilla,’’ consoled Nathan. ‘‘ A bar- 
gain sale hat isn’t much of a loss.”’ 

‘* But it wasn’t a bargain,’”’ wailed Priscilla. ‘‘ It cost 
twenty dollars.’’ She was removing the parcels from her 
satchel as she spoke. Suddenly her expression changed. 
She drew out one purse, then a second and a third. 

Utter bewilderment was pictured on her countenance. 

‘* Where did I get them, Nat?’ she said despairingly, 
while the others chaffed unfeelingly. 

‘*T wish I had done as well,’’ sighed Pauline with a 
pensive glance at the counterfeit bill. 

‘* How did you do it, sweet kleptomaniac ?’’ queried Bob. 

‘*T really don’t know. I haven't the faintest idea where 
I got them.”’ 

‘* Can’t we go to town at once, Nat? I cannot sleep with 
that money in my possession,”’ begged the culprit. 

Nat was examining the contents of the pocketbooks. 

‘* Don’t worry, dear,’’ he said in his quiet way. ‘‘ The 
names and addresses are here and we will take the first 
train to town in the morning.”’ 

ox 

Next morning as Priscilla was preparing to go to town, 
to return her ill-gotten gains, every officer along the line 
stopped to present her with a marked copy of the morning 
paper. In the advertisement column, in mnsultingly black 


type, she read with horrified eyes : 
‘* Will party who stole purse at Boston store Monday 
She was recognized 


avoid trouble by returning it at once? 
and followed.” 





‘* Look,’’ she continued, un- 





wrapping the paper for the 
benefit of envious feminine eyes. 
‘* Only ten cents a dozen. You 
would pay twenty cents any day 
for such choice ones.” 

‘* But there are only eigh/ but- 
tons on a card,”’ said one of the 
women. ‘‘ There should be a 
dozen, dear.”’ 

There was a masculine chorus 
of laughter, while feminine sym- 
pathizers each took a card and 
indulged in lightning calcula- 
tion. It was too true, however. 
Even Priscilla’s arithmetic, 
which was not bound by iron- 
clad rules, could produce but 
eight miserly pearl buttons. 

‘* Oh, well, who cares any- 
way!’’ said Mrs. Waite, amiably 
submitting to the ridicule. ‘‘ [| 
have had a good time and you 
can laugh all you want to.”’ 
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‘* Now, Miss Pauline, it is 
your turn,’’ said Nat, enjoying 
the fun in spite of his Boston 
reserve. 

‘*[ suppose I shall get your 
old prize,’’ said Pauline resign- 
edly. ‘‘ lownI have been silly. 
I went into a funny old second- 
hand store poking about for old 
furniture. I bought the dearest 
mahogany table, but when I 
tried to buy a ticket at the sta- 
tion I found the man had given 
me a ten-dollar counterfeit bill.”’ 

‘** Nat,”’ interrupted Priscilla, 
‘* please cut this string. I must 
show you my hat. It is simply 
a beauty—white illusion and 
white daisies with big, luscious, 
browncentres. And it is so be- 
coming.”’ 














“She Tried on Her Precious Bonnet in Front of 
the Big Mirror” 
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“TWULIANA! 
Juliana, where 


are you?” 
Uncle Leonidas 
clamored into the 
library, crimson 
with breathless 
haste. “Juli-anna/ 
Where in the mis- 
chief ~Hurry, 
child! We haven't 
a minute tospare.”’ 
Why, it’s barely eleven, Uncle Leonidas.’’ Juliana 
floated serenely down the stairs. ** Of course the coach- 
ing parade should begin on the hour, but they're never 
prompt. We'll get there by the time they start.” 

‘* * By the time they start’? Well, 1 should hope so.” 
Uncle Leonidas glared. ‘‘ What on earth possessed you 
to wear that dress, all fallals and furbelows? And pink 
sunflowers on your hat! Have you lost ac last wit?’”’ 

‘* They're apple-blossoms, not sunflowers, Uncle. 
And who will ever notice this dress on the rear seat of 
the drag? Especially with Alice Hempstead driving, in 
that miraculous buttony cape-coat.’’ 

‘* Miraculous fiddlesticks!’’ Uncle Leonidas fairly 
shouted. ‘‘ When you know that Alice has broken her 
careless neck, and that you've gut to drive for her!’ 

** Wh-wh-what !”’ 

Uncle Leonidas sat down violently on the top step. 

‘* Do you mean you didn’t get my note? And I gave 
that messenger cub an extra dollar to rush it! Oh, 
well, they'll wait for you. They’ll have to, for you’re to 
lead the parade. Go put on a dark dress and a plain 
hat. Hurry!” 

** Alice broke her neck!” 

‘* Stepped on the puppy, at the head of the stairs. 
Oh, she’s only bruised, but she can’t manage four horses 
today. Lucky that you can take her place.”’ 

‘* Drive that four-in-hand! Uncle Lee, you’re crazy ! 
I've only handled that team twice, and the first time I 
drove straight into a street car, and the second I just 
escaped murdering a nursegirl and two babies. I can’t.” 

‘* You'll have to, my dear. Trot along.’’ 

‘* But I'll be scared to death! And I'll look perfectly 
lost and silly, perched up on the box seat ——”’ 

There was a thunder of hoofs on the asphalt. A deaf- 
ening fanfaronade rang in their ears. 

‘* There, they’ve driven over for you. Run ahead !”’ 
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Five minutes later she mounted the steps to her dizzy 
throne, in a Babel of exclamations from her half-score of 
hilarious passengers. ‘‘’Rah for Juliana!’ ‘‘ Aren’t 
we lucky that there’s one girl who has the courage to 
take poor Alice’s place?’’ ‘* Hi, there, tootle that horn, 
Gregory. See, the conquering heroine comes !”’ 

‘*** Conquering heroine’!’’ murmured Juliana. She 
took the beribboned lines from the scarlet-and-silver 
groom with a brisk professional gesture. Queer new 
pulses jumped and fluttered in her throat: the scarlet 
rosettes on the leaders’ ears danced through a glimmer- 
ing mist. ‘* The Seventy-second Street entrance, isn’t 
it? Hold on tight, everybody. Here we go!”’ 

The four magnificent horses struck into a swinging 
trot. They turned into the Avenue, then rolled majes- 
tically through a crowded double line of carriages and 
automobiles, ranked hub to hub, and filled, it seemed to 
Juliana, with every man, woman and child she had ever 
known. She bowed merrily to their cheers and greet- 
ings ; her tense fingers never slackened on the reins. 

The parade awaited her at the Park entrance: a line 
of glittering coaches, sparkling with gorgeous trappings, 
fluttering with gay gowns and brilliant parasols. Juliana 
threaded dexterously through the maelstrom of carriages 
to the head of the long, shining file. A joyous toot sig- 
naled the start ; a shout of applause rose the crowd. 
Juliana tightened her grip on Dandy’s rein ; for Dandy, 
strung to concert pitch, was blithely attempting a High- 
land Fling. A lone horseman, who had followed closely 
upon Juliana’s triumphal progress, whirled his mount out 
of the way, and lifted his hat with a salutation a trifle 
pronounced, Juliana bowed uncertainly. She had not 
seen his face. 

They clattered past the ‘‘ Pilgrim,’’ then turned east- 
ward, a blue glint of lake rippling on their left, a 
lovely slope, white with May clover, on their right. 
The wheelers trotted sedately; Iandy and Diamond 
indulged in an occasional curvet, watching her mean- 
while with a wicked roll of white eye. The pace quick- 
ened. A screaming red automobile ripped past the 
Engineers’ Gate just as they came abreast. Dandy 
leaped straight into the air; Diamond executed a wild 
double-shuffle. With a stinging cut and a merciless 
jerk Juliana brought them to instant astonished order. 
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‘* Bravo, Juliana!’’ Lucy Trent patted her arm. ‘* You 
must have learned your trade up in Ute Pass or Cripple 
Creek. Who's the solitary bandit who keeps tagging 
after us? He went down the bridle-path a minute ago.”’ 

‘*T don’t know.’’ Juliana spoke tartly. Diamond 
was rolling terrified eyes at a daffodil bed ; Dandy was 
gamboling sidewise, like a frolicsome puppy. 

‘* Don’t talk to the motor-man, Lucy. I can tell you. 
He’s Peirce Johnston.”’ 

‘“*What!’’ Lucy turned with a scream. 

Juliana did not scream ; but for the moment the reins 
lay lax in cold, unsteady hands. Peirce Johnston, her 
playmate, her boy sweetheart, her comrade, everybody’s 
comrade, whose sole remaining claim upon his friends 
was the right to be forgotten ! 

** How can he show his face again!’’ Lucy spoke her 
mind in vehement italics. ‘‘ After all the talk there’s been, 
and a shortage proved, ouly his uncle hushed it up ——”’ 
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With Juliana on the Box Seat 


By Katharine Holland Brown 


Author of “When Juliana Rode Trumpeter,” “The Christmas Bridal Journey,” etc. 
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‘* Lucy, for shame!’’ said Helen Webster. ‘‘ There 
wasn't a single thing proved 4 

‘* Oh, proved !’’ Ned Hollis snapped derisively. ‘* It 
was all there in black and white, only the judge couldn't 
see to read. I don’t wonder Peirce sneaked off to 
Algeria. But why didn’t he stay away ?”’ 

There was a murmur of judicial assent. 
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‘* | don’t care,’’ said Mrs. Webster sharply. ‘*‘ What 
business have we to sentence him? Not one of us 
knows whether he took that money or not. If he didn’t 
we're dealing out injustice to an imnocent man. If he 
did Well, who knows what temptations he may 
have had? Anyway, you might give him a chance.” 

The men looked at each other a bit foolishly. 

‘* It was a messy business, though,’’ protested Allen 
Glenn. ‘* Even if he didn’t sign the note ——”’ 

‘* Whether he did or didn’t, that’s not our affair.” 
Young Morton closed the discussion with a_ click. 
‘* Mrs. Webster thinks we might play fair. And I, for 
one, am willing to give him a square deal.” 

Juliana clipped the team impatiently. They rounded 
the Pool at a flying trot. A swift glance showed her 
that the horseman had quickened his pace and was 
keeping almost abreast, behind the shrubbery that 
meaiced the bridle-path. The others sat silent for a time. 
Then, as the coach swung gayly past the Terrace, they 
broke into hurried talk and laughter. 

‘* Back again, and no casualties!’’ shouted Jimmy 
Morton. ‘‘ Juliana, come on and drive us up to Rose- 
mount and we'll lunch there. We'll trust our lives to 
you one short hour longer. Or if you don’t want to 
drive alone I'll climb over on the box with you.”’ 

‘* Nice, accommodating chap, isn’t he?’’ remarked 
young Allen. ‘‘ 1 wouldn’t mind the box seat myself, 
but I’d wait to be asked. Let us fellows draw lots, Miss 
Chase. ‘That’s the easiest way.” 

Juliana swung round and surveyed the five appealing, 
manly faces. Behind them, half-hidden in the gateway, 
loitered another figure : slim, straight, boyish, sitting his 
gray mount proudly, erect and alone. 

‘* ]’]l drive up to Rosemount, yes. But I'll choose a 
rank outsider to ride with me.’’ Juliana smiled unfeel- 
ingly upon their crestfallen amazement. ‘‘ Jenkins, tell 
that gentleman yonder that Miss Chase wishes him to 
drive up Riverside with her. You needn’t look quite 
so astonished, please.’’ Her eyes flashed perilously. 
‘* Peirce Johnston and I used to go to kindergarten 
together, and you went with us, Ned, and you, too, Lucy. 
Suppose that tor once we give him a fair show.”’ 
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Young Johnston came reluctantly. His handsome, 
heavy features darkened at the uproar of insistent wel- 
come ; but the gloom lifted as he met Juliana’s eyes. 

‘** I didn’t dare hope you really meant it, Juliana,’”’ he 
said, as they whirled away. Behind them the party 
joined in dutiful shrieks at some sally of Mrs. Webster’s ; 
his voice reached her under cover of their joyful noise. 
‘* When a fellow is regularly down, clean beat, he gets 
used to looking for kicks and nothing else. And if any- 
body reaches him a hand he’s more than likely to snap 
at it.’ He paused with a grim little laugh. ‘‘ I’m not 
a coward, but it took all the pluck I’ve got to leave my 
horse and come with your groom. Till I caught your 
eye | wasn’t sure but that there was some game behind. 
I might have known you’d stand by me, though. Don’t 
you remember, when we were kids at school, how I was 
always getting into rows and you’d always take my part? 
Oh, you were a faithful litthe chum, Juliana. The 
bad boy needed your championship badly enough in 
those days ; but he needs it worse now.”’ 

** Only he isn’t a bad boy any longer,’’ said oes. 

‘*Isn’t he?” Johnston drew a_ hard breath. 
‘* Juliana, listen. Don’t you know I took that money ?”’ 

Juliana turned on him a white, shocked face. 

** You don’t believe it. Well, I did.’” He spoke on 
doggedly, through shut teeth. ‘‘ I had to have that ten 
thousand. There wasn’t any way out. You see, I’d 
borrowed some of the firm’s money for an investment, 
and I had to cover my margins Oh, a girl couldn’t 
understand, anyway! But it was that or be sold up, and 
I was certain as judgment that I could pay them back 
before sundown. The market went the other way, 
though. And if it hadn’t been for Uncle Ned that would 
have been the last of me. As it is, you’ve heard what 
people say.’”’ He bent his pleading eyes upon her 
grave, averted face. ‘* But you’ve got some pity in you, 
Juliana. And you know how little help I’ve had to 
teach me the right thing. My mother died when I was a 
baby. There was no woman in our household to give 
me the inspiration that such a life as yours gives to a 
man, If there had been I’m trying to keep myself 
straight now. But—if you’d only help me, Juliana! 
I’m not strong enough to fight it out alone. But with 
you—if you'd only stand by me, if you’d rule my life 
—I tell you, I'd hold straight! i’d do it for your darling 
sake. But without you it’s not worth while.” 

‘* I’ve always been a good friend to you, Peirce.”’ 

‘*T don’t want your friendship.” Peirce spoke 
roughly. His sombre eyes burned on her own. And 
Juliana, the cool, the clear-sighted, the unromantic, 
found herself dumb and trembling beneath his gaze. 
‘* T want you for my wife. I don’t see how I dare to say 
it. But it’s my one chance to pull up. Without you I 
don’t care what becomes of me. But with you-—— 
See here, Juliana.’’ He leaned over and pulled the 
gauntlet from her slim left hand. From his own finger 
he drew a ring, a ruby, deeply graven. ‘‘ Listen.”” He 
crowded it on her finger. ‘‘ No, don’t wrench it off. 
It’s just to help you to remember something —to 
remember that, for good or for bad, my life lies in your 
hands. Make it what you please.”’ 
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** Watch out, Juliana!’’ cried Lucy sharply. ‘‘ Turn 
to the right, quick! Ah-h!”’ 

Across the road, directly ahead, pelted a small, 
beruffled girl, hotly Precise by a smart maid. There 
was a yell of warning. The maid caught the child in 
her arms, then looked up, laughing, to see the coach 
bearing down at full gallop, not fifty feet away. Stricken 
witless with terror she dodged first to one side, then the 
other, then stopped short, paralyzed with abject fear. 

Juliana stiffened in every muscle. The reins cut deep 
into her straining hands. She could not stop the team : 
no power on earth could check them in time. And there 
was no room to pass between the curb and the frightened 
pair. Not three feet intervened. 

She snatched the whip from the groom. Dandy and 
Diamond reared and sprang as the long lash slashed 
their necks. Juliana set her heels and dragged to the 
right with all her desperate strength. 

The team leaped forward and landed plunging on the 
sidewalk. The right wheels shriecked on the curb. The 
coach pitched to the left, toppled to the right, reeled back 
to level again. The four horses whirled and kicked, 
mad with fright; but in another moment Juliana had 
pulled them to a halt, and the grooms were at their 
heads. And the nurse still stood in palsied silence, the 
child clutched in her arms. 

‘* Bravo, Juliana!”’ said Helen, laughing shakily. 
‘* This proves it. You’re born to ride on the box seat.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Johnston under his breath, ‘‘ she is.’’ 
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**You look uncommonly tired, Juliana.” Aunt 
Melissa paused at her door on her way down to dinner. 
‘* We were very proud of you today, my dear. Your 
driving was wonderfully fine.’’ 

‘* Thank you, Aunt Melissa.’’ Juliana colored tremu- 
lously. All day she had gone overwhelmed with praises 
upon her achievement. 

‘* The Ainsleys have come and I must go downstairs. 
Norah says that Christine is here again, poorsoul. Can 
you see to her for me?”’ 

‘* Christine ?”’ 

** Surely you recall Christine, Juliana! The upstairs 
girl we had solong. She married two years ago, poor 
child—and very unfortunately, I fear. Why, you your- 
self gave her her wedding dress !”’ 

‘** Oh, yes, of course.’’ Juliana stood turning her ring 
with absent fingers. Christine’s image took shape 
before her: a big, shy, sturdy girl, with velvety-pink 
cheeks and flax-gold te. ‘* All right, Aunt Melissa. 
Tell her to come here.’’ 

A moment later a hesitant rap sounded at the door. 
Juliana turned with a smiling greeting ; but the smile 
faded in frightened pity at the figure before her. 

Could this forlorn wraith be Christine — Christine, the 
rosy, tidy, dimpled thing who had sung as she breathed ? 

The woman drew back from her outstretched hands 
with a piteous smile. 

‘* I'll be afraid he wake up,’’ she murmured apologet- 
ically. She drew the limp, yellow-headed bundle tight 
against her hollow shoulder. ‘‘ He’s been so seeck, und 
he does not goot sleep no more. Ach, du mein 
Liebchen!’’ She sank back in the cushioned chair that 
Juliana pushed behind her, and leaned over her baby. 

Juliana stared down at her, reading the piteous story 
written in every line of her gaunt young hoe, in every 
fold of her torn, faded gown. 

‘*] moos’ once more borrow two dollar’,’’ said 
Christine painfully at length. ‘‘ It is not for mine self, 
but for him, de baby. Olaf—poor Olaf, he has again 
his job lost. It is not his fault,’’ her voice quivered, 
beseeching. ‘‘ It is only that he moos’ always have de 
drink, and de boss say, Not. But Olaf, he cannot live 
mitout. So “36 





‘* Christine, when you and Olaf were married, Aunt— 


Melissa was worried about that very thing. And she 
asked you, and you assured her that Olaf had promised 
you solemnly that he’d never touch another drop.”’ 

‘* So is it true,’’ said Christine wearily. ‘‘ He is tell 
me that the drink is always more big than he, that he 
cannot fight it alone. But that if I will be his wife we 
can fight it out together. Aber, Fraulein, it is not so. 
For we have fight, fight our best. And the drink, it 
moos’ always win. For that it is more strong than us 
both together.” 

‘*T see,’ said Juliana presently. She bent to look at 
the baby. ‘‘ Christine, what ails him? Is he sick?” 

‘* Nein.’? Christine set her mouth bravely; but the 
tears were hard to rule. ‘‘ Maybe he has not eat’ so 
very much this day. But it is not Olaf’s fault. He 
would not let him to go hungry, but the drink ——”’ 

‘* Never mind, Christine. I understand.’’ Juliana 
was snatching through her purse. ‘‘ Just take this, and 
I’ll see that you have what else you need tomorrow. 
Maggie, see that Christine has some coffee and a hot 
supper before she goes. Keep up heart, dear. Maybe 
you and Olaf will win out yet —maybe!’”’ 


——— 


‘* What are you rummaging in my desk for, Juliana?’’ 
Uncle Leonidas glanced up from his magazine. 

‘* ] just wanted to find a small box of some sort. 
Anything small and strong will do. I want to send 
away a ring tonight.”’ Juliana bent fairly into the desk. 

‘* Is it something you've broken, child? Why are 
you sending it away ?”’ 

‘* Because I don’t want the box seat,” said Juliana 
absently. 

‘** Because you don’t want the box seat’!’’ Uncle 
Leonidas’s teasing shout drowned Aunt Melissa’s mild 
ripple. ‘* My lamb, your triumphs have been altogether 
too much for you. Your head is pretty badly turned.’’ 

‘* It was this morning, perhaps,’’ said Juliana quietly. 
‘* But you may be sure it’s turned back now.’’ 
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“Adam Sat with His Head in His Hands; His Elbows on 
His Knees, the Bridle Still Hooked Over His Wrist” 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s Exquisite Romance 


An Old-Fashioned Gentleman 


By F, Hopkinson Smith, Author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” etc. 


HE few weeks Adam Gregg spent in his Northern 

home on his return from Derwood Manor were weeks 

of suffering such as he had never known in his short 
career. No word had come from Olivia, and none had 
gone from him in return. He dared not trust himself to 
write ; he made no inquiries. He made no mention, even 
at home, of his visit, except to say that he had painted 
Judge Colton’s wife and had then retraced his steps. It 
was not a matter to be discussed with any one—not even 
with his mother, to whom he told almost every happening 
of his life. He had seen a vision of transcendent beauty 
which had filled his soul. Then the curtain had fallen. 
All that was left was a memory which would haunt him 
while he lived. 

At the end of the year he found himself in London: 
Gainsborough, Romney and Lawrence beckoned to him. 
He must master their technique, study their color. The 
next year was spent in Madrid studying Velasquez and 
Goya. It was the full brush that enthralled him now— 
the sweep and directness of virile methods. Then he 
wandered over to Granada, and so on to the coast and 
Sarcelona, and at last to Paris. 

When his first Salon picture was exhibited it could only 
be properly seen when the crowd opened, so great was the 
throng about it. It was called‘‘ A Memory,’ and showed 
the figure of a young girl standing in the sunlight with 
wreaths of blossoms arched above her head. On her 
golden hair was a wide hat which half-shaded her face ; 
one beautiful arm, exquisitely modeled and painted, rested 
on the neck of a black horse. A marvelous scheme of 
color, the critics said, the blossoms and flesh tones being 
wondertully managed. No one knew the model — English, 
some suggested ; others concluded that it was the portrait 
of some lady of the Court in a costume of the thirties. 

The day following the opening of the Salon Clairin called 
and left his card, and the day following Fortuny mounted the 
stairs to shake his hand, although he had never met Gregg 
before. When, later, Honorable Mention was awarded 
him by the jury, Boisseau, the art dealer, rang his bell and 
at once began to inquire about the price of portraits. 
Madame X and the Countess M had been captivated, he 
said, by the ‘‘ Memory ”’ and wanted sittings. If the com- 
missions were sufficient the dealer could arrange for very 
many orders, not only for many women of fashion, but of 
members of the Government as well. 
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The next year his portrait of Baron Chevrail received the 
gold medal and he himself a red ribbon, and a few months 
later his picture of ‘‘ Columbus Before the Council’ took 
the highest honors at Genoa, and was bought by the 
Government. 

_ During almost all the years of his triumphal progress he 
lived alone. So seldom was he seen outside of his studio 
that many of his brother painters were convinced that he 
never spent more than a day or two at a time in Paris. 
They would knock, and knock again, only to be told by 
the concierge that Monsieur was out, or in London, or on 
the Riviera. His studio in London and his occasional 
visits to Vienna, where he shared Makart’s atelier while 
painting a portrait of one of the Austrian Grand Dukes, 
helped in this delusion. The truth was that he had no 
thought for things outside of his art; nothing else really 
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interested him. It was not the rewards of fame and money 
that appealed to him. What absorbed him was his love of 
color, of harmony, of the mastering of subtleties in compo- 
sition and mass. That the public approved of his efforts, 
and that juries awarded him honors, caused him no thrill 
of exultation. He knew how far short his brush had come. 
He was glad they liked the picture. Next time he would 
do better. 

These triumphs never more than ruffled his surface —as 
a passing wind ruffles a deep pool. As he grew in years 
there came a certain dignity of carriage, a certain poise of 
bearing, and old-time courtliness of manner; but the 
sweetness of his nature was still the same—a nature that 
won for him friends among the best about him. Not many 
—only three or four who had the privilege of knocking 
with three light taps and one loud one at his door, a signal 
to which he always responded—but friends whose 
proudest boast was their intimacy with Adam Gregg 
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The women smiled at him behind their lorgnettes, as 
they passed him riding in the Bois, for he had never given 
up this form of outdoor exercise, his erect military figure, 
fine head and upturned mustache giving him a distinction 
which attracted attention at once ; but he seldom did more 
than return their salutation. Sometimes he would accept 
an invitation to dinner, but only on rare occasions. When 
he did it was invariably heralded in advance that ‘* Gregg 
was coming,” a fact which always decided uncertain guests 
to say ‘‘ Yes”’ to their hostess’s invitation. 

And yet he was not a recluse in the accepted sense of the 
word, nor did he lead a sad life. He only preferred to en- 
joy it alone, or with one or two men who understood him. 

While casual acquaintances — especially those who came 
in carriages—were denied access when he was absorbed 
on some work of importance, the younger painters —those 
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who were struggling up the ladder— were always welcome. 
For these the concierge was given special instructions. 
Then everything would be laid aside ; their sketches gone 
over and their points settled, no matter how long it took 
nor how many hours of his precious time were given to 
their service. Many of these lads—not alone his own 
countrymen, but many who could not speak his language 
—often found a crisp, clean note in their hands when the 
painter’s fingers pressed their own in parting. Of only one 
thing was he intolerant, and that was all forms of sham, 
The insincere, the presuming and the fraudulent always 
irritated him ; so did the slightest betrayal of a trust. Then 
his dark brown eyes would flash, his shoulders straighten, 
and there would roll from his lips a denunciation which 
those who heard never forgot—an outburst all the more 
startling because coming from one so gentle and of so 
equable a temperament. 

During all the years of his exile no word had come from 
across the water. He had once scen Judge Colton’s name 
in one of the Paris papers in connection with a railroad 
case in which some French investors were interested, but 
nothing more had come under his eye. 

Had he been of a different temperament he would have 
forgotten Olivia and that night in the garret, but he was not 
constituted to forget. He was constituted to remember, 
and to remember with all his soul. Moreover, his life had 
been one of standards: the greatest painter, the greatest 
picture, the finest piece of bronze. It was so when he 
looked over curios at the dealers’: it was the choicest of its 
kind that he must have ; anything of trifling value, or any- 
thing commonplace he ignored. Olivia had also fixed for 
him a standard. Compared to her, all other women were 
trite and incomplete. No matter how beautiful they might 
be a certain simplicity of manner was lacking, or the color- 
ing was bad, or the curve of the neck ungraceful. All of 
these perfections, and countless more, made up Olivia’s 
personality, and unless the woman possessed these several 
charms she failed to interest him. The inspection over and 
the mental comparison at an end, a straightening of the 
shoulders and a knitting of the brow would follow, ending 
in a far-away look in his brown eyes and an unchecked 
sigh—as if the very hopelessness of the comparison 
brought with it a certain pain. 
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Soon there came to him the crowning honor of his 
career. A new Hotel de Ville was about to be erected in 
a neighboring city, and the authorities had selected him to 
paint the great panel at the right of the main entrance. As 
he threw the letter containing the proposition on his desk 
and leaned back in his chair a smile of supreme satisfaction 
lighted up his face. He could now carry out a scheme of 
color and massing of figures which had been in his mind for 
years, but which had heretofore been impossible owing to 
the limited area covered by the canvases of hi 
orders. This space would give him all the room lhe 
needed. The subject was to be an incident in the life of 
Rochambeau, just before the Siege of Yorktown. Gregg 
had been selected on account of his nationality. Every 
latitude was given him, and the treatment was to be 
distinctly his own. . : 

It was in searching about the streets and cafés of Paris 
for types to be used in the preliminary sketches for this, 
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the supreme work so far of his life, that he took a seat 
one afternoon in the early autumn at a table outside 
one of the cheap cafés along the Seine. He could the 
better study the faces of those passing, from a position of 
this kind, as well as his fellow-boulevardiers. In his 
coming picture there must necessarily be depicted a 
group of the great Frenchman's followers, and a certain 
differentiation of face would be necessary. On this after- 
noon, then, he had taken his sketch-book from his breast 
pocket and was about to make a memorandum of some 
type passing before him, when a young man in a stu- 
dent’s cap twisted his head to get a closer view of the 
work of Gregg’s pencil. 

An intrusion of that nature from any one but a student 
would have been instantly resented by Adam. Not so, 
however, with the young fellow at his elbow ; these were 
his wards, no matter where he met them. 


eX 
‘* Come up closer, my boy,” said Gregg in a low voice. 
** You belong to the Quartier, do you not?”’ . 


oe Yes.” 

‘* Are you English?” 

‘* No, an American. I am from Maryland.”’ 

‘* From Maryland, you say!’’ exclaimed Adam with 
sudden start, closing his sketch-book and slipping it 
into his pocket. The name always brought with it a 
certain rush of blood to his cheek — why, he could never 
tell. ‘‘ How long have you been in Paris, my lad?’’ 
He had moved back now so that the stranger could 
find a seat beside him. 

‘** Only a few months, sir. I was in London fora time 
and then came over here. I’m working at Julien’s’’— 
and the young fellow squeezed himself into the chair 
Adam had pulled out for him. 

‘* Are you from one of the cities?” 

‘* No, trom Montgomery County, sir.’’ 

‘* That’s next to Frederick, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tea. oe.” 

Both question and answer sent a thrill through the 
painter. Instantly there rushed into his mind the wealth 
of blossoms that greeted him years before, and the figure 
in white standing at the head of the porch steps. How 
many years had passed since he had ridden through 
those orchards! For some minutes Adam sat perfectly 
still, his eyes fixed on the line of trees fringing the para- 
pet of the Seine. The boy kept silent; it was for the 
older man to speak first again. Soon an overwhelming, 
irresistible desire to break through the reserve of years 
surged over the painter. He could ask this lad questions 
he had never asked any one before — not that he had had 
an opportunity, for he had seen no one who knew, and 
he had determined never to write. Here, then, was his 
chance. 

‘** Perhaps, then, you can tell me about some of the old 
residents. I visited your part of the State some years 
ago—in the spring, | remember —and met some of the 
people. What has become of Major Dorsey and Mr. 
Talbot, and’’ —there was a slight pause —‘‘ and Judge 
Colton ?”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know, sir. I’ve heard my father speak of 
them, but I never saw any of them except Judge Colton. 
He used to stay at our house when he held court. He 
lived up in Frederick County —a thin, solemn-looking 
man, with white hair. He's dead now.” 

‘* Judge Colton dead! Are you sure?”’ 

‘* Yes—died the week I left home. Father went up 
to his funeral. He rodein the carriage with Mrs. Colton, 
he told us when he came home. They’re pretty poor up 
there, too; the Judge lost all his money, | heard.’’ 
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Gregg paid for his coffee, rose from his seat, shook 
hands with the boy, gave him his name and address in 
case he ever wanted advice or help, and continued his 
walk under the trees overlooking the river. The news 
had come to him out of the sky, and in a way that par- 
took almost of the supernatural. There was no doubt 
in his mind of its truth. The boy’s Southern accent and 
his description of the man who ten years before had 
denounced Olivia and himself were confirmation enough. 

As he forged along, elbowing his way among the 
throng that crowded the sidewalk, there rushed over 
him the scene in the garret the night he parted from 
Olivia—a scene he thought he had banished from his 
mind years before. He recalled the tones of her voice, 
the outline of her figure stretched out on the old sofa ; 
the squares of moonlight illumining the floor and the 
room. Again he heard the harsh, incisive voice of the 
man who could now no longer wound her. 
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The Flaxen-Haired Girl and 


AT CLANCY’S arrival as night-watchman on the 
canal-boat dock was welcomed by the gossips of 
the. neighborhood. There was a mystery about 

him which made him a choice morsel for the wag- 
ging tongues. Clancy doubtless heard that he was 
suspected of being a ruined spendthrift, an ex-convict, 
or the victim of a disastrous love-affair, but he did not 
show by word or sign that he was affected by these 
rumors. He started at his work with a will, and did it so 
well that the old custom of permitting the children to pick 
up the stray pieces of coal, dropped in unloading, was 
immediately and definitely abolished by him. Every 
bit of the company’s property was absolutely safe during 
Clancy’s working-hours, and, of course, this watchfulness 
was fiercely resented by the needy neighbors. 

Coming to work one evening during his second winter 
as watchman, Clancy found the dock surrounded by a 
fleet of coal-boats. He knew that every tenement in the 
ward knew of italso. ‘The shanty was quickly unlocked, 
the fire was started, and then Clancy hurried out to keep 
the young scamps trom falling into the ways of tempta- 
tion. His appearance was greeted with: ‘‘ Cheese it! 
Here’s Clancy !’* and many shadowy forms, loaded with 
coal-filled baskets, scampered in all directions. 

And Clancy, staring after t!1em, seemed to derive grim 
enjoyment from the effect proiuced by his advent. 


By the time he had reached his studio his mind was 
a up. Olivia was in trouble, perhaps in want. In 
the conditions about her she must be threatened by 
many dangers and must suffer many privations. As the 
picture developed in his mind, the old longing —a long- 
ing which he thought he had entirely stifled—again 
took possession of him and with renewed force. He 
must see Olivia, and at once. Then, as if in palliation of 
this sudden resolve, and as an excuse to his saner self, 
there came to his mind his obligations to his people at 
home, so long neglected, his father being now an old 
man. That was a duty that must not be longer 
deferred. Every year he had intended to go home and 
something had always interfered. Nothing must pre- 
vent now —not even the great canvas awaiting his brush. 

With these thoughts crowding out every other, and 
with the impetus of the resolve hot upon him, he opened 
his portfolio and wrote a note informing the committee 
in charge of the Rochambeau picture of his sudden 
departure for an absence of some weeks, giving as a 
reason his duty to his father who was getting old, and 
his desire to see him. 

Ten days thereafter he set sail for home. 
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Again, as in the old days, Adam drew rein and looked 
over the brown hills of Maryland. No wealth of blos- 
soms greeted him. The trees were bare of leaves, their 
naked branches shivering in the keen November wind. 
In the dips of the uneven roads the water lay in pools. 
Above hung a dull, gray sky telling of the coming cold. 
Overhead long lines of crows flew southward, while here 
and there a deserted cabin showed the havoc the years 
of war had wrought —a havoc which had spared neither 
friend nor foe. 

None of these things disturbed Adam nor checked the 
flow of his spirits. ‘The cold could not reach his heart ; 
there was a welcome, he knew, ahead—a welcome of 
eye and hand and heart. No word of him had reached 
her ears. If she had thought of him at all it was as 
across the sea in some unknown land. Doubtless she 
still believed he had forgotten her and their early days. 
This would make the surprise he held in store for her all 
the more joyous. 

As he neared the brow of the hill he began to con over 
in his mind the exact words he would use when he was 
ushered into her presence. He would pretend at first to 
be a wayfarer and ask for a night’s lodging, or, perhaps, 
it might be best to inquire for young Phil, who must now 
be a great, strapping lad. Then he began thinking out 
other surprises. Of course she would know him— know 
him before he opened his lips. How foolish, then, the 
pretense of deceiving her. What was more important 
was the way in which he would enter the house ; there- 
fore, some care must be exercised. If he should 
approach by the rear and meet either Dinah or old 
Bundy, who must be still alive, of course they would 
recognize him at once before he could caution them, the 
back door being near the old kitchen. The best way 
would be to signal Bundy and call to him before the old 
man could fully identify him. He could then open the 
door softly and step in front of her. 

Perhaps another good way would be to leave his horse 
in the stable, and wait until it grew quite dark —the twi- 
light was already gathering — watch the lights being lit, 
and in this way discover in which room she was sitting. 
Then he would creep under the window and sing the old 
song they had listened to so often together, ‘‘ Weep no 
mo’, me lady.’’ She would know then who had come 
all these miles to see her. - 

Soon his mind ran riot over the gown she would wear ; 
how her hair would be dressed — would she be still the 
same slight, graceful woman, or had the years left their 
mark upon her? The eyes would be the same, he knew, 
and the lips and dazzling teeth; and she would greet 
him with that old fearless look in her face — courage and 
gentleness combined—but would there be any lines 
about the dear mouth and under the eyes? If so would 
she be willing to let him smooth them out? She was 
free now! Both were—free to come and go without 
restraint. What would he not do for her! All her 
future and his own would hereafter be linked together. 
His life, his honors — everything — would be hers ! 
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All these thoughts filled his mind as he rode merrily 
on. Something of the spring and buoyancy of his 
earlier youth came back to him. The few friends who 
knew him as a grave and thoughtful man of purpose and 
achievement would never have recognized him could 








By Owen Kildare 


Knowing the persistence and cunning of the young 
pirates, Clancy hung around the dock until the nip- 
ping cold made him remember his fire. He returned 
to the shanty and stopped short at seeing the door 
slightly ajar. He was sure of having shut it. He 
only had a right in there—and he knew how to deal 
with intruders. 

Ready to jump at the trespasser, Clancy pushed open 
the door —and found the place as empty as he had left 
it. With gloves removed, he stepped to the stove to 
spread his hands before the reddish glow, smiled at him- 
self for his foolish scare — and saw a tiny foot protruding 
from behind the wood-box. 

** It’s one o’ those brats, drat them,’’ he growled, and, 
before kicking the intruder out, he flashed the mean 
light of his lantern on a little, curled-up bundle, a wee, 
flaxen-haired lassie, soundly asleep. 

‘* Get up out o’ that.’’ Clancy continued the dispos- 
sessing process and lifted the girl from the floor. 

The child, still asleep, nestled against his breast and 
wound her arms around his burly neck. Clancy's right 
shot up to tear away the girl’s soft arms — but it stopped 
half-way and he looked at the innocent face, till — some- 
thing came over him. 

‘* If she ain’t like my Nora! Thesame ways and all,”’ 
he whispered, and shook her gently into wakefulness. 


they have looked into his eyes as he sat astride his horse, 
his whole body quivering with expectancy. The heart 
that had lain dormant so long was awake once more. 
It was his turn to be glad. 

He had reached the hill. Another moment and he 
would pass the mass of evergreens to the left, and then 
the quaint dormer windows and chimneys of Derwood 
Manor would greet him. 

At the bend of the road, on the very verge of the hill, 
he checked his horse so suddenly as almost to throw 
him back on his haunches. A sudden chill seized him, 
followed by a rush that sent the blood tingling to the 
roots of his hair. Then he stood up in his stirrups as if 
to see the better. Below, against the background of 
ragged trees, stood two gaunt chimneys. All about was 
blackened grass and half-burned timbers. Derwood 
Manor had been burned to the ground! 
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Driving the spurs into his horse he dashed through the 
ruined gate and up between the trampled and broken 
lilacs to the one unburned cabin. A young negro woman 
stood in the door. 

For an instant he could hardly trust himself to speak. 

‘*T am Mr. Gregg,”’ he said in a choking voice, ‘‘ and 
was here ten years ago. When did this happen?’’ and 
he pointed to the blackened ruins. He had thrown him- 
self from his saddle and stood looking into her face, the 
bridle in his hand. 

‘* In de summertime — las’ August, I think.’’ 

‘* Where’s your mistress? Was she here when the 
house was burned ?”’ 

**T ain’t got no mist’ess—not now. Oh, you mean 
de young mist’ess what used to lib here? Aunt Dinah 
cooked for ’em—she belonged to ’em.”’ 

‘** Yes, yes,’’ urged Gregg. 

** She’s daid!”’ 

‘*My God! Not when the house was burned ?”’ 

‘* No, she warn’t here. She was down in Baltimo’ — 
she went dar after de Jedge died. But she’s daid, 
fo’ sho’, ’cause Aunt Dinah was wid her, and she tol’ 
me ™ 

Adam dropped upon a bench outside of the door of 
the cabin and began passing his hand nervously over his 
forehead as if he would relieve a pain he could not 
locate. A cold sweat stood on his brow; his knees 
shook. The terrible truth had completely unnerved him. 

The woman kept her eyes on him. Such incidents 
were not unusual; almost every day some one came 
looking for friends they would never see again—a 
woman for her husband ; a mother for her son; a father 
for his children. Unknown graves and burned homes 
could be found all the way to the Potomac and beyond. 
This strong man who looked like an officer was like all 
the others. . 

For some minutes Adam sat with his head in his 
hands ; his elbows on his knees, the bridle still hooked 
over his wrist. Hot tears trickled between his closed 
fingers and dropped into the dust at his feet. Then he 
raised his head, and with a strong effort pulled himself 
together. 

** And the little boy —or rather the son—he must be 
grown now. Philip was his name — what has become of 
him?’’ He had regained something of his old poise 
now —his voice and manner showed it. 

‘*T ain’t never heard what ’come o’ him. Went in de 
army, I reckon. Daid, I spec’—mos’ ev’ ybody’s daid 
dat was libin’ here when I growed up.”’ 
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Adam turned his head and looked once more at the 
blackened ruins. What further story was yet to come 
from theirashes? Was nothing left to him —nothing to 
recall even her smile? 

‘* One more question, please: Were you here when 
the fire came ?”’ 

‘* Yes, me and my husband was both here. He ain’t 
home today. We was takin’ care of de place when it 
ketched fire—dat’s how we come to save dis cabin. 
There warn’t no water and nobody to help, and dis was 
all we could do.”’ 

‘* Was anything saved—any furniture, or — pictures 
—or——’”’ 

‘* Nothin’ but dem two chairs inside dar—and dat 
bench what you’s settin’ on. It was on de lawn and 
dat’s how we_come to git ’em.”’ 

‘© Thank you — good-by.’’ 

And again Adam turned his horse’s head toward the 
North. 








CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 


** What’s your name and where d’you live?”’ 

**Tch bin so miide,’’? murmured the lass and just snug- 
gled closer. 

Clancy knew there wasn’t a soul within a mile, yet he 
looked around, and then — without knowing exactly how 
it happened — he found himself rocking the chil in his 
arms to the tune of 


“And the fairies came over the hillside 
For to kiss my sweet colleen good-night,”’ 


until he felt ashamed at the absurdity of it. 

‘* Maybe this don’t beat the band! Me singing a 
foreign kid to sleep, and a strange one at that !”’ 

But the search of the frantic mother led her at last to 
the shanty, and Clancy met her to restore the child. 

** Gute Nacht,”’ said the child, when about to be taken 
away by the grateful mother, and held up her lips. It 
took all of Clancy’s nerve, but he did it, and then blushed 
a purple red. He watched them all the way up the 
street. At last he returned to his shanty. 

Clancy stared long at the wood-box ; the place seemed 
so barren. 

** Gee, but ain’t it lonely — now.” 

The little coal-pilferers had reason to believe that 
Clancy’s sight had suddenly become defective. 
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ROM her girlhood Helena had seemed destined for 
great things. The rest of us in the dormitory recognized 
the sacred aureole that haloed her spirited little head, 

and we even borrowed a hypocritical hope or two for the 
future, that should keep us in countenance while she 
talked and planned. 

But we were mainly pretenders, in our hearts awaiting 
only that future whose open sesame is a plain gold ring ; 
while in Helena’s voice and eyes—we three noted it par- 
ticularly the day after Commencement, when she left town 
for college and the East — there dwelt the inspired certitude 
of ambition’s Amazons. 

‘* I'll see you surely in two years, dear,’’ said Lexie, the 
youngest of us. ‘‘ I’ll teach, you know, that long and save 
every penny. Then I’m coming on to New York to some 
dramatic school, and then es 

‘* And then I’ll begin to talk about the great actress, 
Alexandra Tenison, who used to be a chum of mine,’’ con- 
cluded Helena. 

‘*T shall just have to potter along at my piano here,”’ 
said Belle, the one blonde in our quartet, ‘‘ and long for 
chance to send me where I can 
hear some real music. Mother 
gives me a coming-out tea, you 
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girls’ callers are only boys, you know) and so very present- 
able, I’d send word I’m out next time he calls. Remember 
me to Bob, who is so much nicer than his cousin, and write to 
me—do. H.H.” 


Lexie and I looked at each other when we finished read- 
ing and then hastily looked away. But Lexie is bound to 
say the thing she thinks. 

‘* Georgie Randall, that’s a—positively awful letter,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ It seems almost as though Helena were 

” 





‘* Hush —hush, Lexie,’’ I interrupted quickly. ‘‘ She’s 
just trying to amuse us, to write little interesting things that 
we can understand. How could girls like us comprehend 
all the wonderful things she’s really thinking about ?’’ 

Belle sent me a letter of Helena’s all the way from 
Hawaii, telling me to pass it on to Lexie. 

As the months go by and the baby keeps me so busy I 
find we correspond less frequently, but I never see 
Helena’s handwriting —it is a bit hard to read now that 
she is a Junior — without that old thrill of reflected delight 
in the glorious career that will soon open before her. 






nasty of him? I told him that the conduct of the girls had 
been splendid, that the Dean herself had complimented us 
upon it, and that I was sorry my costume displeased him; 
had I known he was coming out to call at midnight I should 
certainly have received him in my best frock. 

“T thought I’d crushed him—I was so indignant. But he 
only laughed and said that, under the circumstances, dignity 
became me about as well as a pair of spectacles might a 
downy, half-drowned kitten. I hate a man that insists upon 
talking to me as though I were half a pretty vegetable and the 
other half a useful animal! I said good-night to him very dis- 
tantly. I really shouldn’t have been civil to him, but that I 
knew the girls thought it great of him to come charging out 
like that to the rescue. And besides, he is making such a 
name for himself. Our Physics Prof. actually quoted from 
his book on Light Waves last week. 

“Do you know I’m making an awfully attractive record in 
Embryology, Belle? I’min line for the European fellowship — 
think of that! And oh, I’ve got the cutest graduated collection 
of underdone baby-rabbits in alcohol. Wish I could see you, you 
dear girl, and all the beautiful places you write about. H.” 

Perhaps it was deceitful of me, but I didn’t show this 
letter to Lexie —that is, I pretended to have lost all but the 
last page about Embryology, when 
she came over yesterday, after 
school, to show me a book of col- 





know, though, next Thursday.”’ 

It seemed a frivolous thing to say 
at a time like this when we were all 
a-tiptoe, as it were, to peep into the 
future and be worthy of it. 

‘* Yes, I wanted to stay for it,” 
answered Helena. ‘‘ But you, Geor- 
gie?’’ she asked, turning to me. 

I blushed. I had thought in the 
excitement of leavetaking just to 
whisper it to Helena. ‘Taking the 
idea with her as she left us all be- 
hind, she would look at it indul- 
gently, I had hoped, as something 
that might as well happen to an 
ordinary little thing like me. 

“lm engaged, Helena—and 
next month I’ll be—it’s Bob!” I 
stammered. 

And to my amazement I found 
myself the goal of all their eyes, 
the beloved of their lips. Even 
Helena hugged me hard and said 
kindly that many early marriages 
turn out happily, when Belle ex- 
claimed, ‘‘A wife at seventeen !”’ 

In fact, they were all so interested 
in me and Bob that we had time for 
no further talk before the train 
pulled out, and Lexie, Belle and J, 
feeling like some Mormon’s three 
red-eyed widows, climbed the hill 
from the depot together. 
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When Belle married her music- 
teacher and went way off to Hono- 
lulu, Lexie and I read our letters 
from Helenatogether. She brought 
one over to me, to console me the 
day that Bob went away without me 
for the first time. 




















“It’s a lovely spot, this Bryn 
Mawr,” we read, ‘“‘and I’ve got one 
of the very nicest rooms in Old Pem. 
I’m making Biology and Latin my 
majors—always keeping my M. D.- 
ship in view, you know. I’ve quite a 
crush on for Miss Merivale—she’s 
assistant-demonstrator in Bi-classes; 
the cleverest ever, a regular dabster. 

““* You've a great future before you, 
Miss Hurd,’ she said to me the other 
day in Lab. after an exam. in which 
half the class flunked and I got merit. 
Sounds like a brag, doesn’t it, but 
you girls won’t think that of me, will 
you, dears ? 

““Oh, Georgie, guess who turned 
up to call on me the other day!— 
Frank Gault, Bob’s fearfully learned 
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cousin, who complimented me on 
Commencement Day when I read 
that pompous essay of mine on ‘ The 
Individual Versus The Race.’ You know the girls rubber like 
everything when you’re entertaining a MAN in the drawing- 
room, so I gave them their money’s worth by inviting him to 
dinner. You should have seen that poor, solemn fellow when 
he followed me into the dining-room and sat down in company 
with two hundred chatting, laughing, singing girls! (You 
know we cheer and shout and sing at table on big days.) To 
put him quite at his ease I trotted out my latest accomplish- 
ment—a ballet-dance done by the first and second fingers of 
my left hand. Try it, Georgie— you used to be clever with 
your fingers. Double up your thumb, third and little fingers 
and leave the field to the other two. First movement: Make 
them run forward, like dainty little ballet-girl’s legs, stop as 
though in the centre of the stage, pause and courtesy gravely. 
Second: While you whistle under your breath the Ballet- 
Musik from Rubinstein you put them through the steps, 
keeping time carefully and letting the ‘kick’ go now to the 
first, now to the second finger. Third: After a sudden spring 
and a pause, make a quick, tripping rush to the wings, give a 
last swift pirouette, a record kick, a bow, and then — 
“You'll be surprised how well you can do it after practicing 
a bit. I spent only one forenoon at it, cutting lectures, of 
course, and now I can do it better than any girl in our hall. 
“Frank Gault is rather heavy, isn’t he? And he’s so ever- 
lastingly serious. If it weren’t that he’s a man (most of the 


DRAWN BY MARY FRATZ 


“*The Girls Rubber Like Everything When You're Entertaining a Man’” 


“Denbigh Hall burned down to the ground last night,’’ she 
wrote. ‘It was the most awful thing. All the girls got out 
safely, but they lost nearly all their things. The rest of us 
donated parts of our wardrobes to help them out. I gave them 
all my stockings and then found I had only an odd one left, so 
I had to borrow one from a girl in Pem. It was dreadful. 
When the alarm came I jumped out of bed, slipped on my silk 
petticoat and my white coat, dragged on my Du Barry ties 
and rushed out. The minute I got out on the campus some 
one planted me under the hose, which of course promptly 
burst, just deluging us. Part of the time I passed buckets of 
water, part the time I helped the Seniors carry out their theses 
and things. And then when the Haverford boys came up 
with their college yell to help us I went into the dining-room 
and passed out coffee tothem. It was awfully exciting. And 
in the midst of it all, out from town in his automobile comes 
Frank Gault. He’d heard Denbigh was my hall (he ought 
to have known better) and dashed out in the bubble. Fancy ! 
And me in such a rig! I never thought of how I looked, 
though, till I saw the way he was looking at me. He made 
me drink some of the hot coffee myself then, and stormed 
around about what he called ‘the absurdity of an institution 
that had no better protection against fire than that supplied 
by a company of hysterical girls in draggled silk petticoats 
and thin-soled, French-heeled slippers!’ Wasn’t it perfectly 


—— 
Mory Bat 


lege songs and a lovely little hand- 
made corset-cover of lace Helena 
had sent her for her birthday. 
Tears actually came to my eyes as 
I touched the dainty thing and 
thought that Helena’s own hands 
had made it. 

** Isn’t it lovely of her?’’ I cried. 

** Yes—of course,’’ Lexie said, 
with no heart in her voice; ‘‘ but 
what right has she to waste her time 
on a thing like that, that any seam- 
stress might do?’’ 

‘* Why, Lexie, how ungrateful !”’ 

‘* Tf she wants to make me glad I 
was born,’’ cried Lexie fiercely, 
‘let her do with her opportunity 
what I’d have done with mine — if it 
had come to me. Imagine Helena 
singing college songs—stuff like 
this!’’ 

With a savage gesture she bent 
back the covers of the book Helena 
had sent, and mockingly she sang : 


“The Freshman had a caller in the 
parlor one day ; 

They were sitting side by side and 
had lots and lots to say. 

In walked a haughty Sophomore, a 
suitor by her side: 

‘Oh, Freshman, leave the parlor, 
please, and take your beau out 
side!’”’ 


‘* And she says she composed it 
herself.’’ Lexie’s voice was bitter 
and contemptuous. ‘* I'd be proud 
of a thing like that, wouldn’t you?” 

I didn’t answer. My eye, search- 
ing for something worthy of Helena, 
had caught sight of another verse. 
I knew it was hers, for it was also 
marked with a cross. 

“As Freshmen we came to the halls 
of Bryn Mawr, 

All timid, tender and green, 

Like undifferentiate, typical cells, 

Where the others developed had 

been,”’ 


I pointed tentatively to this; it 
sounded scientific. But Lexie cried 


‘*Frivolous! Frivolous!’’ and 
stormed out of the house 
I was very blue that night. 
& 
This is my own letter from 


Helena, which came a week late 
that month : 


“6 





Georgie, dear, I’m going to tell 
you something that I oughtn’t, and 
you must not repeat it to asoul. But 

I know that Frank Gault tells Bob everything, so you will 

know anyway. Iwas in town shopping last week when I met 

him— Frank Gault—and he trailed around after me like a 

patient bull in a crockery shop, from counter to counter (im 

agine him—the coming Physicist !), while I got the materials 

for my gown for the garden party we Seniors are giving for the 

Library Fund. Of course, then I had to invite him to come 

It was yesterday, a beautiful day, and my elbow-sleeved Pat 

muslin with the Valenciennes was just the coyest thing! H 

stayed quite late and drank such quantities of tea and lemonad 

that I promised to have a wing of the New Library named at 
him. : 

““* No—do I deserve a reward ?’ he said then, in that lit 
way ofhis. ‘Well, let me choose it. Walk tothe train with 


“T shook my head ‘Too late for tha t 
government rules. I'll go down as far as the gates byo 

“As we walked he began to talk about himself and ‘ 
work ahead of him—a thing he never cd: you know. | 


listened, really interested, for he’s certainly going to be a great 
scientist, and it’s flattering to an undergrad to be the confidante 
of such a man. a 
«Tt will be fine to-watch you do all this,’ I said when he 
stopped. : ; 
“*No—will it?’ he said, taking my hand and putting it on 
his arm—as though, even if it was dark, I didn’t know the 
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road better than he! ‘Well, come closer and help instead 
of merely watching, won’t you, Helena? . . Oh, you 
must know that I love you, little girl! I love you with all 
the strength that’s in me, and if you’]! only give me a chance 
I will make you care —care as vitally as I do. Oh, child, 
I know you don’t love me. You love noone, nothing. You 
are only a child playing at being a woman, but you play so 
well—ah, so well, Helena, that you’ve « aught my heart in 
the meshes of the game and you must 

““*VYou mustn’t say any more,’ I interrupted at last. I 
could feel his arm trembling and the earnestness of his 
voice astonished and troubled me. ‘And you—you are 
mistaken ; Ido—I do love the career I have chosen. I love 
it as you say you—that is, with all the strength I’ve got. 
Of course I shall never marry. And I’m not a child, Mr. 
Gault, nor a baby, nor a kitten. But I am oety —sorry. 
And I had no idea that you—and | think we’d better say 
good-night.’ 

‘‘It wasn’t very lucid, but I turned to leave him. He 
only put his other hand over mine and held me there. 


ox 


‘** Listen — Mistress Hurd,’ he said, and there was nearly 
4 laugh in his voice. It made me uncomfortable, ‘be I 
thought he’d be—feeling unhappy, you know. ‘ You'll 
marry as sure as there are men in the world who love a girl 

with a laugh like yours, and that special way of carrying 
the head, and — but I need not particularize. You’ll marry 
as sure as women are born with the longing for home and 
happiness in their hearts. Yes, you’ll marry —but will it 
be a grave fellow like myself, who can only love you and 
work for you and wait for you? I'll wait, He lena, half my 
life, if 1 may spend the other half with you,’ 

whi * you mustn’t say things like that!’ I cried, dis- 
tressed. ‘And I must go in. It must be ne arly seven, and 
it’s against the rules ——’ 

“He bent toward me. ‘I know,’ he said with a low 
laugh, ‘there’s not the least use asking for a good-night 
kiss. You’re not a woman yet—only a Senior. But the 
time will come when——’ 

** Good-night, Mr. Gault,’ I said angrily and flew from 
him up the path. 

‘*He overtook me, of course, in a minute and insisted 
upon accompanying me to the very door of my hall. He 
didn’t say anything more — of that sort, but — but, Georgie, 
he must be a very conceited man, for I could tell by his 
manner that he was not the least bit cast down. — HELENA. 

.S.—I am sending vou a perfectly swell recipe for 
making fudge and panoche. Be sure to use condensed 
cream and walnuts—notalmonds. I made 
some last night and we ate ourselves black 
in the face ; it was so good. — H.”’ 





*“*Oh, I—I1 was going to Paris—straight—this very 
week. I was going to pitch in and loosen up my ‘*reach, 
and then, by the time the Sorbonne lectures began, you see, 

—but——’ (His question had roused all my old enthusi- 
asm, but I wanted to cry before I got through.) ‘ But it’s all 
of no use — now.’ 

** He looked over toward Aunt Ida. She was talking at 
the farther end of the corridor with the nurse. 

***T don’t know about that part of it,’ he said softly. 

*** You don’t know !’ I repeated hysterically. 

*** There’s stilla way, Helena. Listen. One artist often 
helps another. Scientific men are often indebted to each 
other. The very proof of enlightenment is one’s ability 
properly to appreciate and depreciate the value of conven- 
tions. Let me help you, as though we were comrades, one 
of whom has too much and the other, temporarily, too little. 
We do belong, in a way, to the same guild, you know. 
And — the better to do this that we contemplate — marry me, 
Helena. No, no— wait, let me speak. Let me take you to 
Paris and see you settled at your work. Then I’ll come 
back home and leave you undisturbed. You shall be as free 
as though you had your scholarship—upon my soul. Say 
yes— child — say yes! 

‘*T sat up on the couch and stared at him. For the first 
time since Julia McMullin and I went down together the 
world seemed worth living in again. And then—all of a 
sudden I remembered and fell back. 


on 


““* You— you wouldn’t want a wife with a broken nose!’ 
I sobbed outright. 

‘He put his arm then under the pillow and lifted me 
up and kissed me—in just a fatherly way, you know, on 
the forehead; all the rest of my face was covered with 
bandages. 

““*T wasn’t thinking of my wife’s nose,’ he said with a 
laugh. ‘In fact, you’d hardly call her my wife, would you, 
who'd be studying medicine three thousand miles and more 
from where I live? Still—I mustn’t get you under false 
pretenses, dear. Mulhausen says that nose of yours will 
come out in all its pristine sauciness and straightness after 
this linen eclipse is past. I should say that would be by 
Thursday. I'll see about staterooms for Monday. There— 
don’t worry; it will all come right, trust me.’ 

“You see, Georgie, just how it was now. Frank and I 
have become the best of friends. Among men and women 
with scientific aims and principles platonic friendships are 
surely possible. He persuaded me to see Switzerland, 
Belgium and Holland before coming to Paris, as I could 


automobile trip to Fontainebleau two weeksago. He leaves 
me to a feeling of such horrible loneliness and depression, 
after our congenial companionship of the past three months, 
as I can hardly bear and not cry out to him to take me with 
him. Do write me, Georgie, immediately.— H.”’ 


ot 


Lexie’s bitter prophecy that Helena would not be at 
the Rue Vallette to receive my letter did not deter me 
from writing. I knew that the dear girl was brave and 
strong enough to fight even against herself for her future, 
and I was right. I heard three times from her during 
that year and one letter Belle sent me from Honolulu. 
Gay, clever letters they were, full of promise. She had 
become so interested in her work that I never alluded to 
the moment of weakness in which she had contemplated 
abandoning it. She wrote once: 


**T feel as though I had lived always with the Pantheon 
dome just beyond my south window and the old church of 
St. Genevieve on the other side of me. The most fascinat- 
ing thing in the world is to be a student and at Paris.”’ 


She didn’t often mention her husband, with whom I 
knew she corresponded regularly. Once she described 
a homesick American girl whose mother had left Paris 
after entering her at the Conservatoire, saying : 

“‘ She’s in that same terror of being left alone that I was in 


when I came so near making a goose of myself at Frank’s 
departure.”’ 


She was about to go on a coaching trip through 
Normandy with a party of students at the close of her 
year’s work, when Frank Gault sent for her. He wrote 
her the following : 


‘* Everybody in town is busy talking scandal in which you 
and I play the principal réles. I need not repeat to you all 
the abominable tales I’ve heard, and I’ve waited till your 
vear’s work was finished before troubling you with it. But 
for my sake, for your sister’s and for your own, Helena, 
come ae for the vacation months, anyway. I'll take you 
back to Paris in time for the next term’s opening, but come 
home now and shut gossip’s foul mouth, or I must defend 
my name and my wife’s in a man’s way.” 


Lexie brought me Helena’s letter that quoted this. It 
was dated from New York, where Frank had gone on to 
meet her, and where they stayed for a 
couple of weeks. We saw an account 





I was bound in honor not to show this 
to Lexie, though I couldn't resist telling 
her what Helena had sacrificed for her 
career. But the following June at my 
little Helena’s birthday party, when we 
made candy for the youngsters, Lexie 


saw the panoche recipe in Helena’s hand- H 
writing and was so detestably sarcastic O ’ 


about it that it almost spoiled my pleasure 
in the day. Still the little affair went off 
well, and when Lexie, Bob and I sat down 
to dinner we grown people behaved like 
merry children ourselves till—till that 
out enmen came. It was from Frank 
Gault to Bob, Only a few words, but oh, 
the difference they made in my world. 
Bob read aloud with a roar of a laugh: 


“Married this morning to Helena Hurd. 
We sail at noon. Letter soon.’’ 


I didn’t believe it at first ; Bob so loves 
to tease me about Helena. But when I 
had read it myself and passed it on to 
Lexie I saw my disappointment mirrored 
inher face. She hardly touched her des- 
sert and left hurriedly because she had 
some papers to correct, she said. 


Call Me Sweetheart 


By Dora Read Goodale 


THE green fields where we laughed and dreamed together, 

In a world of song and flowers! 

What to us were toil or trouble, wind or weather, 
While the Rose of Youth was ours? 

Call me sweetheart now the golden locks are white, dear, 
Now the step and pulse are slow; 

We were sweethearts once when heart and foot were light, dear, 
In the days of long ago. 


Youth was brave with many a plume and wreath long tarnished, 
Rich in many a gallant guest! 
Wit and fancy, pride and mirth have vanished — vanished ; I said. ‘‘ Get those blue-prints she sent 
Love outlingers all the rest. 
Call me sweetheart though the locks are scant and white, dear, 
Though the step and pulse are slow ; 
We were sweethearts once when heart and foot were light, dear, 


‘* D’ye think she cared for Frank her- In the days of long ago. 


self?’’ Bob asked. 

‘* For Frank!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ No, 
but she did care once for Helena.’’ 

At which he howled with laughter again 
and was still shaking, like the stupid fel- 
low he is, when he went out to send a 
telegram of congratulation to the ship. 


Childhood’s Eden we shall nevermore recapture 
To behold the visions there: 

Never tread again the morning peaks of rapture, 
Nor the wine-press of despair. 

Call me sweetheart now the golden locks are white, dear, 


ax Now the step and pulse are slow ; 


I seemed almost to have been holding 
my breath till Helena’s letter came. It 
was dated Paris. Here it is: 





of Elizabeth Hurd’s coming-out ball 
later, and Mrs. Frank Gault’s Paris 
gown was described and her picture was 
printed with the article. Helena’s old 
girlish sauciness had given place to a 
charming maturity of strength and grace. 


or 


My little Bob was only a week old when 
the paper arrived —his coming had pre- 
vented my accepting Helena’s invitation 
to come East to visit her. I sent the 
paper to Lexie, but she made no mention 
of it when she came to see me toward 
the end of the month. Then my long 
illness came, and when I saw Lexie 
again and asked about Helena, she 
only pressed my hand and told me not 
to excite myself. 

‘* But she must be back in _ those 
pretty littke rooms in the Rue Vallette,’’ 


us, Lexie, and let's try to imagine her 
there.”’ 

She did, and we talked of it all—our 
old life together when we four were 
inseparable, all young and full of hope 
and ambition. 

‘* But you see, dear,’”’ I said, putting 
my hand on Lexie’s as she sat beside my 
bed, ‘‘ Helena was the only one for 
whom Fate really intended greatness.”’ 

She nodded, but leit shortly after. 

I wasn’t well that spring, and, although 
Helena hadn’t answered the first letter I 
sent over to the old address in Paris, | 
couldn’t find leisure and strength to 


We were sweethearts once when heart and foot were light, dear, write again. It was toward summer 
In the days of long ago. 


that I got the letter from Belle, which 
ended thus : 








. Georgie, dear, I don’t dare to say ‘and 
Lexie’; she’s such an uncompromising 
soul she’d send this back to me unread, But I want you 
to understand. 

“You know it all came about from playing basket-ball. 
Oh, Georgie, you never knew what fun there is in flying 
over a field in your bloomers, pursued by a crowd of Juniors, 
with a precious ball hugged tight to your heart fora minute 
before you send it flying fair, square and pat into the basket, 
while the whole campus yells till it’s hoarse: ‘Hurd! 
Hurd! Ain’t she a Bird?’ 

“T never told you girls about playing ball because—well, 
because. But I got my punishment both for doing it and 
deceiving vou about it. For at our very last game that 
wretched Julia McMullin—she plays sucha dirty game — 
fouled me and we went down together, and—Georgie ! I 
broke my nose. Wasn’t it terrible! It’s one of those funny- 
dreadful things — like Cyrano. But it’s all very well fora 
man—buta girl with a broken nose — oh ! 

‘But, bad as this was, there was one thing a good deal 
worse. I had to goto the hospital. I had to cut the last big 
lectures. I couldn’t take the quizzes nor even the finals, 
and I lost the European scholarship! That detestable Julia 
MecMullin got it. Oh, what a hard nose that girl must have! 

‘Now, about Frank — Frank Gault. You can’t guess 
how kind he was, Georgie, how sympathetic A erie not 
loverlike at all. He didn’t bother me with any nonsense. 
He saw how I felt about my scholarship and my nose, and 
when Aunt Ida hurried to the college he came with her 
and brought out his friend, Doctor Mulhausen, the great 
spec ialist, to see me. 

‘He came again as soon after the operation as they’d let 
himin. I was wretched—so cross at making such a mess 
of things that I didn’t care much whether I got well or not. 
I told him so when he tried to cheer me up. 





oN 
**Julia McMullin’s been in to say good-by to me, too,’ I 
snarled. ‘ She might have spared me that.’ 


*** Ye-es,’ he said absent-mi ndedly. 


see 


s { ‘So she might.’ 
And it’s criminally wasteful — the use she’s going to put 
that scholarship to. Who but a fat, red-haired Chicago 
girl would dream of studying at Geneva?’ 
ace y $ , 
You intended he began. 





practice my French almost as well on our travels, and 
really we have had a delightful summer. He is a most 
equable and attentive traveling companion, and has seen 
so much of the world and knows so much that’s interesting 
about its material side, too, that I was tempted to take up 
Physics with him. And really I learned a lot, though the 
time went so fast, and he was so solicitous for my health; 
for, of course, he is ambitious for me and wants me to make 
a big success. 

““Good-by, dear. Explain things to Lexie, and believe 
me always your same old Helena,”’ 


or 


I rushed with this letter to Lexie. ‘‘ Isn’t she the 
dearest, bravest, strongest girl?’’ I cried when she had 
finished reading it. ‘* Oh, Lexie, I feel ashamed ever to 
have doubted her. Think of her, after failure, triumph- 
ing over all obstacles and i 

** Meaning her nose ?’’ 

‘* Meaning — Lexie, how can you !”’ 

Lexie sat in her desk-chair on the platform ; school 
was out and the room deserted. She folded the letter 
and was about to hand it to me, when the back of the 
last page caught her attention. She read it, her lips 
tightening and her face growing scornful. 

‘ There’s a postscript,’’ she said, dropping the letter 
in my lap, ‘‘ that wasn’t intended for me. I’m sorry I 
read it— you probably overlooked it.”’ 

I had. I read it now with Lexie’s challenging eyes 
fixed upon me: 





“Frank sailed for America today. I’ve kept this letter a 
week, intending to tell you how nicely I am settled here in 
the Rue Vallette. But now that I’m really face to face with 
parting from him (Oh, Georgie, don’t tell Lexie; but you 
care for Bob and you will know) I’d throw every stick I’ve 
put in this place outdoors—I’d give up everything I 
thought I wanted —I’d follow him back without a regret — 
tf only he’d ask me. But he won’t. He goes about making 
his preparations as cheerily, as sensibly as he arranged our 


“Tothink of Helena Hurd ssettling down 
in an interior town to a life half-social, half- 
domestic, as merely one of the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine. We’d never have believed it of her in the 
old days. What—oh, what will Lexie say?” 


ox 


What would she say? I confronted her with it. 
‘* Do you mean to tell me,’’ I cried, thrusting the letter 
into her hands, ‘‘ that Helena never went back, that she 
miserably ——’’ 

Lexie put her arms about me as though to shield me 
from the blow her own lips dealt. 

‘*[ kept it from you, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘ You were 
not strong enough to bear it.’’ 

‘* But why — oh, Lexie, there must be some mistake ! 
You should write to her immediately. Encourage her, 
inspire her again with the old faith-— oh, do, dear!”’ 

‘* 1 have.’’ Lexie sat up on the side of my bed, her 
face determined, her eyes aglow. ‘‘I wrote a month 
ago. I invoked all the hopes and beliefs of our girlhood. 
And I called upon her, by all that was sacred in our 
hopes for her, to throw off her chains and march on to 
victory !”’ 

‘* Yes. That was right. And she answered?” 

‘* She — she didn’t answer right away.”’ 

‘* But when she did —don’t keep anything more from 
me, Lexie. Show me her letter.” 

‘* She didn’t send me any. 

‘* She didn’t!” 

‘* No, it was a telegram. I got it yesterday. 

Lie down, Georgie, do! Bob will be angry with me if 
he comes back and finds you excited.’’ 

‘* Lexie Tenison, give me that telegram,’’ I cried. 

‘*[—haven’t it with me. There — then !”’ 

She put it in my hand. I hate the yellow things ; they 
always frighten me. But I opened it. It contained only 
one word and a signature : 





“Twins. 
** HELENA GAULT.” 
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DRAWN BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


Where Men are Men and Women are Women 


Shorty’s Funeral—A Story of a Mining Camp 
By William McGinnies 


O ONE seemed to know where he came from, 
and, following the custom of our camp, no one 
asked him. He just drifted into our little 
mining camp one beautiful spring day ‘‘ with 
the other robins,’’ as Big Mike, our ore hauler, 
expressed it. 

It was Big Mike who nicknamed him 

** Shorty,’’ and by that name he was known 

while he stayed with us. Though short of 

stature he was broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 

and could swing a hammer with almost any of 
the big fellows in the camp. 

It was the Major who took him in and shared 

his cabin with him. In a short time the cabin 

was known as the neatest in the camp. He was one of the best-natured men 

in our camp, but after one or two attempts the others gave up trying to im- 

pose on him. It wasn’t safe. 

He had a high regard for all womankind, and yet he was so bashful that he 
would almost run at the sight of a woman. To speak disrespectfully of any 
woman in his presence meant a fight or a foot-race. He spent many a dollar 
of his wages in the ‘‘ Last Chance,’’ over the bar, at the wheel, or faro, but 
he always played a square game and always paid his bills. 

That first winter in the camp was an unusually severe one. The snow fell 
deep and the snowslides were frequent and often fatal to some poor miner. 
A small slide came down one morning, burying a cabin in which were four 
miners. Shorty led a party to dig them out. Farther up the mountainside 
another and larger slide hung trembling and threatening to fall at any moment. 
The other men hung back, but Shorty urged them on. ‘‘ Those fellows may 
be alive. They would doit forus.’’ Still the men hung back. Then from the 
ruins of that cabin across the gulch came a faint hail. ‘‘ That’s Jim Williams,” 
said Shorty. ‘‘ Boys, we’ve just got to get him; you know he’s got a wife 
and a little kid. Come on.”’ 

They plunged across the gulch and dug out those miners. All were alive, 
and though badly bruised, all could walk, and they started back. They had 
barely reached the other side of the gulch when, with a roar that was heard for 
miles, the big slide came down, sweeping the sides of the mountain bare and 
burying that cabin under thousands of tons of rocks and snow. 

** You fellows will have to build a new cabin next summer,’’ laughed Shorty, 
but all the others shuddered as they thought how near they had been to death. 


x 


There was an accident one day, and Shorty was carried out of the tunnel on 
a plank, and turned over to the undertaker. They could not find enough 
money in his pockets to buy a coffin, so the proprietor of the ‘‘ Last Chance ”’ 
chipped in a ten-dollar piece to start it, and in a few minutes collected enough 
to buy a coffin and a neat suit of clothes. 

‘** Now let’s get that city preacher and give Shorty a proper send-off,’’ sug- 
gested Jim McDonald, a big, burly miner. Jim had been well raised, and had 
a good education. Twenty years in the mining camps had given him a rough 


‘exterior, but his heart was as tender as a woman’s. 


The city preacher was a new arrival in the camp. He had preached in the 
schoolhouse the previous Sunday, and I asked one of the miners how he liked 
the sermon. 

‘* Nothing very soothing about it,’’ he replied, ‘‘and I don’t believe it would 
assay a trace of love, but maybe he will do better at a funeral.’’ 

Jim called on the preacher and made known his errand, and then thought he 
had better give the_preacher a few points about Shorty’s character. 

‘* Not much on religion, drank some, gambled some and always played a fair 
game. But, Parson, if any one was sick or in trouble Shorty was always there 
to help him. I guess you can fix up something, but give him a square deal.”’ 

The preacher looked hard at Jim, promised to conduct the service, and Jim 
came back and reported to the Major, who had charge of the arrangements. 

The services were held at the grave. It was a beautiful spring afternoon. 
The cemetery was about a mile from the camp, up another gulch, on a flat, 
at the lower edge of which ran a beautiful little stream. 

Our camp boasted some fine male voices, and four of these, with Louis, a 
German mining engineer, as leader, stood at one side of the grave. ‘The 
Major stood at the foot, the preacher at the head. 

‘Two small boys worked their way through the crowd, edged up to the coffin, 
and each dropped on it a small bunch of wild violets, then dodged back into the 
crowd, as if frightened at what they had done. It was their tribute to their 
friend. Their father had been killed in the mines, their mother was doing 
washing and mending for the miners. Shorty found the boys on the street just 
before Christmas, took them into a store, fitted them out from head to foot 
with warm clothes, and gave them each a dollar. 

Just as the singers were about to begin a woman carrying a basket of flowers 
made her way through the crowd and knelt by the side of the coffin. She was 
plainly dressed and her hands were rough from hard work. ‘Taking a snow- 
white handkerchief from her pocket she wiped the dust from the top of the 
coffin, replacing carefully the violets dropped by the boys. Then she covered 
the top of the coffin with the ferns, the columbines, bluebells, daisies and 
violets which she had spent all the forenoon in gathering and arranging. It 
was her husband whom Shorty had helped dig out of the snowslide. 

A number of others came forward and with their own hands laid flowers on 
the coffin or threw them into the grave. 

The Major nodded to the singers. ‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ they sang. 
The city preacher opened the Book, read a chapter, and then, to the astonish- 
ment of all, launched into a tirade against the lives the men were living in that 
mining camp, dwelling particularly upon the life Shorty had led. 

** And now, without a moment’s warning, his soul is hurled into the presence 
of its Maker. No time for repentance—no prayer for mercy —his chance for 
salvation forever lust, he is now doomed to everlasting punishment.” 

Ashe spoke the miners began to get uneasy; the look on their faces was 
something not to be forgotten. As he uttered the words consigning Shorty to 
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A Child of Sacrifice—A Story of the Drought Lands 
By Sharlot M. Hall 


T WAS a scant holding, that forty rented acres of 
lean alfalfa with a rude adobe shack at the end; 
in all the Salt River Valley there was not a home 
that held less of wealth or more of happiness. 

They were very young—so young that the 
little head nestled against her shoulder slipped 
sasily into the comforting. hollow where her doll 
children had rested. And as he watched her 
bending over the tender, helpless bundle with 
that rapture of protection that all at once seemed 
to set her far above him his lips quivered under 
their faint line of down, and a big, strange pain 
clutched at his boyish throat and gripped his 
heart with awe and mystery and a chill of fore- 

boding. He remembered suddenly how poor they were —and then he smiled, 
for did not his arm lie between them and all that ? 

He stooped and kissed her and went back to his work, guiding the sluggish 
brown water among the green tufts of alfalfa. Like a runner who feels the 
heel-weights and squares himself to win in spite of all, he squared his shoulders 
and lifted his head and set himself to win for them —for her and his child. 


5% 


And she, singing through the little mud-walled home, would ‘stop in the 
doorway and swing high on her arm a crowing bundle, out of which two pink, 
uncertain fists were waved joyously to the man in the field. 

He did not tell her at first, and she was too much absorbed in the baby to 
notice that the watering-days came farther and farther apart, and the stream 
that crawled through the canal across the road dropped lower and lower. 

Some of his neighbors were already leaving their farms ; others, like himself, 
clung to the poor hope of summer rains. But the river, their river, the artery 
through which life flowed into that hard-won oasis, was dribbling to slimy 
pools edged with bitter rings of biting salt and gleaming under veils of scum, 
rainbowed and jeweled by the Arizona sun, 

The earth rung under his heels as he worked and the wilting alfalfa sent upa 
sickening odor that mingled with the choking alkali dust rising in vicious puffs 
behind his shovel. 

All day long he faced the pitiless sky and his dying fields doggedly, working 
on as if the care of his hands might someway atone for the water he could not 
give; but in the evening on the shady side of the adobe shack he laughed the 
old, boyish laugh and tossed the baby in his arms, or bent his curly head to 
the eager, tugging little fingers, while his heart sang joyously the old, old 
rhythm of ‘‘ Thou and I, and this our little one.’?”, Home and love blotted out 
the dread and toil of the day as the blessed night blotted out the savage heat 
and torture of the thirst-racked land, and in the brief peace man and earth 
hoped together, 

‘Then one evening he came up the footpath along the dry ditch, and no cooing 
welcome met him, and no fluttering, eager hands were stretched out to clasp 
his own. She sat with a dejected droop in the patch of shade, and on her 
knees the baby lay pale and still as a withering blossom. 

‘There were yet a few dollars saved from the beginning, and with the scant 
hoard they went to the doctor. He was a busy man and he was having a 
dozen such cases a week, yet he meant to speak kindly. 

‘* It’s no use; medicine won’t help. He hasn’t vitality to bear this heat. 
Take him to the mountains —tomorrow ; it’s the one chance.’’ 

That very night, with her hands and heart trembling with fear, she packed 
their scanty goods: such comforts as they could get for the baby ; a little food 
for themselves; and he flung the harness on the plow-team and silently hitched 
them to the old farm-wagon. She climbed to the high seat and held down 
her arms for a shawl-wrapped bundle; then, silent still, he got up beside her, 
and the wagon bumped and jostled over the dry ditches out into the road, 

oot 

The gray, lone thread of wagon-road that pitches and rolls up the boulder- 
sown back of Bumblebee Hill lay baking in the noon sun. It swam in silvery 
heat waves, and little tufts of scorched grass quivered and shimmered like 
wavering reflections in stagnant water. The air was dead as an oven draft and 
the rocks underfoot struck hot through hoof and shoe-leather. Just where the 
last hundred yards below the Divide breaks into wilder confusion, huge and 
angry as a storm-driven sea turned to granite, a wagon was stalled ; one front 
wheel caught against a great boulder. The horses hung against the neck-yoke 
spent and sullen, It was nothing to them that smooth going lay beyond those 
ragged rocks. Painfully they had dragged the jolting wagon hour by hour, 
day and night, a hundred weary miles from the desert below. They had 
bent wearily but well to this last effort, and the very earth seemed to rise up 
and hold them back. 

A man stood beside the wagon, the lines hanging listlessly in his hands as he 
leaned against the wheel. Behind the wagon on a boulder beside the trail a 
woman sat with something in an old brown shawl on her lap. Her head was 
bowed in her hands, but her knees kept a slow, rocking motion. 

There was no sound except the deep breathing of the panting horses ; the 
pat, pat, pat of the sweat as it ran from their dripping bodies and spattered 
on the smooth rock of the road, and now and then the crunch of a stone as the 
man shifted his position or a horse moved his weight from one foot to another. 

Presently the shrill chatter of a rock squirrel woke the man from his lethargy ; 
he straightened up, tightening the lines. The horses turned their heads in 
mute inquiry ; he clucked to them, shook the whip, and one, the old friend of 
many a hard-turned furrow, dug into the collar, straining inch by inch to raise 
the load. Slowly, slowly, till just as his weaker mate was ready his strength 
failed and he swung back. 

The man shouted broken cries of encouragement, lashing the team with his 
whip, till up, up, the wheels crawled again-—almost over. One breath, one 
pull, six inches ahead was safety; but the weaker failed and the brave old 
leader was dragged to his knees on the rocky road. He struggled for the lost 
ground, but a tug snapped, and with a despairing cry from the man the brake 
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The War Maiden of the 


Sioux 


The Valiant Story of the Most Beautiful Girl of Two Indian Tribes 


By Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa), Author of “ Indian Boyhood,” etc. 


HE old man, Smoky Day, was for many years the he was noted for daring and success in battle. In 
+ best-known story-teller and historian of his tribe. silence he listened as he filled his pipe, and seemed 
He it was who told me the story of the War to meditate while he smoked the fragrant tobacco. At 
Maiden. In the old days it was unusual but not un- last he spoke with tears in his eyes. 
heard of for a woman to go upon the war-path—perhaps ‘** Daughter, 1 am an old man! My heart beats in 
a young girl, the last of her line, or a widow whose well- my throat, and my old eyes cannot keep back the tears. 
loved husband had fallen on the field —and there could My three sons, on whom | had placed all my hopes, are 
be no greater incentive to feats of desperate daring on gone to a far country! You are the only child left to 
the part of the warriors. . my old age, and you, too, are brave—as brave as any 
‘A long time ago,’’ said old Smoky Day, ‘‘the of your brothers. If you go I fear that you may not 
Unkpapa and the Cut-Head bands of Sioux united their return to me; yet I cannot refuse you my permission !’ 
camps upon a vast prairie east of the Minne Wak4n 
le 


(now called Devil’s Lake). It was midsummer, and ort 

the people shared in the happiness of every living thing. ‘* The old man began to chant a war-song, and some 
We had food in abundance, for bison in countless of his people, hearing him, came in to learn what was 
numbers overspread the plain. in his mind. He told them all, and immediately many 


‘* The teepee village was laid out in two great rings, young men volunteered for the war-party, in order to 
and all was in readiness for the midsummer entertain- have the honor of going with the daughter of their chief. 
ments. There were ball games, feasts and dances every ‘* Several of MakAtah’s suitors were among them, and 
day, and late into the night. You have heard of the each watched eagerly for an opportunity to ride at her 
festivities of those days ; there are none like them now,’’ side. At night she pitched her little teepee within the 
said the old man, oad he sighed heavily as he laid down circle of her cousins’ campfires, and there she slept 
the red pipe which was to be passed from hand to hand without fear. Courteous youths brought to her every 
during the recital. morning and evening fresh venison for her repast. Yet 

‘* The head chief of the Unkpapas then was Tam4koche _ there was no courting, for all attentions paid to a maiden 
(His Country). He was in his time a notable warrior, when on the war-path must be those of a brother toa 
a hunter and a feast-maker, much beloved by his people. _ sister, and all must be equally received by her. 


He was the father of three sons, but he was so anxious ‘* Two days later, when the two parties of Sioux met 

to make them warriors of great reputation that they had on the plains, the maiden’s presence was heralded 

all, despising danger, been killed in battle. throughout the camp, as an inspiration to the young and 
oer “ 


The chief had also a very pretty daughter, whose untried warriors of both bands to distinguish themselves 
name was Makdtah. Since all his sons were slain he in the field. It is true that some of the older men con- 
had placed his affections solely upon the girl, and she sidered it unwise to allow Makdtah to accompany the 
grew up listening to praises of the brave deeds of her war-party. ; ; 

brothers, which her father never tired of chanting when ‘** The girl,’ said they to one another, ‘ is very am- 
they were together in the lodge. At times Mak4tah was _ bitious as well as brave. She will surely risk her own 
called upon to dance to the ‘ Strong Heart’ songs. life in battle, which will make the young men desperate, 
‘Thus even as a child she loved the thought of war, and we shall lose many of them!’ 


although she was the prettiest and most modest maiden ‘* Nevertheless they loved her and her father; there- 
in the two tribes. As she grew into womanhood she fore they did not protest openly. ; 
became the belle of her father’s village, and her beauty ‘* On the third day the Sioux scouts returned with the 


and spirit were talked of even among the neighboring word that the Crows were camping, as had been sup- 
bands of Sioux. But it appeared that Makdtah did not posed, at the confluence of the Redwater and the Missouri 
care to marry. She had only two ambitions. One was’ Rivers. It was a great camp. All of the Crow tribe 
to prove to her father that, though only a maid, she had _ were there, they said, with their thousands of fine horses. 


the heart of a warrior. The other was to visit the graves ‘* There was excitement in the Sioux camp, and all 
of her brothers—that is, the country of the enemy. of the head men immediately met in council. It was 
x determined to make the attack early on the following 


morning, just as the sun came over the hills. The 
‘* At this pleasant reunion of two kindred peoples one councilors agreed that in honor of the great chief, her 
of the principal events was the Feast of Virgins, given father, as well as in recognition of her own courage, 
by Mak4tah. All young maidens of virtue and good Makdtah should be permitted to lead the charge at the 
repute were invited to be present; but woe to her who outset, but that she must drop behind as they neared the 
should dare to pollute the sacred feast! If her rightto enemy. The maiden, who had one of the fleetest ponies 
be there were challenged by any it meant a public dis- in that part of the country, had no intention of falling 
grace. The two arrows and the red stone upon which _ back, but she did not tell any one what was in her mind. 
the virgins took their oath of chastity were especially ome 
prepared for the occasion. Every girl was beautifully “i 
dressed, for at that time the white doeskin gowns, with ‘* That evening every warrior sang his war-song, and 
a profusion of fringes and colored embroidery, were the announced the particular war-charm or ‘ medicine’ of his 
gala attire of the Sioux maidens. Red paint was added, clan, according to the custom. The youths were vying 
and ornaments of furs and wampum. Many youths’ with one another in brave tales of what they would do 
eagerly surveyed the maiden gathering, at which the on the morrow. The voice of Red Horn was loud 
daughter of TamdAkoche outshone all the rest. among the boasters, for he was known to be a vain 
‘* Several eligible warriors now pressed their suits at youth, although truly not without reputation, Little 
the chieftain’s lodge, and among them were one ortwo Eagle, who was also of the company, remained mod- 
whom he would have gladly called son-in-law ; but no! _ estly silent, as indeed became one without experience in 
Makatah wc id not listen to words of courtship. She the field. In the midst of the clamor there fell a silence. 


had vowed, she said, to the spirits of her three brothers ‘** Hush! hush!’ they whispered. ‘ Look, look! 
—each of whom fell in the country of the Crows—that The War Maiden comes!’ 
she would see that country before she became a wife. ‘** All eyes were turned upon MakAtah, who rode her 


‘* Red Horn, who was something of a leader among fine buckskin steed with a single lariat. He held his 
the young men, was a persistent and determined suitor. head proudly, and his saddle was heavy with fringes and 
He had urged every influential friend of his and hers to gay with colored embroidery. The maiden was attired 
persuade her to listen to him. His presents were more _ in her best and wore her own father’s war-bonnet, while 
valuable than those of any one else. He even made use _ she carried in her hands two which had belonged to two 
of his father’s position as a leading chief of the Cut-Head of her dead brothers. Singing in a clear voice the songs 
band to force a decision in his favor; and while the of her clan she completed the circle, according to 
maiden remained indifferent her father seemed inclined custom, before she singled out one of the young braves 
to countenance this young man’s pretensions. for special honor by giving him the bonnet which she 

‘* She had many other lovers, as I have said,’”’ the old held in her right hand. She then crossed over to the 
man added, ‘‘ art among them was one Little Eagle, Cut-Heads, and presented the other bonnet to one of 
an orphan and a poor young man, unknown and un-_ their young men. She was very handsome; even the 
proved as a warrior. He was so insignificant that old men’s blood was stirred by her brave appearance ! 
nobody thought much about him, and if Mak4tah re- ‘* At daybreak the two war-parties of the Sioux, 
sanded him with any favor the matter was her secret, mounted on their best horses, stood side by side, ready 
for it is certain that she did not openly encourage him. for the word tocharge. All of the warriors were painted 

‘* One day it was reported in the village that their for the batthke—prepared for death—their nearly nude 
neighbors, the Cut-Head Sioux, would organize a great bodies decorated with their individual war-totems. 
attack upon the Crows at the mouth of the Redwater, ‘Their well-filled quivers were fastened to their sides, 
a tributary of the Missouri. Makdtah immediately and each tightly grasped his oaken bow. 
inquired of her male cousins whether any of them 
expected to join the war-party. 


‘*The young man with the finest voice had been 
chosen to give the signal —a single high-pitched yell. 
This was in imitation of the one long seal of the gray 
wolf before he makes the attack. It was an ancient 
custom of our people. 

‘** Woo-o-0-o0 !’—at last itcame! As the sound ceased 
a shrill war-whoop from five hundred throats burst furth 
in chorus, and at the same instant MakAtah, upon her 
splendid buckskin pony, shot far out upon the plain, like 
an arrow as it leaves the bow. It was a glorious sight! 
No man has ever looked upon the like again !”’ 

The eyes of the old man sparkled as he spoke, and his 
bent shoulders straightened. 

‘* The white doeskin gown of the War Maiden,”’ he 
continued, ‘‘was trimmed with elks’ teeth and tails of 
ermine. Her long black hair hung loose, bound only 
with a strip of otter-skin, and with her eagle-feather war- 
bonnet floated far behind. In her hand she held a 
long —— decorated with eagle-feathers. Thus 
she went forth in advance of them all ! 

‘* War-cries of men and screams of terrified women 
and children were borne upon the clear morning air as 
our warriors neared the Crow camp. The charge was 
made over a wide plain, and the Crows came yelling 
from their lodges, fully armed, to meet the attacking 
party. In spite of the surprise they easily held their 
own, and even began to press us hard, as their number 
was much greater than that of the Sioux. 


ox 


‘* The fight was a long and hard one. Toward the 
end of the day the enemy made a counter-charge. By 
that time many of our ponies had fallen or were 
exhausted. The Sioux retreated, and the slaughter was 
great. The Cut-Heads fled womanlike ; but the people 
of Tamdkoche fought gallantly to the very last. 

‘* Mak4tah remained with her father’s people. Many 
cried out to her, ‘Go back! Go back!’ but she paid no 
attention. She carried no weapon throughout the day — 
nothing but her coup-staff — but by her presence and her 
cries of encouragement or praise she urged on the men 
to deeds of desperate valor. 

‘** Finally, however, the Sioux braves were hotly pur- 
sued and the retreat became general. Now at last 
MakAtah tried to follow; but her pony was tired, and 
the maiden fell farther and farther behind. Many of her 
lovers passed her silently, intent upon saving their own 
lives. Only a few still remained behind, fighting des- 
perately to cover the retreat, when Red Horn came up 
with the girl. His pony was still fresh. He might have 
put her up behind him, and carried her to safety, but he 
did not even look at her as he galloped by. 

‘* Makatah did not call out, but she could not help 
looking after him. He had declared his love for her 
more loudly than any of the others, and she now gave 
herself up to die. 

‘* Presently another overtook the maiden, It was 
Little Eagle, unhurt and smiling. 

‘** Take my horse!’ he said to her. ‘I shall remain 
here and fight!’ 

‘* The maiden looked at him and shook her head, but 
he sprang off and lifted her upon his horse. He struck 
him a smart blow upon the flank that sent him at full 
speed in the direction of the Sioux encampment. Then 
he seized the exhausted buckskin by the lariat, and 
turned back to join the rear-guard. 

‘* That little group still withstood in some fashion the 
all but irresistible onset of the Crows. When their com- 
rade came back to them, leading the War Maiden’s 
pony, they were inspired to fresh endeavor, and though 
few in number they made a counter-charge with such fury 
that the Crows in their turn were forced to retreat ! 

‘* The Sioux got fresh mounts and returned to the 
field, and by sunset the day was won! Little Eagle was 
among the first who rode straight through the Crow 
camp, Causing terror and consternation. It was after- 
ward remembered that he looked unlike his former self 
and was scarcely recognized by the warriors for the 
modest youth they had so little regarded. 

‘* It was this famous battle which drove that warlike 
nation, the Crows, to go away from the Missouri and to 
make their home up the Yellowstone River and in the 
Bighorn country. But many of our men fell, and among 
them the brave Little Eagle! 
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‘* The sun was almost over the hills when the Sioux 
gathered about their campfires, recounting the honors 
won in battle, and naming the brave dead. Then came 
the singing of dirges and weeping for the slain! The 
sadness of loss was mingled with exultation. 

‘* Hush! listen! the singing and wailing have 
ceased suddenly at both camps. There is one 





‘** Three of us will go,’ they replied. 

‘** Then,’ said the girl, ‘1 beg that you will 
allow me to go with you! I have a good horse, 
and | shall not handicap you in battle. I only 
ask your protection in camp as your kinswoman 
and a maid of the war-party.’ 

‘** If our Uncle Tamdkoche sanctions your 
going,’ they replied, ‘ we shall be proud to have 
our cousin with us, to inspire us to brave deeds !’ 

‘**’The maiden now sought her father, and asked 
his permission to accompany the war-party. 

‘*** T wish,’ said she, ‘ to visit the graves of my 
brothers! I shall carry with me their war-bonnets 
and their weapons, to give to certain young 
men on the eve of battle, according to the 
ancientcustom. Long ago! resolved to do this, 
and the time is now com: 

‘* The chief was at this time well advanced in 
years, and had been sitting quite alone in his 








voice coming around the circle of campfires. It is 
the voice of awoman! Stripped of all her orna- 
ments, her dress shorn of its fringes, her ankles 
bare, her hair cropped close to her neck, leading 
a pony with mane and tail cut short, she is 
mourning as widows mourn. It is Makdtah! 

‘* Publicly, with many tears, she declared her- 
self the widow of the brave Little Eagle, although 
she had never been his wife! He it was, she 
said with truth, who had saved her people’s 
honor and her life at the cost of hisown. He 
was a true man! 

‘** Ho, ho!’ was the response from many of 
the older warriors ; but the young men, the lovers 
of Makatah, were surprised and sat in silence. 

‘*The War Maiden lived to be a very old 
woman, but she remained true to her vow. She 
never accepted a husband; and all her life- 








lodge, thinking upon the days of his youth, when orawwrayncerwme’’ —“*Look, Look! The War Maiden Comes’” 


time she was known as the widow of the brave 
Little Eagle.’’ 
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The Fourth of the Stories by the Author of the “Juliet” Stories 





JAKE my advice, and don’t,” said Mark 
Dixon. 

Lawrence Burnett glanced at him scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ Because you and Lou had the 
poor taste to cut all your friends and get 
married at six o’clock in the morning at a 
strange parson’s, you needn’t fancy Janet 
and I——”’ He was interrupted by an excited and fervent 
protest from his sister, Mrs. Dixon. 

‘*Lawrence !—it was nine o’clock, not six—and we 
didn’t go to a strange parson at all. We hadn’t known 
him, of course, because he had only just come to St. 
John’s. He came to us, and we were married in the dear- 
est way in the world. Just our nearest friends, and bowers 
of June roses—and I never had a sweeter frock in my life 
than the one I went away in!”’ 

‘* Did you get many wedding presents ?”’ 





‘* Lawrence Burnett! Of all the shameless —~— Are 
you going to have a big wedding just to get e 





‘* When Lomax was married [ gave his bride the most 
expensive thing I could find —like the idiot I was. Same 
way with Kendrick, and Griffin, and Holt, and Maltbie. 
Best man for every one of ’em. Then I ushered at Sue 
Revell’s wedding, and Dorothy Knox’s, and the Hill- 
Quinby wedding. Hardly knew ’em, but had to shell out, 
just the same, to be decent. Then, just this spring, came 
along Jane Merriss and her sister—double affair —double 
presents, confound’em. ‘That pretty near broke me. All 
this is saying nothing of about ten dozen bridal occasions 
on which I’ve been invited or had cards from a distance, 
where there was some urgent reason why I must show up 
with something handsome. So I’ll be pleased to know the 
reason why | shouldn’t give all these people the chance to 
come back at me with something that will help furnish our 
flat. I don’tcall it shameless—I call it being done by as I 
did—just the Golden Rule read backward, you see.” 

‘* I see.’’? Mark lay back in his chair and laughed. ‘I 
suppose you don’t count the fact, practical as you are, that 
you will also receive a cartload of things from people who 
are not under obligations to you, and that when they get 
married, or their daughters do, you will be the one to even 
up accounts.”’ 

‘*I don’t believe in looking so far ahead. Besides— 
Janet’s not deciding on a large wedding for any such 
sordid reason as mine. It’s simply that when the dear girl 
began to make out her list of the people she must have, it 
got so prodigiously long that she thought she might as well 
open it up and put in everybody. Naturally I agreed with 
her, for there are a whole lot I’d hate to cut out myself. 
Oh, we’re hopeless from your point of view, but you'll 
have to brace up this time and get yourselves some smart 
clothes to wear.”’ 

_‘* Of course, we shall dress so that you won’t be ashamed 
of us,”’ his sister declared with dignity. ‘‘ It’s all right, of 
course, but with Mrs. Sutherland so nearly an invalid as 
she is , 

“* Mrs. Sutherland wiil have nothing to do with it — Janet 
stipulates that. She'll attend to everything— you don’t 
know what a business head that girl has. Look here— 
you may as well order a new dress coat, old man.”’ 

‘* What’s the matter with the old one?”’ 

‘* Tails are at least a couple of inches too short, and the 
collar is odd. Noticed it the last time I saw you wear it.”’ 





The Dixons 


By Grace S. Richmond 


Illustration by Orson Lowell 


“*He’s Not Going to See You Walk Out of the Room, Janet 
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Not While He 


‘* The next time will be at your wedding, Brother-in-law, 
so make up your mind to it. The ceremony’ll be binding, 
just the same.’’ 

Young Burnett gave his sister a glance which she under- 
stood to mean, ‘‘I count on you to manage him,’’ and 
strolled out. When she heard the front door slam Mrs. 
Dixon addressed her husband. 

‘* You can see how they feel. They’ve both been so 
popular they have scores of friends where we had a dozen. 
I’m sorry for Mrs, Sutherland, for she’s much too frail to be 
put through such an affair, but, of course, I’Il help her all 
lean. We are such stay-at-homes we dislike show wed- 
dings on general principles, but they are beautiful, and 
Janet will make a lovely bride. [ don’t wonder Lawrence 
wants to see her with all the setting. Well’’—she drew 
an interested breath —‘‘ the first thing for us to decide will 
be our gift to them.”’ 

‘*T suppose so. I'll leave that to you, only remarking 
that since about half the stuff they receive will be purely 
useless, you’d better qualify with something thoroughly 
essential.’’ 

‘* Oh, of course we shall. The Sutherlands will give 
them their flat silver, but I can find something else just as 
necessary. About the dress coat, dear—I think Lawrence 
isn’t altogether ——”’ 

Dixon looked up at her sharply. ‘‘ No, you don’t,’’ he 
said with a quizzical smile. ‘* I’m willing to make good 
with a substantial wedding present, but at a new dress coat 
I draw the line. It may be a bit tight, but money’s tighter 
just now, and by the time you’ve got up that gown I see in 
your eye you'll be willing to endure me in my old clothes.”’ 
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Two hours later Janet flew in. 

‘* Oh, my dear,’”’ she began breathlessly. ‘* You can’t 
think what fun it is. I only gave my friends the date yes- 
terday, and already they’re settling on the entertaining 
they’re going to do for us. Annette Snowdon writes her 
mother will give a dinner for the bridal party on the twelfth, 
and Mrs. Fenn said she would give me and my maids a 
luncheon that day, too. Every one of my bridesmaids’ 
mothers is going to entertain during the last two weeks. 
Of course, I mean to give the girls a luncheon.”’ 

‘* It sounds very nice, dear—if you can stand it. I’ve 
always thought such a round of entertaining would be ter- 
ribly hard on the bride, but you ——”’ 

‘* Oh, I can stand anything,’ laughed Janet happily. 
‘* Look at me, honey, and see if I don’t seem about the 
healthiest thing you ever saw. I’m positively ashamed of 
being so blowsy with color.’’ 

‘* Mercy, don’t be ashamed of those cheeks, dear. 
There’s nothing so pretty in town—and I’m sure you can 
stand dissipation if any one can. I’m glad it’s to be as you 
want it. And, of course, I want to entertain for you, too, if 
you'd like it. What would please you best ?”’ 

‘* Truly? And may I really tell what I’d like? Oh, 
you’re a dear! Well, what I’d simply love would be a 
family dinner—both sides, you know, and nobody else. 
Mother spoke of it, but I know she isn’t fit.’’ 

‘* Of course not. Very well—I’ll do that. Can you tell 
me when you want it?”’ 

Janet, looking important, drew out her little ivory tablets. 
‘* Really, it’s getting so full already, I hardly know. The 
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tenth—that’s spoken for—and the ninth— eighth — per- 
haps on the eighth, though Mrs, Lancaster did mention — 
iil tell you—VIl consult Fanny Fitch and let you know. 
Fan’s to be my maid-of-honor, you know, and Mrs. 
Lancaster is her aunt. Now | must be off to town—I’vea 
fitting ateleven. The time’s getting so short — think — it’s 
only four weeks from today !”’ 

She was off in a flutter of excitement. Excitement, 
indeed, was the food upon which not only Janet, but every- 
body concerned, fed uninterruptedly from this time on, 
Singularly enough, considering his declared sentiments, the 
first to grumble about it was Lawrence himself. 
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‘*T haven’t seen her by herself for six days,’’ he com- 
plained bitterly, one late afternoon. ‘‘ If 1 go there with- 
out telephoning she’s off at her dressmaker’s, and if I do 
succeed in getting a date with her, some girl or other is 
there consulting with her. I amount to absolutely nothing 
in her scheme, and I don’t mind saying | don’t like it!” 

‘* It’s what you must expect,” replied his sister absently. 
She was planning the details of the family dinner which had 
been set for the eighth. The wedding itself was to take 
place on the fifteenth. 

‘*1 don’t know why I have to expect it. Anybody’d 
think she’d want to consult me a trifle on some of her 
details, but all I come in for is a question now and then 
about the feed I’m to give my ushers. Speaking of ushers 
—I had a letter from Dane Mather today, saying he has to 
sail for Yokohama before the fifteenth, and can’t be here. 
Who’ll I ask to ‘ ush’ in his place ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. Have you asked Weston Jenkins ?’’ 

‘*No. Don’twanthim. Vdlike—thedickens! There 
she is! Look here—don’t give me away, Sis. Let her 
get in and start talking, then cut away, will you, and give 
meachance. I’ll slip behind these curtains—sh-h— don't 
laugh.”’ 

Mrs. Dixon composed her face as Lawrence disappeared 
from sight, and looked up smiling as Janet, all rosy with 
cold and haste, hurried into the library. 

‘* Honey,’’? began Miss Sutherland the moment she was 
in the room, ‘‘ I want you to come straight over and see the 
boxes that have just come from the convent. “The embroid- 
ery is perfectly beautiful, but it’s much more elaborate than 
I wanted, and the monograms are altogether larger than | 
ordered. I am so disappointed. What’s the matter 
where are you going? There’s nobody here si 

‘*VYes, there is—and he’s blushing behind the curtain 
jut he’s not going to see you walk out of the room, Janet 
—not while he’s in it And Janet found herself scized 
from behind and held fast. 

‘* Oh, Lawrence —good-morning! Let me go, dear 
please—I’ve only a minute, and it’s so important that 
Louise comes over, so I can get a letter off by this mail ia 

‘* Not on your life. Good-by, Sis—I’ll call you when | 
need you. Go get your things on—and be slow about it. 
Close the door, please. ; Now, my girl, let me look 
at you—face up —arms around my neck — this way —there 
—yive it to me, quick !—I’m a starving man—while you 
talk of embroidered duds. Good Heavens, what do you 
think I am—a pump, to stand out in the cold till you get 
ready to take my arm? Ah—that’s better—that makes 
up a little—but—oh, no, you’re not going yet !”’ 
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A luncheon at the Williamsons’ on the third of 
November; a dinner for the whole bridal party at 
the Rankins’s on the fourth ; several teas ; a ‘‘ shower”’ 
given by her bridesmaids to Janet on the fifth, and an- 
other dinner on the sixth ; then other affairs in the young 
people’s honor, following in rapid succession, including 
Mrs. Dixon’s family dinner on the eighth. 

‘* I think the dear child begins to look a little tired, 
don’t you?’’ murmured Mrs. Sutherland, lying back in 
a big chair in the library, after dinner, in a quiet corner 
to which Louise had borne her, while the men were smok- 
ing. ‘‘ She declares she isn’t, but I think she is losing 
a little color— and no wonder. It is really more than 
| could have endured at her age.’”’ 

‘* I'm: sure it’s more than | could, and I was quite 
as healthy a girl as Janet, I think, though I hadn't 
her brilliant complexion.”’ 

‘* It’s very nice of her friends, I'm sure,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Sutherland, a tiny vinaigrette at her delicate nostril, 
‘* but really—so many affairs—I think they’re rather 
more than Janet herself counted on or quite wanted. 
But one can’t refuse, you know —and, of course, it will 
all be pleasant to remember afterward.”’ 

It begay to seem soon as if this hope of a future pleas- 
ant memory were the only consoling thing about the 
rush of the days preceding the wedding. Everybody 
grew tired and fractious; even Janet herself, whose 
vigorous young health had seemed equal to any strain 
upon it, found need of summoning all her forces. 
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Fanny Fitch, tapping at Janet’s door at eleven o'clock 
on the morning of the twelfth, was bidden by a very 
sleepy voice to enter, and found the bride-elect just 
sitting up among her pillows. 

‘* ['m just out of bed myself,’’ began Fanny, whose 
delicate beauty, of the fair and fragile type, showed 
decided traces of fatigue. ‘‘ 1 don’t wonder you feel like 
lying there as long as youcan. But you'll have to get up 
now, dear. You won’t have more than time to dress for 
Mrs. Fenn’s luncheon,’’ 

Janet cast herself back among her pillows and turned 
her head away. ‘‘ Oh, why does Mrs. Fenn give me a 
luncheon ?’’ she moaned, 

‘* Because she wants to be nice to you.”’ 

‘* Nice to me! There are dozens of other ways of 
being nice.’’ 

‘* Why, Janet Sutherland! It’s particularly kind of 
her, because she doesn’t know you very well.’’ 

‘*Then she oughtn’t to give me a luncheon. I don’t 
want a luncheon. I want some corned-beef hash. I am 
so tired of mayonnaise I shall die if I have to eat any 
more.”’ 

Miss Fitch sat and stared at her friend with wide eyes. 
‘* Well,’’ she said at length, as only silence followed 
Janet’s last cry, ‘‘ | never would have thought you would 
give out, of all the girls I know. I was absolutely done 
two days ago, but I thought you could stand anything.”’ 

‘* T could—nursing in the Philippines,’’ came back the 
desperate reply. ‘‘ I could stand siege—and famine — 
and pestilence — but not any more ice cream. I wouldn’t 
mind what happened if I only needn’t see another soul 
between now and Thursday.” 

‘* And there’s the Snowdon dinner tonight.’’ 

The bride-elect sat up straight in bed, flinging her 
pillows away. ‘‘I won’t go to it—do you hear, Frances 
Fitch? I won’t goa step to it!”’ 

‘* Janet !— what’s the use of saying crazy things? Of 
course you'll go to it.”’ 

Janet put one foot out of bed. ‘‘ Would you mind 
turning on the hot water for me in the bathroom as you 
go by?” she requested, assuming an ominous calm. 
‘** Of course, you'll have to be getting ready yourself for 
the Fenn luncheon. I'll be there—never fear. But it’s 
going to be my last appearance. Don’t you breathe a 
word, Fan Fitch, or I'll never trust you again.”’ 

‘* Janet io 

‘* I’ve nothing more to say.”’ 

‘* Are you going to pretend you’re sick ?”’ 

‘* I’ve nothing more to say.”’ 

‘*Oh, very well.” Miss Fitch arose and moved 
toward the door, her eyes averted. She was allowed 
merely to reach it—then there was a rush of bare feet 
over the floor, and the maid-of-honor found herself en- 
veloped in warm arms from which white linen and lace, 
mingled with pink ribbons, had fallen away. A dark 
head, with swinging curly braids, lay on her shoulder. 

‘* It’s just a question,’?’ murmured a _ half-hysterical 
voice in her ear, ‘*‘ whether there’s nothing left of me to 
be married, or whether I preserve the fragments.’’ 
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Dixon and Burnett, swinging up the street together 
toward home, on the evening of the twelfth, had not 
been talking much. But as they approached the house 
Lawrence broke the silence. 

‘* Well, it’s up to me now to dress and get off to that 
Snowdon dinner,’’ he grunted. ‘‘ I’m feeling like a 
stuffed owl now. I’m beginning to wish the attentions 
to a chap about to perpetrate matrimony didn’t everlast- 
ingly take the form of food. I can stand a good deal in 
that line, -but I must admit there’s a limit. With Janet 
it’s the mayonnaise that seems to be the last straw. 
With me it’s the lollypops that come along toward the 
end, Jove, I’ve gulped down more sweet stuff in the 
last ten days than I’ve had since I was a boy hanging 
around a candy-shop. You can bet your life that to- 
morrow night, when I feed my ushers, I’m not going to 
offer ’em anything in that line.’’ 

‘* We'll all be rather glad when you’re safely married 
and off, my son,” returned Dixon fervently. ‘‘ If it’s 
hard on an ostrich stomach like yours, what do you think 
it is on dyspeptics like your friend Lomax ?”’ 

‘** Oh, he gave up and begged off two daysago. They 
hand him tea and toast now.’’ 

They ran up the steps. Mary, the nursemaid, met 
them at the door. She held out a white envelope to 
each, and, as each caught sight of his own name ina 
familiar handwriting, he lifted inquiring eyes. 

** | was to say, sir,’’ said Mary carefully, ‘‘ that Mrs. 
Dixon and Miss Sutherland was called away sudden to 
Miss Sutherland’s sister's —she being not so well some 
time past—and they leit these to tell you gentlemen how 
it was. I was to say partic’lar you was to read ’em 
before you answered anybody at the telephone, sir.’’ 








‘* Read before we take our coats off,’’ responded 
Lawrence anxiously, and tore his open. As Mary de- 
parted he looked up from his note with fire in his eye. 

‘* Will you tell me what in the name of idiocy this 
means ?’’ he demanded. 

‘* Precisely what it seems to, I should say. Lou says 
Janet will go to pieces before Thursday unless they let 
up on her. Between dressmakers, and feeding, and try- 
ing to do everything that her mother would naturally do 
if she were well, the girl’s on the verge of playing out. 
So they’ve escaped to her sister Anna’s— the Lanes’, 
you know —ten miles out on the Edgeworth Road.” 

‘* Well, I must say I| think that’s the fiercest thing I 
ever heard of. What about this dinner tonight ?”’ 

‘* Off — according tothis. Lou has telephoned every- 
body that Anna needs them both.”’ 

‘* The dickens she does! Look here, Mark —I don’t 
like it. There’s something back of this. Nobody ever 
heard of a girl running away from things like this. 
Janet’s no invalid—she can stand a few stunts of this 
sort without breaking down—I know she can. I’ve 
got to see her is - 

‘* Oh, no, you haven’t. Let her alone. She’ll come 
up fresh and smiling on Thursday.”’ 

‘* l’ve heard of such things. Girls are queer creatures. 
I might have known, after the chase she led me for three 
years, that girl would ——”’ 

** Don’t go off your head. It was the most sensible 
thing she could do. Lou backs her up in it. Do you 
think she would have done that if it hadn’t been a feasi- 
ble plan? Calm down, and write Janet a line saying you 
think it is all right.’’ 

‘* Write! I'll go.” 

‘* No, you won’t. That would be a fool thing to do.” 

‘* Well, I’ve got to do it. Think I can rest easy till 
I’ve seen her? She could have sent for me - 

‘* No, she couldn’t. Anna’s brother-in-law came in 
after them and a 

‘* What?”’ 

‘* Oh, I believe ——”’ Dixon paused and confusedly 
glanced over his wife’s communication. At the end 
was a twice-underscored postscript enjoining upon him 
not to mention that it was Mrs. Lane’s brother-in-law, 
who, happening to be staying at the Lanes’ for a week, 
had volunteered to drive in for the two runaways. Not 
that Janet cared a particle for him except as an old friend, 
of course, but Lawrence was such a jealous boy 

A warm interview between Mark and Lawrence now 
ensued. It took the older man a good half-hour to per- 
suade the younger that to go tearing off into the country 
after a bride who pleaded her need of rest, just because 
he had learned of the presence at her retreat of a man 
who, he had no reason to think, had ever joined the 
ranks of Janet’s suitors—of whom, it must be admitted, 
there had been a considerable number— would be a 
most boyish and unwise thing to do. 

‘* Well, I’ll keep quiet for tonight,’’ Lawrence at last 
reluctantly agreed, ‘‘ but I’ll be hanged if I won’t get 
out there tomorrow after nightfall—and you’ve got to go 
with me, old man.’’ 

‘* I'll drive out there with you,’? Dixon compromised, 
‘* between twilight and the hour for your stag dinner ”’ 
— Lawrence groaned at sound of the words —‘‘ but after 
that you’ll have to promise to let the poor girl alone 
till she meets you at the altar.’’ 
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‘*T know what would set you completely on your 
feet,’’ said William Lane, coming in after an all-day 
absence from the house where the bridal sanatorium had 
been established. Mrs. Lane and her guests were sitting 
before a leaping fire in a wide fireplace ; Janet, lying 
languidly back, had been silently watching the fire for a 
long time without speaking. Lane looked at her keenly. 

‘* You don’t need rest so much as you do exercise,” 
he declared with conviction. ‘‘ There’s a big pond just 
back of the orchard, where my deluded brother-in-law 
expects to grow trout and pink water-lilies when he gets 
time. It’s solidly frozen over. Let’s go out and skate 
foran hour. The air is magnificent.”’ 

Janet would have demurred, but, the other two ladies 
scouting the idea of such a tonic for tired nerves, the 
bride arose and said it was just what she wanted to do. 

In ten minutes she had been fitted to a pair of skates 
belonging to the eldest daughter of the house of Lane, 
and was off down the snow-bound orchard path with the 
somewhat stout and plain, but light-hearted and clever 
bachelor, whom she had always liked and trusted. 

‘* Now, see here,’’ said William Lane, as, having ad- 
justed Janet’s skates and his own at the edge of the 
pond, he stood up and took the girl’s hands, preparing 
to skate away with her, ‘‘ I want you to forget for an 
hour all this business of getting married. I never intend 
to attempt it myself—it’s too much of a stunt for me— 
but I can fancy how I'd feel if I were approaching the 
cannon’s mouth. Here we go—isn’t this great? I’m 
glad this isn’t the season for water-lilies, aren’t you ?’’ 

‘* Very glad,’’ admitted his companion, falling easily 
into the long, swinging stroke he set her, and feeling 
already the joy the fine sport was going to be. ‘‘ It is 
just what I need, I believe—though I didn’t think so 
when I said I’d come.”’ 

‘*When I’ve anything particularly difficult ahead,’ 
went on William Lane cheerfully, ‘* I always get out and 
give Nature a chance at reénforcing my powers. If these 
blowouts they give brides and grooms in these days 
could be turned into skating and coasting parties, with 
an occasional candy-pull for variety, they’d be a whole 
lot healthier, to my way of thinking. I’ve seen too 
many dragged-looking brides wavering up the aisle, with 
their teeth set to help them through. It would be a 
shame, indeed, if a blooming creature like the girl 
who’s going to marry that lucky chap, Burnett, should 
do it without all her roses in evidence. I’m counting on 
seeing at least one red-cheeked bride before I die.’’ 

** You shall.” 

‘* Good for you.’?’ He turned and looked at her. 
‘* Then you'll take my advice and stay till the last 
minute ?”’ 

‘* Will you take me coasting tomorrow ?”’ 

‘* Will 1? See here, Janet— Burnett’s a peppery sort 
of a fellow, isn’t he? Is he a good shot?”’ 

‘* Very good, I believe.” 

‘** Then —I’m taking a risk, I suppose, for I couldn’t 
hit a church — but for the sake of the yirl F used to think 
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I’d marry some day—oh, don’t jump like that—no, no 
—I’ll be good! Come, let’s make that stretch at a 
good clip. That’s it—hit up the pace a litthke—ah-h— 
the little girl isn’t quite done to tatters yet, I see!’’ 
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‘* Gone skating !’’ ejaculated Lawrence Burnett. He 
stood still and gazed wrathfully at his sister in a small 
study at the house on the Edgeworth Road. ‘* When 
I’ve only fiiteen minutes to stay on account of that con- 
founded ushers’ dinner! Skating!—thought you said 
she was all in and wouldn’t be fit to be married if she 
couldn’t rest. This looks like it! Who’s she gone 
skating with?” 

‘ Lawrence !—for Heaven's sake, don’t be such a 
pepper-pot! Will Lane offered to take her out——”’ 

** Will Lane —that round-faced, bald-headed is 

‘* Then why should you be jealous?”’ 

‘* Jealous!—I’m not jealous, of course’’—his eyes 
were blazing —‘‘ but I certainly think it mighty odd— 
when I haven’t any time to stay ——”’ 

‘* How should she know you were coming ?’’ 

‘* She ought to have knownI would. I don’t like this 
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playing up sick — when ——”’ 
‘* Lawrence —of course she isn’t sick —just worn out 
in her nerves. It’s rest she needs ——’”’ 


‘* She can’t be very badly off if she can go skating 
with a 

‘* You goose! What’s better for nerves than outdoor 
exercise ?”’ 

** Where’s she skating ?”’ 

‘* There’s a pond back of the orchard a 

He caught up his hat. He bolted through the room 
where Mark Dixon was talking with a delicate-faced 
little woman who lay on an invalid’s couch — Janet’s elder 
sister. Lawrence mumbled a word of apology as he laid 
hand upon the outer door, and was gone. 

‘* He’ll have to cut it short if we get back in time for 
that dinner of his,’’ observed Mark, with a glance at the 
clock on the chimney-piece. 








Down at the pond, back of the orchard, where the 
early November twilight was just deepening to the 
moment of bringing into view two or three star-points 
in the purple sky, two figures could be seen gliding lei- 
surely toward the bank. A third figure, looking bulky 
in its heavy ulster, stood still on the edge and watched 
them come. 

‘* Who’s that on the bank ?’’ murmured Janet in her 
companion’sear. ‘‘ It looks like—yes’’ —as they came 
nearer —‘‘ it must he ——”’ 

‘*T suppose so,”’ thought William Lane to himself 
with a most unaccountable feeling of resentment in his 
seasoned bachelor breast. ‘‘ Can’t let me have her an 
hour without coming to claim her. As if I—as if he had 
anything to fear from—why, she wouldn’t look at me 
I’ve always known she wouldn’t. Of course, I’m no 
marrying man— but just the same re 

‘* Lawrence !”’ 
, -* Janet——”’ 

William Lane brought her up to the bank. He shook 
hands with young Burnett. Then he skated off by him- 
self for a turn or two, for the visitor had announced with 
his first breath, in a tone with a slight edge of frost on 
it, that he had but a minute to stay. 

‘ Lawrence — you’re not angry with me?’’ 

‘* Angry ?— well— I’m something or other, Janet. I’m 
not sure just what.’’ 

‘* You wouldn’t be angry —if you could understand !”’ 

‘* Understand what? I understand that you’ve run 
away from me just when——”’ 

‘* No, not from you, dear — how could you think that ?,’”’ 

‘* From what, then abe 

‘* From —oh, Lawrence—can't you believe I mean 
just what I wrote you?— from mayonnaise /”’ 

William Lane, skating slowly back up the pond, trying 
to reflect upon how much more satisfactory in the long 
run the bachelor state is bound to be, could not quite 
resist, as he came nearer, glancing toward the two fig- 
ures faintly outlined against the November twilight. For 
as he looked they became, for a protracted minute, but 
one figure against that same November sky. 

‘* Good-night, Lane,’’ called a blithe voice of barytone 
pitch from the bank as he approached. ‘* It’s mighty 
kind of you to look after Miss Sutherland here for me. 
It’s doing her all sorts of good. Keep her out all you 
can. See you Thursday night, I hope. Don’t be sur- 
prised if we fall down on doing the proper thing at the 
altar, for we’ve cut out the rehearsal tomorrow night. 
Such a thing was never heard of, of course, but ——”’ 

‘* It will pay, I’m sure,’’ responded William Lane 
heartily. ‘‘ It will pay. I'll guarantee you a pair of 
rosy cheeks at that same altar, and I’ll be there to see.’’ 

It was taking a mean advantage, but Lawrence could 
not quite help it. It was being magnanimous, he felt, 
to leave his bride to spend the morrow coasting with 
another man—it was a unique situation, and one he 
approved only because he had had those five minutes 
alone with Janet. But before he could leave her, with 
the plump figure of William Lane close at hand, and his 
spectacled eyes gazing hard at the pair through the dim 
light, Lawrence stooped once more to his bride’s lips. 
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Everybody forgave Janet Sutherland, because her 
manner with them, when they saw her next, was quite 
irresistible. Looking like a fresh June rose, this one 
bride of that November—and there happened to be 
many that month —received her friends with a charming 
poise and sweetness to which every bride cannot attain. 
Her eyes were brilliant with health, and as unwearied as 
those of a child at her first party. Her smile was en- 
chanting —her low laugh musical with happiness. 

** Look at her!’’ said Mark Dixon, under his breath, 
to his wife, whom for a moment he encountered in the 
crush. Dixon was wearing a dress coat of which the 
tails were two inches shorter than the prevailing mode, 
but in the throng only his broad shoulders were in evi- 
dence. ‘‘ Isn’t she the jolliest bride you ever set eyes 
on? There ought to be a new motto for brides : 

*** She who eats and runs away 
May live to eat another day!’ ”’ 
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NOTE —This is the fourth of aseriesof stories by Mrs. Richmond, each one 
complete in itself. The fifth story will appear in the next (the September) 
issue of The Journal. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


A Department Presenting the Attitude of the President 


of the United States on Those Vital Public Questions 
Affecting the Interests of the Home, by a Writer 
intimately Acquainted and in Close Touch with Him 





PORTRAIT COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


The President’s Ideas About Sports 


eee LAD at school, divided between !ove of books and love of sports, was 


0) introduced, not long ago, to the President on a morning when he was 


having an important meeting in his office. The lad observed a group of 
men of national reputation about the door of the President’s office; still 
he hoped to shake hands with the one man in the country whom all 
young men admire, whatever the politics of their fathers may be. 

The President came forward most cordially and simply. The lad 
colored with pleasure. He had expected to be very ceremonious, and had practiced 
saying ‘* Your Excellency”’ until he was informed that the President preferred the 
plainer title of ‘‘ Mr. President.’’ Even then he had to keep his lips moving 
nervously, in order to keep this formal phrase well in hand. 

** Good-morning,’’ the President said, using the boy’s surname with an accent of 
welcome as if he had known him all his life ; ‘‘ what game do you like best ?”’ 

‘* Baseball, Mr. President,’’ said the lad promptly. 

‘* Ah,”’ the President said. ‘* Now, I could never play baseball. I have to wear 
glasses, you see. I don’t think that I should be afraid of anything except a baseball 
coming at me in the dark.’’ 

The lad’s sympathy was plainly intense. ‘‘ What a pity!’’ he said, as if a per- 
spective of deep pathos had opened before him. ‘‘ What an awful pity, Mr. 
President.”’ 

The President smiled, and then hastened to show that his loss was not without 
amelioration. 

‘** But if it comes to riding or shooting or tennis, I can hold my own, I think ; and 
do you know jiu-jitsu?”’ 

The lad knew something about the Japanese art of wrestling, and then and there, 
in the Executive Office, he and the President gave certain demonstrations of its fine- 
ness, unmindful of interested spectators of national reputation, who, for the moment, 
did not count at all. And the lad forgot everything except that he had met a man 
who understood the heart of a boy because he still had at heart the manliness of the boy. 

A few months later a valuable launch, the property of the Government, was in 
danger because of the befouling of the anchor. There were no professional divers 
about, and nobody seemed willing to undertake the task of disentanglement. This 
lad volunteered, and came up from the sea successful, but with a bruise or two. 

** Why did you do it?’’ his horrified mother asked. 

‘* What did I learn to dive for?’’ he asked. ‘‘ The President made me feel, when 
I saw him, that sports were intended to make men.”’ 

The President’s ideas of sports were fitly expressed in these words of the boy. 


p oY 


| Sports Should Not be the Principal Aim in Life. The President does not hold that 
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sport should be the aim of life. The man who hurries through his work that he may 
get at some favorite amusement in the open air or elsewhere is doomed to failure, 
or to partial failure. Physical exercise ought to have its place in the scheme of the 
day ; it should have a very defined and serious place, but it should not be the one 
object of the day. Like work itself, it must be a means rather than an end. For 
the young man who watches the clock for the welcome moment announcing the 
baseball or football match, to whom all else in the day’s work is subsidiary, the 
President has no use. He is, above all, constructive, and physical exercise is one of 
the methods of construction. The demand for the ‘‘ patent medicine,” the longing 
for an opportunity to do languid ‘‘ work,’’ the half-heartedness in tasks that do not 
actually ‘‘ pay’’ in money, but are for the general good, would be lessened if men 
could see that life must be led normally, sanely and simply; that physical exercise 
is the finest stimulant in the world, and leads to no reaction. 


is a Great Believer in Fresh Air. No one believes more firmly than doé¢s the 
President in fresh air, and, so far as he himself is concerned, in fresh air not drawn 
into the lungs with tobacco smoke. But he is very tolerant of the tastes of others in 
this respect. Portsmouth and Algeciras have shown us that he is a man of peace ; 
but he has said often that peace must never be dishonorable. The men who have 
trained themselves physically make the best soldiers. His answer to an advocate of 
the foreign system of forcing young men into the army was that the man who had 
learned to ride and shoot, whose mind was master of his eye and his muscles, would 
make the best soldier when his country demanded his service. With the radicalism 
that would make sport the chief object of life he has no sympathy. We all know, 
from his address at Harvard last year, how low he rates the mere hired gladiatorial 
shows of professional football or baseball, under the patronage of colleges. We 
know, too, that he has made every effort in his power to make football a test of 
alertness, skill and energy, and nota display of brute force — always with the greatest 
interest in the game, and a determination to make it a constructive force in the 
building up of a good citizen. And the boy’s potentiality to do team work, the 
training of his power of self-control, the delight in the rush and the tussle, and in the 
touch of Mother Earth, are not the only reasons why the President regards physical 
training as a method in the best conduct of life. It is not only the boy he is thinking 
of, but the man—the man at the desk, the man on whose brain-work depends very 
largely the keeping of peace at home. 

The President has said that no patent remedy can be devised for the solution of the 
grave problems that puzzle the industrial world, but that they can be solved only if 
we bring to the solution certain old-time virtues ; good will come, even out of present 
evils, if the man of business faces them with these virtues -—with the free play of all 
the faculties about a central principle. The business men who overstimulate them- 
selves, who live only in a society of narrow views—who, while they live, are 
‘* martyrs to business’’— who have no time for Mother Nature on land or sea— 
cannot fully attain to the best success. A breath of fresh air, taken even at the risk 
of missing a telephone call or a telegraphic message, will do much to set the black 
bats of inordinate gain from the mind tempted to reckless gambling. Arrogance, 
suspicion, the brute envy of the well-to-do, brutal indifference to those who are not 
well-to-do, the hard refusal to consider the rights of others, the base appeal to the 
spirit of selfish greed —all these deadly sins tempt the man of business today. The 
more that he makes gain his object the less he gives to the cultivation of himself, 
and only the cultivation of his best self, mentally and physically, will enable him, to 
use a phrase of the President’s, ‘‘ to pull his weight ’’ in the boat that flies the pennant 
of the Republic. 


He Finds Time to be Part of His Children’s World. Not only does the President believe 


Always Manages to Get His Daily Exercise. 


Isa 


“ Play Hard When You Play.” 


these things, but he practices them himself, and he sets an example of belief by 
teaching his boys how to play to the best advantage. He wants his boys to be 
straight in body and mind — well-balanced ; and he does not leave them to tutors in 
the arts of physical progress. He plays hard with them himself. ‘‘ We,’’ he says, 
speaking of these boys, ‘‘ we ride’’—and ‘‘ we’’ means the boys and their father ; 
** we” play tennis, and that sometimes means a certain little girl who is gradually 
ceasing to be a little girl. Many men, less busy than the President, do not find any 
time to be part of their children’s world. He does, invariably. His solicitude that 
his own boys should be straight in mind and body is not confined to them ; he shows 
by every means in his power that he wants all the boys and all the men of the nation 
to be straight — which means that there shall be a good balance in character, that no 
quality shall be cultivated at the expense of another quality. A soft heart is a good 
thing, but not a soft head; a hard heart is bad, but not a hard head ; this seems to 
be one of those homely axioms on which the President founds much of his philosophy 
of life. Similariy, the President, believing that patriotism means, in the first instance, 
the leading of decent and vigorous lives, thinks that men, young and old, ought not 
to have soft muscles if they can help it. And that the man at the desk —whom he 
regards as just as important as the man at the plow — would do well not to let his 
muscles become flabby. Flabby muscles and overburdened livers have very much 
to do with the inability to see things clearly. To look at daily life without prejudice, 
without ‘‘ bile,’’ is very dependent on the amount of physical exercise a man, even 
the type of business man who has no time for a golf-stick or a tennis-racquet, seizes 
the opportunity of taking. 


No one will deny that the President is 
a busy man. A look at the newspapers will show something of what he does; a 
visit at the White House will confirm it. The vital questions that come before him 
every day are of world-wide importance, and yet he manages to get his daily exercise 
without neglecting any detail. You can see the tennis-court from the windows of his 
office. There, on many a day, at four o’clock, he plunges into tennis. Mr. James 
Garfield or Mr. Lawrence Murray is glad to leave his desk and wield the tense-strung 
racquet in the court with the President. In the winter his horse is ready and off he 
goes. It is a busy day, indeed, when he says: ‘‘ I cannot have my exercise.’’ And 
when he says that it is because he has not foreseen some immensely important event. 
Snow, rain and mud do not disturb him. In the two hours which he allets to the 
duty of riding, walking or playing tennis he gets all possible enjoyment out of each 
exercise. You may see him in the gray shade of a midwinter day, tramping up to 
his ankles in mud, out beyond Rock Creek, accompanied by a friend, and wearing 
clothes that few Americans would dare to wear so near the haunts of civilization. 
And in the spring, if you see a carriage start from the White House about four 
o’clock, you will know that the President is on the way to find his horse somewhere 
in the suburbs. And to see him take a fence is to be grateful, if you happen not to 
have lately ridden a mustang, that loyalty does not force you to follow his lead! 


Great Lover of the Sea. The President loves the sea and the men that breast the sea. 
From Cooper to James Connelly he knows all the writers of the sea ; but the author 
of ‘‘ The Seiner’’ seems to interest him most because the old sailors off Cape Cod 
—sea-whales, sea-fighters, sea-vanquishers, the Anglo-Saxons would have called 
them —are strong, simple, honest men, fearing no enemy, not even winter and rough 
weather. The old salt or the young salt is dear to him, whether they are of the old 
Puritan stock, or Irish or German, or Swede or Italian. Their minds and their 
bodies are in tune. Whether it be Seth, or Pat, or Hans, or Ole, or Giovanni, they 
are all in the open, under the equal-seeing stars of the New England sky, and all 
Americans, since they are building by skill and strength the present-day life of the 
country. When the President cannot get to the sea he reads of these men, and feels, 
with the fragrance of the sea in his nostrils, their dangers and hopes. The sailor of 
the sea in the fishing-smack and in the yacht is dear to him ; he knows what it means 
to handle either, and the man who can forget the cares of the office and talk of a stiff 
run over a chopping sea is sure of undivided attention, The ocean seems to have no 
secrets for him. It is, to use the words of those old Teutonic seafarers to whom 
he is allied by blood, not only the whale-path but also the swan-path that he loves. 
The force that resists the whale when the whole strength of the giant ocean is at work 
interests him as much as the deep-blue and rippled motion that might indeed not 
rumple the plumage of a swan. But it is not as a poet, at least not as a poet of 
Nature, that the President looks on the sea; it is as a field for the development of 
men, as a medium of intercourse between nations, as a force to be made docile by 
the quick brain and eye, the strong hand and the trained muscles of men who can 
live best by keeping their blood red in frequent ‘‘ tussles’’ with their friendly 
enemies, ‘‘ winter and rough weather.”’ 


The President cannot endure an unreserved condemnation 
of athletics as provocative of gambling and the mere excitement of competition ; such 
a condemnation appears to him to be a confession of unfaith in the very spirit that 
makes our nation great. He looks upon sports as safeguards for the home and the 
country. Greece grew degenerate when the Olympian games became a luxury for a 
few rather than the testing of the many, and Rome ceased to be Rome when the 
idleness and languor of the baths replaced the stern exercises of the discus and the 
wrestling. Corruption may exist in men that love life in the open air and make their 
way joyfully to wood or the field after toil, thankful for the opportunity, just as even 
the vilest villain may have a sense of humor. But the chances are against i! 
least, they seem to be. And there is no question that the attention lately » 
manly sports has lessened the crop of drunkards. One has only to ols: 
who go in for sports to see that. Properly managed, they make for what, 
President has said several times, is more than mind or body —character 

‘* Play hard when you play” are the President’s words, ‘‘ but do not mistake it 
for work. If a fellow is twenty it is a good thing that he should be a crack half-back ; 
but when he is forty I am sorry if he has never been anything else except once at 
twenty a good half-back. Keep the sense of proportion. Play hard ; it will do you 
good in your work. But work hard and remember this is the main thing. 

Above all, the lesson he teaches is, ‘‘ Keep the sense of proportion ! 
17 
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UGUST is vacation- 
time for many 
workers, and for 
some years past 
our popular peri- 
odicals have been 
in the habit of de- 
voting their August numbers to 
light fiction supposed to be suited 
tothe restful attitude. Often, when 
you are very tired, nothing will 
relax you like a really silly love- 
story, particularly if it is bad 
enough in point of construction 

and general inanity, as so many ‘of 

them are, to be good. But this is 
scarcely the mission of literature, 

and I, who like to believe a book a 

blessing to mankind, get discour- 

aged sometimes over the amount of 
trash put out by publishers who 
seek to cater to the public taste. 

I can remember when a novel was never 
spoken of without a little lowering of the 
voice, and I have watched with much interest 
the change of heart that has taken place re- 
garding fiction. 

Ours was a reading family, a rather un- 
usual thing in a little Indiana village, and 
thrifty neighbors criticised us for it. We 
read Dickens and Thackeray at an early day 
and were devoted to the old-fashioned poets. 
Mother read to us children ‘‘ The Tales of the 
Alhambra’’ and ‘“‘ The Arabian Nights,’’ but 
I very early discovered that there was an ele- 
ment in fiction that must be kept from the 
young. Why did mother lock “‘ Jane Eyre’’ 
in the top bureau-drawer? There wasa mys- 
tery about it, and something told me it wasa 
nice mystery. It was like the things on the 
top shelf of the three-cornered cupboard in 





.the dining-room — one could never reach up 


there, though little sister steadied the high- 
backed chair till she was purple in the face 
while I climbed up at risk of life and limb. 


oot 


I was Not Much More than Six when I was 
discovered reading ‘‘ The Hidden Hand”’ in 
the old ‘‘ New York Ledger.’’ Uncle had, 
among other vices which sorely tried his re- 
spectable Presbyterian spouse, a liking for 
Saturday evening story-papers. After it was 
known that I was reading them they were 
barred from the house. I was so disconsolate 
over this decree that uncle, who was fatally 
** good-hearted,’’ took to hiding the papers in 
a cunning little hole in the haymow where I 
could find them and read the beloved stories 
when mother thought I was at play. 

How well I remember those delightful 
hours, nestled in the warm, soft hay! Verily, 
I ‘‘ ate and drank the precious words’’ ! 

I was well along in ‘‘ The Haunted Hlus- 
band, or Lady Chetwynd’s Spectre,’’ when I 
was detected. But mother was wise. She 
did not take the story away from me, but in- 
sisted I finish it in the house where I read 
other stories. 

As I remember them, these stories were not 
of unsound moral sentiment, for, though fic- 
tion was regarded with disapproval, even the 
cheapest of it was of a higher moral tone than 
that of much which now appears in high-class 
periodicals which print stories of illicit love- 
affairs, of chance meetings between young 
people in the streets, of clever burglarizing, 
suggesting to young readers how it may 
be done. 
in popular stories, and the general tone of 
our latest literature ends on the keynote of 
‘* What’s the use of being good?’’ 


ax 


The Married Flirt— whose great prototype 
was Becky Sharp — has been idealized until a 
very attractive model has been set up for our 
childless young married women. Our mod- 
ern writers have not been sincere nor clever 
enough to disclose to us as Thackeray did 
the lovelessness and actual heart-loneliness 
which is the inevitable heritage of such a 
woman, but have shown her to us with dia- 
bolical art as a piquant creature fairly justified 
in her moral lightness. 

The girl whose heart is her guide is an- 
other popular heroine. I knew a little girl 
who, under the influence of that consummate 
little hypocrite, Elsie Dinsmore, was always 
on the lookout for some occasion that would 
justify her in setting up her ‘‘ conscience ’’ 
against something the family wished to do. 
She generally managed to cast a gloom over 
the picnic, break up the Virginia reel or spoil 
whatever innocent sport was going on, and 
she actually acquired a morbid disposition by 
seeking for ‘‘ conscience tests’’ such as fill 
up the affected and unhealthful pages of the 
‘Elsie books’’ which so many religious 
people admire. 

The majority of our modern novels are in- 
jurious to the young, but I think the people 
who are in most danger from reading poison- 
ous fiction are young married women, whose 
minds are beginning really to develop. 

Among other things which have come to 
woman with the ‘‘ awakening ’’ of the woman 
movement is a determination to be courageous 


about truth. Much of the over-reading from 
which a certain class is suficring comes from 
this morbid thirst for truth and knowledge, 


and many women devour. light literature 
under the impression that they are arriving 
at a sort of sophistication. 


Atheistic doctrine is freely aired, 





When it Comes to Truth there are just a 
few things that we know for certain, and we 
generally learn them from the lips of a wise 


mother or grandmother. The only fiction 
which is worth reading is such as accepts as 
incontrovertible the simple, great truths of 
life and goes ahead and tells us a good, sound 
story. 

The books which deal in little hair-splittings 
of right and wrong, discuss platonic love, ex- 
pose the trials and question the duties of 
the married state, and dwell upon morbid 
subjects of ‘‘ sex interest,’’ are either chosen 
with deliberate purpose by people who need 
material and lack inspiration, or else they 
emanate from the undisciplined minds of 
women who have some facility with the pen, 
but who lack real genius and have little 
proper feeling for art. The publishers are 
to blame that such productions ever see the 
light of day, but women who read them and 
discuss them are quite as culpable. 

Women read these books in ignorance of 
the great laws of the body and its relation 
to the divine. They are strangely blinded 
to facts when it comes to literature and art. 
Take, for instance, a book like ‘‘ The 
Masquerader,’’ which sold so famously, 
though there was not an original note in it 
from cover to cover. Do the young women 
who so eagerly devoured it realize that its 
only charm, aside from being in a sense well 
written, was the propinquity of a man and a 
woman who were not husband and wife? 
Do they see the indelicacy of the whole 
situation, and know that all such books are 
just unholy tamperings with the institution 
of marriage and the family? 


ox 


At a Certain Age we are prone to believe 
that there is a new wisdom for us. The 
world suddenly stands tiptoe to explain some- 
thing it has withheld from others. We &re 
about to know why things are thus. Many 
of our modern novels start out with some 
hint of explaining this thing to us. We read 
in a sort of excitement, only to find at the 
end that the writer has shown us the world in 
a horrible mess and given us no remedy for 
it. Many young women who have not been 
carefully taught do get a sort of understand- 
ing of human nature and its weaknesses from 
fiction of this sort, but they are very unfortu- 
nate in doing so, and we pity them as we pity 
children who first learn of the mystery of life 
and birth from the lips of vulgar playmates 
rather than at the knees of a wise, kind 
mother. 

Woman, who holds the highest, most re- 
sponsible office in the world, can never afford 
to blink her eyes at truth. Let her be wisc. 
Let her be equipped with the most consum- 
mate understanding of things as they are. 
Let her know the truth about love and under- 
stand that there is no platonic relation between 
a virile man and a good-looking woman. Let 
her know how easily the finer chords of sex 
are touched in the nobler animal by a sense 
of art. Let her know that such knowledge is 
a safeguard for warm friendship between man 
and woman, and that all discussion of such 
subjects in novels is a transgression of the 
moral law. Let her know that it is through 
ignorance of these great truths which are 
withheld from women by unwise teachers 
who like to place sentiment ahead of plain 
judgment, that lovely woman often ‘‘ stoops 
to folly,’’ and that it is in ignorance that she 
often reads what appeals to her baser nature, 
failing to perceive that the ‘‘ erotic’’ novel 
lays bare our inner sanctuary with a desecra- 
tion only less shameless than the ‘‘ religious ’’ 
novel which trades upon our holiest emotions 
and places our typified Redeemer on the list 
of characters in fiction. 


or 


The Kind of Knowledge it pays woman to 
have is such quiet knowledge, and it is never 
best to prate about it. I want her to get back 
from her position of daring and reaching out 
for experiences to the post at the home fire- 
side where she is so badly needed. The 
modern novel — or perhaps any novel — goes 
far to carry out the idea that the domestic 
woman is a fool. 

Even those which try to set up a contrast 
between the good and the bad woman usually 
succeed in making the good heroine “‘ faultily 
faultless, icily regular, splendidly null,’’ and 
ascribing all the vivacity and charm to the 
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most immoral woman in the book. 
Perhaps this is because it is seldom 
given to us to describe the dearest 
and best. If any one asked you to 
give a proper appreciation of your 
mother would you not soon become 
inarticulate and end by saying, 
‘* Oh, she was just mother! ’’ ? 

I heard a fashionable woman at 
a reception remark in answer to the 
question as to why Mrs. Humphry 
Ward persists in giving us immoral 
women as heroines in her books: 
** She must, if she wants her books 
to sell. Good women are seldom 
interesting.’’ This wasa reflection 
of popular sentiment as imbibed 
from the modern novel. It was the 
expression of the ‘‘ reading public’’ 


as it is with over-entertainment and 
blasé with cheap sentiment. 


ox 


In Answer to This Crass Remark another 
woman said, sighing a little: ‘‘ Well, maybe 
they are not, but I would rather be good than 
interesting!’’ I wanted to shake her for 
the foolish admission that she felt she must 
accept as good literature what came to ler 
from a famous writer, even though her own 
judgment with divine insistence kept sug- 
gesting its falseness and impropriety. It is 
exactly in this way, by not thinking for 
themselves, that women so often fail to dis- 
criminate between what is really strong and 
big in literature and what is merely spurious 
and vulgar. 

When I heard the woman say that good 
women are seldom interesting I hastily sum- 
moned to my memory the three brightest, 
most companionable and certainly most beau- 
tiful women I have ever known, and found 
that they were also the best women I have 
ever known. They had woman’s exquisite 
charm, her constancy, her patience, combined 
with man’s honor, his humor and his courage. 
I was never dull in their society, though none 
of their lives would have made a popular 
novel. Cleverly set down, however, they 
might have turned out one of those rare books 
like ‘‘ Cranford,’’ ‘‘ Rebecca’”’ or ‘‘ Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden.’’ 

Beauty is in the eye of the beholder; so 
the charm of the book is in the mind of the 
reader — it is for you to say which shall seem 
most ‘‘ interesting ’’ to you: astory like those 
mentioned above, or a book bristling with 
immoralities told in language suggestive 
enough to rouse the flagging sense of interest 
in minds steeped and dulled in sensational 
details of rotten society. 


ox 


Do Not be Confused if you are not ‘‘ up’’ on 
all the recent books, or ashamed if somebody 
asks you if you have read Mrs. So-and-So’s 
latest and you have never heard of it. Much 
reading and preparing of club papers are done 
by women who would far better be joining in 
children’s games or cooking something really 
good and “‘ homey ’”’ for themto eat. ‘ Like 
what you like’’ is one of my favorite mottoes, 
and I believe it as applied to reading, eating 
and living. 

One day I missed my mother from the 
kitchen and sitting-room, and after searching 
for her through the garden and henhouse I 
finally found her upstairs lying in the middle 
of the bed, a book in one hand and a big, ripe 
apple in the other. A 

‘* Go ’way,’’ she commanded, waving the 
apple at me, ‘‘and don’t bother me—I’m 
having a good time! I am reading ‘ Wild 
Bill, or the Heroes of the Plains’!’’ 

I retired, choking with laughter — mother 
was the brightest woman I ever knew and her 
taste in literature was absolutely unerring. 


ox 


It was My Mother who with caustic kind- 
ness showed me the plain, unvarnished facts 
of life, and then with divine art taught me to 
clothe them with the ideal, to find beauty for 
ashes, joy for renunciation. Her mind was 
its own tribunal, and she saw the foolishness 
of all attempts to change the manifest destiny 
of woman or uproot the foundations of mor- 
ality for any new doctrine making divorce 
respectable or free love a thing to be condoned. 

So she swept aside, as all bright and good 
women should, the inconsequent, the delete- 
rious and the unpleasant in literature, choosing 
restful tales of quiet English farm-life, strong 
stories of travel atid adventure, true-hearted 
love-stories of the nobler type, and now and 
again a yarn like ‘‘ Wild Bill’’ for some mood 
of humorous relaxation. 

Out here in the country among farmers’ 
wives and village women there ‘is never un- 
limited time for reading —and that is a good 
thing! It is much better to be busy than in- 
tellectual. Intellect among women has come 
to be a drug on the market, but the domestic 
virtues remain above par. 

The book has its place on mother’s work- 
table and she who neglects it is reprehensible, 
but when we read let us choose something 
pleasant and uplifting, and eschew the morbid 
and vulgar in our reading as in our conversa- 
tion. 
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Put Up Fruit 
that Will KEEP 


The jar is the important fac- 
=~ tor in home preserving of fruits 
and vegetables. It has more todo 
/ with your success or failure than 
f has the recipe you follow. Can 
you tell a good jar when you see 
it? You know that all lamp 
chimneys are not good — neither 
are all glass jars. There is an 
easy way to tell a good jar, and 
that is to look for the name 


ATLAS 


Many women believe that all 
} that is necessary is to ask for 
Bf ‘*Mason’’ jars. Mason only 
{ means style and shape—not qgual- 
rN ity. Ask for ATLAS Mason and 
Bs get the best—the first perfect 
glass jar made. Don’t risk com- 
mon jars with poor tops that will 
not seal properly, and that break 
off when slightest pressure is 
applied. The smooth, strong 
top of the ATLAS is a noticeable 
point of advantage over all other 
makes of jars. 


A Wide-Mouth Jar 
called ATLAS Special Mason is an 


improvement sure to be appre- 
ciated, as it permits preserving 
large fruit whole—a method 
which adds much to the fine ap- 
pearance of fruit in the jar, be- 
sides bringing it to the table in 
the same attractive shape. 
Another great improvement is 
a Simplex Glass Cap, which fits 
any old or new Mason jar. If 
you dislike the metal caps, they 
may be replaced, at trifling cost, 
with the all-glass Simplex Caps. 
A Valuable Book of Preserving 
Recipes will be sent free to any woman 


sending her grocer’s name and stating 
if he sells the Atlas jar. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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What | Have Done with Birds 


Author of “The Song of the Cardinal,” “Freckles,” 


V— Black Vulture 


=) AM indebted to Otty 

» Bolds, who owns 
that portion of 
the Limberlost 
selected by the 
Black Vultures 
( Cathartesatratus) 
as “‘eale gu week home, for word of 
their location. Mr. Bolds sent a 
messenger to tell me that in a great 
hollow elm tree of last year’s fell- 
ing there was a nest containing a 
baby bird as big as a gosling, but 
white as snow, and beside it a pale 
blue egg heavily speckled with 
brown and shaped like a hen’s, but 
large as a turkey’s! 

I was amazed. I knew where, 
for three years, turkey buzzards 
had nested in a hollow tree on a 
farm on the Wabash River, but 
their eggs were cream-colored. 
These blue eggs were new to me. 
We had no native bird that laid the egg 
described. If the description was at all cor- 
rect it could mean only some stray, and strays 
in ornithology are extremely interesting. I 
was all eagerness to see, but I hesitated, not 
because I had any doubts that I would go 
and make studies, but because I had to think 
out how it could be accomplished. The in- 
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“There was Not a Trace of Nest” 


terior of the Limberlost was for- 
bidden territory. I had made a 
promise to the Deacon never to go 
far inside the swamp alone. So I 
immediately sought him, and at last 
aroused his curiosity sufficiently to 
induce him to go with me. 


HE Limberlost at that time was no joke. 

It had not been shorn, branded, drained 
and cultivated. Most of it was impenetrable. 
There had been one or two roads cut into it 
by expert lumbermen who had located valu- 
able trees, and a very little timber had been 
taken out. No one knew when lumbermen 
were init. It always had been a rendezvous 
for cutthroats and outlaws in hiding. The 
swamp was named for a man by the name of 
Limber, who became lost in it and wandered 
without finding his way out, until he died of 
starvation. 

A few oil wells had been drilled near the 
head of the swamp, and it was over a road cut 
to one of these that I was to travel as far as 
the Well. After reaching “that I was to go 
straightigesth a quarter of a mile, and then 
east unf?P cameo the trunk of a giant felled 
elim, withi@ Wbllow over five feet in diameter. 
That sounde aS but it was not. In the 
very start I wa@ Pfelled, by a leaseholder, 
to pay a dollarfor?t 1 privilege of driving 
over the road the oil and lumber men used. 
A rod inside the swamp.the carriage-wheels 
on one side mired to-the hub. Another rod, 
I took the camera on my Jap and shielded it 
with my arms. Every few yards I expected 
that the light carriage we drove would be 
twisted to pieces. We left it at the oil well 
and started on foot, with an axe, hatchet and 
two revolvers, to find the tree. 


HE Deacon wore high leather boots, and I 


wore waist-high rubber waders. We had to 
cut our way beforevus, as the felled tree had 
been hollow and not worth taking out, so no 
road had been-made to it. For 
two hours we searched for that 
tree. The time was June; there 
was not a breath of air stirring 
inside the swamp; there were 
steaming, fetid pools everywhere, 
swarms of gnats, flies, mosquitoes 
and poisonous insects, entangling 
masses of poison vines; and at 
every step the ground had to be 
watched for rattlers, and the bushes 
about as well. The muck was so 
spongy we sank ankle-deep at the 
best, and mired until we had to 
extricate each other at the worst. 
The bushes tore at us as we passed, 
and logs that we thought would 
yield solid footing often let us 
down knee-deep. All the time the 


Baby Vulture and Es¢ 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 








Showing the Peculiarly Human Tongue 


} 7 COURSE we had to find that tree after a 
while, when we searched like that! I am 
glad the Deacon first sighted it. I knew he 
would be more interested in it if he did. 
When we reached it and peered into the log 
we could see a big black bird brooding. 
Then we held a council. I must have that 
baby while it was a baby, and the blue egg 
beside it, if possible. I set up a camera 
and focused it on the mouth of the log. 
The Deacon plunged into the swamp and 
started back along the trunk, tapping it 
gently to drive out the bird. I was to snap 
her as she emerged. 

It was rather a forlorn chance, but it was 
worth a plate to try. We «id not dare 
frighten the bird by cutting out enough trees 
and saplings to throw a decent light on the 





mouth of the log 
while she was 
brooding. To 
cut down a tree 
while the mother 
was in the log, 
in all proba- 
bility meant to 
frighten her into 
creeping intothe 
farthermost re- 
cesses, where 
she might re- 
main for hours. 
Then for the 
Deacon to go in and get the baby while she 
was there would give her a scare from which 
she never would recover, and it might result 
in her leaving the nest. She must be got 
out before any clearing to throw light on the 
opening was done. 


Y EYES were fast on the log, my shaking 
fingers grasping the bulb. I had planned 
on her walking to the opening and flying from 
there. She came out on wing and with a 
rush. My shutter was set too slow for flight. 
I got only an indistinct swipe on my plate. 
Thén the Deacon entered the log, crept its 
length and carried out the baby in his hat, 
which we had previously lined with leaves. 
The odor was so unbearable we only could 
work about the location by dipping cloths in 
deoddrant and binding them over our mouths 
and nostrils. -There was not a trace of nest. 


The baby and the egg-were in a little hollow 
in the decayed elm fibre, which was several 





“Soft and White as Swansdown” 


etc. 


inches deep on the lower side of the 
log and of beautiful straw, tan and 
brown colors. 

The baby was as cunning as pos- 
sible. His covering was soft and 
white as swansdown; he had a 
queer little old leathery black face, 
and feet that looked large and 
strong for the size of his body. 
The unhatched egg was a beauty, 
but one touch proved it far too 
light weight to contain a bird. 


HE Deacon arranged the baby 
and the egg exactly as he found 
them, on the fibre in the mouth of 


fought out a footing so that I could 





tion, two of the baby and the egg, 
and one of the baby alone. Then 
the Deacon crept back into the log 
and replaced the bird and the egg. 
although we knew the egg would 
not hatch. 
bird broke it and ate the contents. 

The birds were black vultures—the pio- 
neers of their kind in this part of the country. 
The female was a brilliant young bird, with 
fresh face, beak and feet. The male was 
much larger than his mate, a weather-beaten 
old bird, duller of coloring, and with a 
wrinkled, scaly face, and his feet incrusted 
with scale. 


HEN we left the swamp we were so over- 
heated that we chilled, even in the hot 
sunshine outside, until we were compelled to 
wrap ourselves in the side-curtains and lap- 
robe of the carriage. 
Never in all my life was I so uncomfortable. 
I was parboiled and bitten until driving at a 
walk with the carriage-top lowered kept me 
shivering under my leather covering. 
‘*When do you want to go again?’’ said 
the Deacon. 
“I waut to go every day and feed the 


move the camera nearer my sub- | 
ject. I made a study of the loca- | 


The next morning the mother | 








baby some liver or sweetbreads, and get | 


acquainted with the old birds,’’ I replied. 

‘*T want to make a study of the baby every 

third day and all I can get of his parents.’’ 
‘* All right!’’ said the Deacon. 

** But you can’t spare all that time!’’ I 
cried in astonishment. 

**I must,’’ said the Deacon. ‘‘ No one 
less careful of you than I am ever shall 

take you to the 

Limberlost.’’ 

* * So it was that for 
weeks—until Sep- 
tember in fact—we 
watched over the 
little one and 
courted the par- 
ents. Once we 
found a dead calf 
in our woods, and 
putting it into a 

sack we carried it 


2 
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“He was a Perfect Dear to Pose” 


to the swamp and placed it conveniently for 
the birds and for me to make pictures of 
them. As the heat grew more intense the 
work became harder and more dangerous. 


Hi1E birds were friendly, and responded 
beautifully to our advances. In two weeks 








I had several fine natural history studies | 


of them. Then I turned my atten- 
tion tou my hobby in natural his- 
tory photography— the securing of 


delineate character, as well as 
species. These birds have strong 


subjects. 
secured a very good study, and 


to walk on his feet, I made the 
picture at the top of this page. 
He was a perfect dear to pose, and 
in two wecks ate from my hand. 


followed me to the edge of the 
Limberlost, and I made another 





sun poured down fiercely. 


The Limberlost, Where I Made the Pictures 


cloudward. 


real studies of a subject which will | 


characteristics and made splendid | 
From a grown bird I | 


from the baby, just before he stood | 





The last time I saw him he | 


picture just as he spread almost | 
six feet of wing and sailed | 
| 








Summer 


the log, while I cut away vines and | 


Strength 


Summer Strength comes 
from a summer food —a food 
that supplies in appetizing and 
digestible form the greatest 
amount of nutriment with the 
least tax upon the stomach 
and bowels—a food that is 
easily and quickly prepared 
in many tempting and dainty 
ways, giving variety to the 
daily dietary at a time when 
ordinary foods pall upon the 
palate and overtax the digest- 
ive powers. 


Such a food is SHREDDED 
Wuote WuHeEat—an all-day food 
for the invalid, the convalescent, 
for the out-door woman and the 
in-door woman, for the woman 
whose energies have been depleted 
by the exactions of social life or 
domestic care, for growing chil- 
dren whose bodies demand a 
tissue-building food that does not 
make them a prey to bowel dis- 
orders. 


SHREDDED WueE<Ar is the clean- 
est, purest food made on this con- 
tinent—contains more nutriment 
than meat, is more easily digested, 
is more economical and hence is 
an ideal summer food. It con- 
tains no chemicals or fats, is not 
“treated”’ or “flavored” with any- 
thing; no “secret process”; our 
plant is open to the world; over 
100,000 visitors last year. 


If you like Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit for breakfast you will like 
TRISCUIT as a Toast for lunch- 
eon or for any meal as a substi- 
tute for white flour bread. An 
ideal food for flat- dwellers, light 
housekeepers, campers, for picnics, 
for excursions on land or on sea. 
The best of all wafers for chafing 
dish cookery. 


The ¢¢ Vital Question Cook Book’ 
is sent free for the asking. 


Ture NATURAL Foop COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





“IT'S ALLIN THE SHREDS* 
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If You Want to Entertain in Midsummer 


Decorations for the Table 























A NEW IDEA FOR LUNCHEON-CARDS 
HIS place-card and menu match 
nicely with their garlands of pink 
rosebuds. Water-colors are used, and the 
heavy paper is cut around the edge. 


A BRIDAL PLACE-CAR 


decorations. 








ea 
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PRAYS of orange-blossoms on place-cards are not so 
common as Cupids and hearts, and decorate equally well. 
This kind of card is particularly appropriate for bridal-party 








FOR A FRUIT LUNCHEON 


Pretty Table Ideas 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


correspondents this month I have been 

taxing my wits for novel and inexpensive 
‘‘shower’’ ideas. Linen ‘‘ showers’’ seem 
especially popular, and a pretty decoration 
for sucha party may be inexpensively carried 
out by having asa centrepiece a dainty gilded 
spinning-wheel. Strands of linen floss should 
radiate from the wheel distaff to every cover, 
and should end with tiny gilded spiders. A 
cobweb of linen floss can be designed for the 
flat centrepiece by having ‘‘ spokes’’ of 
gilded thread radiating from the table centre 
to the table edge, and by weaving a ‘‘ mesh’”’ 
of linen floss, or cotton, from one ‘‘ spoke’”’ 
to the other. Have candle-shades of white 
linen decorated with spiders and gilded cob- 
webs, and have individual heart-ices en- 
meshed in glistening cobwebs of spun candy. 
A big, gilded spider should be crouched on 
every candy web, and a bit of folded linen 
tucked under the spider’s legs should bear 
snatches of doggerel or verse such as this: 


| ANSWER to dozens of queries from my 


“Will you walk into my cobweb?” 
Said the spider to the heart 
(‘Twas a spider owned by Cupid 
And he played a double part), 

‘* The way into my cobweb 
Is up a golden stair.” 

— Alas!_I fear the simple heart 
Walked straight into the snare! 


An Effective Decoration for a miscellaneous 
‘*shower’’ is suggested by a large gilded 
watering-can. Select a gracefully-designed 
can, fill it with flowers, and suspend it by the 
handle, with loops of white satin ribbon, from 
a flower-laden chandelier, so that the ‘‘ spray ’’ 


will fall just over the table centre. Have | 


streamers of: white satin baby-ribbon, of un- 
equal lengths, fall through the tiny holes of 
the ‘‘spray’’ in a shower effect, and to the 
end of each ribbon tie a daintily-wrapped gift 











(TRACE Maan) 


CANNED MEATS 


For Hot Weather Pickups 


A hot weather blessing to 
the worried, wearied housewife 
and a joy to her household. 
No need of boiling, broiling, 
baking and stewing in an over- 
heated kitchen. These summer 
dainties are ready to serve, 
cold or warm, or can be pre- 
pared in a hundred delightful 
ways over a quick summer fire. 


heeibedé Canned Meats 


are better than home-made, 


T* 








richer, more savory and deli- 
HIS centrepiece is made by lacing bananas together in cartridge-belt style with ribbon, in a large glass dish. for the bride-to-be. Arrange a flat table 


Fill with fruit, hang grapes over the edge, and trail smilax or ivy through the fruit and around the dish. mirror, surrounded by flowers, in the table cate. They are cooked by 


Arrange leaves also in a star-shaped design on the cloth, and ona leaf at each place put a piece of fruit as a centre: have little Japanese umbrellas for » $ mou rocess ha 
favor. The candlesticks are small cucumbers hollowed out and their ends cut off, placed on leaves at the corners. d J y a special Ar r Pp ess t t 








A PICCANINNY DINNER-TABLE 


candle-shades, and have the little, raised um- 
brellas at every cover with a line or so of 
doggerel written on the guest-cards. 


What I am Asked 


An “Auction” for a Wedding Party 


Please give me a good idea for entertaining 
informally a number of young people in honor 
of a wedding party. A. L. LYon. 


One of the jolliest parties I ever attended 
was an ‘‘auction’’-party. The hostess pur- 
chased all sorts of inexpensive odds and ends 
and wrapped them up into most mysterious- 
appearing packages. Some of the things 
were perfectly ridiculous in character. I 
remember particularly a paper of pins, a 
dried herring, a jumping-jack and a pill- 
bottle. Other bunglesome wrappings con- 
tained such contents as a ‘‘ broken heart,’’ a 
** love philtre,’’ a plain gold ring, a coin, and 
the never-to-be-disregarded thimble. Every 
guest was given an envelope containing little 


retains all the zest and flavor 
of the meats. 


Always Delicious 


Always ready; always dainty 
and appetizing; always cost 
less than to prepare at home. 

There are 101 varieties. 
Here are two that tempt the 
most critical palate and re- 
quire but little cooking : 


ELECT a large, symmetrical melon and cut each end across to form a firm base. Cut the melon into pointed 
peials, connected at the base. Lift each half carefully off and place them at the centre of the table, with 
some of their own vine, well washed. Sprinkle the leaves with diamond-dust. In each half and on one or two 





pieces of paper each representing a penny. 
An equal number was allotted to each guest, 


of the petals perch little piccaninnies gayly dressed. For place-cards use little black faces painted on cards. 





and a very jolly woman, full of fun, was 
chosen as ‘‘ auctioneer.’’ 

Such fun as we had asthe ‘‘ bidding ’’ pro- 
gressed, especially when we began to realize 
that our own fortunes were at stake! An 
especial significance was, of course, attached 
to the ring, and an inclosed bit of doggerel 
revealed to the lucky purchaser that wedlock 
was her destined end. Clever bits of verse 
were contained in the other packages; the 


solitary ‘‘ pill’’ confined in the pill-bottle . 


presented to the purchaser the promise of an 
interesting type of husband. The thimble 
was regarded as ominous, and the coin held 
out rosy promises for a future bright with the 
reflection of ‘‘ filthy lucre.”’ P 

The centre decoration of the refreshment- 
table consisted of a mass of flowers above 
which a dainty, gilded hammer was suspended 
by satin ribbons from the chandelier, so that 
the centrepiece was ‘‘ under the hammer.’’ 
Tiny red flags at every cover flaunted their 


Vienna Sausage — a meai for 
the millionaire—a price for the poorest. Ap- 
petizing browned or broiled just as they come 
from the can. Wonderfully tempting served 
with thin-sliced apples beowned te the pan 
from which the sausage has been taken. 
Or, stew with sliced tomatoes — creole style. 





Brisket of Beef — A tempting 
and nutritious piece of selected Corned f. 
Ileat it, dust with mppetse, sprinkle with 
vinegar, and serve with wax beans cooked 
with Armour’s Star Bacon. Or, chop the 
Brisket of Beef fine and bake in a jacket of 
rice, bread crumbs 
and tomato 
sauce. 








significant ‘‘ Sale this Day,’’ written with 
white crayon. Guests’ names and the date 
were inscribed on the flagpoles and tiny, 
gilded hammers were given as souvenirs. 


Scotch Decorations for a Party-Table 


Kindly suggest some very simple and inex- 

pensive ideas for a ‘‘ Scotch ’’ table decoration. 
K. H. H. 

Have a wide centrepiece of plaid gingham 
or silk. Mass scarlet flowers and thistle 
leaves in the centre and around the edges, 
and have candle-shades of the same plaid 
material. Have guests’ cards decorated with 
the thistle of ‘‘ bonnie Scotland,’’ and bid your 
guests repeat that distracting nonsense — 
which must be written on the cards: 

“Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle-sifter, 


when sifting a sieve of unsifted thistles, thrust three 
thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb.” 


Award “‘ Scotch kisses’’ as a prize for the 


A DELIGHTFUL SCHEME IN WATER-LILIES 
N A ROUND mirror as centrepiece fasten water-lilies and their leaves. Outline the edge with moss, and trail 
long-stemmed lilies irregularly from the mirror toward the places. Use gold candlesticks and white candles. 
The shades may be made of lily-petals curling upward and glued to a cardboard base. Freeze the ices in water- 
lily form and serve them on lily leaves. The favors are small boats filled with tiny lilies. 








is the title of a useful little booklet full of 
timely pointers on summer menus, hot 
weather soups, dishes and beverages, Sun- 
day night teas, garden parties, etc. 


Ask your dealer for a copy. If he cannot 
supply you, write to 








TO ANNOUNCE AN ENG. °) MENT FOR A BRIDE-TO-BE most successful effort. 

GvsPenp ribbons from the chin ivlier, holding VARIATION of the first scheme ‘above, in the "Maes aah anaes a a Armour & Company 
a basket of smilax. Run ribbons cuiward, end- right-hand column, is this table for a bride-to- — Sales RETO Wis Guewer questions in rege ° 

ing in tiny fans, each bearing small kodak pictures be. A spinning-wheel, and strands of flax with blue to table decoration in this column; or by mail if a ped Chicago 


addressed envelope is sent to her in care of The Ladies’ 


of the hostess and her fiancé. Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


flax-blossoms stretching from it, is the central idea. 
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“My Pen Wants to Hurry and Tell 
Everything All at Once” 


EDITOR’S NOTE — Sc many readers have asked if “* Her 
Brother’s Letters’’ were replies to letters actually written 
that The Journal has decided to print one of Kittens’s letters 
to her brother, selecting this one as a good specimen, to 
which the letter printed in the June Journal was the answer. 
With this letter the series closes. 


My dear, dear Lent: 


HAT will you think of your little 
sister? And yet you knew all the 
time where Ned’s interest was. 

Everybody seems to have known except my- 
self. I never thought it was J he cared for. 
How shall I tell you about it in any straight 
sort of fashion? My pen wants to hurry and 
tell everything all at once. What possessed 
me I don’t know. We were alone in the li- 
brary last evening when I finished my letter 
to you. Ned came in early in the evening 
and brought me a new magazine to read; he 
has quite often come in when I am writing to 
you, but won’t let me stop to entertain him. 

Nell frequently brings her writing down to 
the library, too, and often we spend the whole 
evening in golden silence, we girls writing 
letters and Ned reading by the open fire. 

Last evening father and mother were both 
away and I was alone. I got so interested in 
my letter to you that I nearly forgot Ned, 
who was not reading at all, but sitting ina 
comfortable chair by the fire, watching the 
cat, I supposed. I asked him if he wasn’t, 
and he said, ‘‘ No, it was Kittens he was 
looking at.’’ Saucy boy, wasn’t he? Well, 
when I got my letter finished, just for the fun 
of the thing I carried it over to Ned and asked 
him if he didn’t want to read it. I have read 
him parts of your letters to me, and have once 
or twice let him read letters that I have written 
you. He took the letter and went over to 
the desk while I sat down by the fire. 


GUESS he must have read it through a 

dozen times — it took him a fearfully long 
time. He looked pretty sober once or twice 
when I looked at him, and then I began to 
get a bit scared and to wonder what sort of 
letter I had written, anyway. What made 
you ask me such a question, and why did I 
write you a letter about the kind of man I 
wanted to marry? Think of my letting Ned 
read it! It was just one of my quick impulses 
when I didn’t stop to think. 

Oh, Lent, brother, I thought of all sorts of 
things while I was waiting for him, and my 
heart was doing double-quick all the time. 
Ned has been so good to me 
and | have bothered him so 
often; honestly, Lent, I began 
to be most awfully ashamed 
of myself for letting him read 
that letter, and I even deter- 
mined not to send it to you. 
Finally I couldn’t stand 
things any longer, and went 
over to the desk and took the 
letter away from him and said 
with a laugh: ‘‘I didn’t sup- 
pose it was so uninteresting 
as that; it has nearly put you 
tosleep. Do you suppose my 
letters have that same effect 
on Lent?’’ 

He smiled a bit, but didn’t 
answer ine, so, of course, I 
had to keep talking to make 
up for what he didn’t say. I 
have forgotten what I said or 
tried to say, and, anyway, it 
didn’t amount to much. Then he turned off 
the light by the desk and we went over by 
the open fire and sat down. 

**Shall we discuss your letter now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ just as we have the other letters you 
have let me read?’’ Then I got contrary 
and said, *‘ No, let’s not talk anything about 
it. I don’t believe I shall send it to Lent, 
anyway. I wish I hadn’t let you see it.’’ 


E DIDN’T say anything more about it, and 

I went and got some marshmallows and 
began to toast some for him. I felt so pro- 
voked with myself that I had to do some- 
thing. You know Ned plans to go to New 
York tomorrow for a week’s stay, and if the 
business he is undertaking is successful it 
may mean that he will live in New York for 
the next six months. So, you see, I supposed 
this would be his last call on us, and there I 
was making things so uncomfortable for us 
both and spoiling the whole evening! How 
did I know he was going to take the letter in 
such a sober, serious fashion ?— there, Lent! 
I got all out of patience with us both and was 
just ready to cry when he took some papers 
and envelopes from his pocket and began 
looking them over. Then he handed one to 





“1 Got Some Marshmallows and 
Began to Toast Some for Him” 


One of Kittens’s Letters to Her 


Brother 


In Which She Tells How Ned Proposed to Her 


Drawings by F. Vaux Wilson 


me and said: ‘‘ Does that look anything like 
the man you would like to marry?’’ At first 
I thought he was trying to jolly me, only his 
eyes didn’t look that way, so I looked in the 
envelope and there was the dearest picture of 
himself: justasmallone. But it is the nicest 
picture, looks me right in the eyes with the 
most honest, happy expression. I looked at 
it and then at him. ‘‘ It is a dandy picture, 
Ned,’’ I told him, and then,. Lent, I just 
began to bawl! I hope you are ashamed 
enough of Kittens, but wait. Then I threw 
a cushion on the floor and sat down on it 
right beside Ned and just ptt my head on his 
knees and wept. Wasn’t it awful? Lent, 
don’t you ever, ever tell. And the worst is 
yet tocome! I hardly gave him time to be 
scared or to run away or anything else, 
though he did get his arms around me and 
forced me to look at him; then I stopped 
crying and said, ‘‘ Kiss me, Ned, quick.’’ 
Don’t be ashamed of 
me, brother, please 
don’t. I simply 
couldn’t help it. 
He took me right 
into his arms and 
kissed me, and I 
knew that he had for- 
given all the times 
I meant to tease and 
the times, too, when 
I hadn’t meant to. 


H, I WAS so 
happy! I just 
hid my head on his 
shoulder and he 
held me close, till 
he whispered, 
‘*Please,”’ and I 
wanted, oh, sobadly, 
to look into his eyes 
again. They were 
so steady, honest and 
true. Lent, dear, I 
am simply deliri- 
ously, intoxicatingly 
happy. I didn’t sup- 
pose love could be 
anything like this. 
And just think of such a strong, honest, 
real man caring for your flighty little sister. 
I rather guess she will have to begin to try to 
make herself worth while, won’t she? 

Ned is such a thorough gentleman; I don’t 
mean a dandy or anything of that sort; he 
isn’t forever picking up a girl’s handkerchief 
and fussing around to see what he can do for 
us just as if he thought we were too helpless 
to do anything for ourselves, but I do think 
he has the finest courtesy and thoughtfulness 
for women: the real, old-fashioned kind, and 
I love him for it. He doesn’t shine as some 
of the men do; Bert has beautiful eyes—he 
knows it, too, and knows how to use them — 
but Ned, dear boy, his eyes 
are just steady, quiet, honest 
and true. And they were 
more than that last night for 
me. 


E HAS loved me more 

than a year; you knew 
all about it, and neither 
mother nor the paler was a 
bit surprised. Mother has 
just been in and I jumped up 
and put my arms around her 
neck and said, ‘* Mother, 
mother, mother, you knew 
about it all the time. Why 
didn’t I know, too?’’ She 
just hugged me and told me 
that the love was there,ll the 
time, even if I didn’t know it. 
I guess sheisright. Itseems 
to me now as if I had always 
loved Ned, and all the little 
things he has done for me take on a new mean- 
ing and aresoprecious. I always thought he 
was nice to me because I was your sister, and 
I supposed the reason why I tried to make 
things pleasant for him was because he was 
such a good friend of yours. He does admire 
you so much, and we have had lots of good 
talks about the days when you were in col- 
lege together, and he is anticipating a happy 
six months in New York where he can sec 
you occasionally. Only, Lent, he said last 
night he wasn’t going to stay there six months 
without me, and that he was thinking about 
my living in New York, too. Just think of 
that, brother! Supposing I should live in 
New York sometime where you could run in 
and see me every day — wouldn’t it be fine! 


OU have been my dearest chum ever since 

we were wee tots, and we’ll always be the 
same, brother dear, only Ned comes in, too, 
but that is different. Why, he is just every- 
thing, but you will always be the same chum 
that you have always been. 

What do you suppose has bothered Ned 
all these months? Well, there! he thought I 
only cared for money and couldn’t be per- 
suaded to share his two thousand a year. 





“So | Looked in the Envelope and There 
was the Dearest Picture of Himself” 


WAS a bit hurt at first. I am glad, and I 

told him so, that I haven’t got to bea rich 
man’s wife. Of course, I am glad that the 
pater has money and all that, and I know, 
too, that lots of girls wouldn’t think of marry- 
ing a man unless he had at least five thousand 
a year, but that isn’t Kittens’s way of think- 
ing. I would rather begin with a small 
cottage and all that goes with it. I suppose 
I don’t know much about doing without 
things, but one can learn, and with Ned to 
stand by me it will be easy. Ned says you 
tried to make him believe that the state of his 
pocketbook would make no difference with me; 
thank you for that, brother. It doesn’t. 

Now, Lent, I want to tell you of one of the 
nicest things that Ned has done for my sake. 
Some months ago we were talking about 
smoking, Nell and Ned and I, and I said that 
I did not like to have a man smoke in my 
presence, for it gave me a sick headache, and 
that even the smell of a cigar 
anywhere about a man was 
repugnantto me. Fromsome 
things he has said and by 
putting two and two together 


not smoked a single cigar 
since that time. Only last 
week he and the pa/er were 


he declined it. I, happened 
to be going into the house, 
and I said to him: ‘‘ And 
doesn’t ‘she’ like smoking 
any better than I do?’ 
There was a queer look in 
his eyes when he answered 
me, ‘‘ Not a bit better.’’ 


HEN a man gives up a 
pleasure like that and 


it either, what do you suppose 
a girl thinks of him? I told 
Ned last night what I thought, 
and he—well, he said some 
pretty nice things to me. 

Oh dear! how can I bear to 
let him go away tomorrow! 
He will be back in a week, but that seems 
such a long time. Perhaps it is a good thing 


that he is going and I shall have time to get 


my feelings straightened out a bit. ~ I’ve just 
made Kittens stand before the looking-glass 
and promise herself that she won’t kiss him 
before he goes, but there is such a naughty 
twinkle in her eyes that I almost know she 
won’t keep her promise. Brother mine, you 
know I am not half good enough for Ned. I 
haven’t promised to marry him—yet. When 
I do kiss him it will mean that I am giving 
him everything that a girl can give to the 
man she loves. 

I am not all of the lovely things he says I 
am, and I am a bit afraid he will find it out 
and won’t love me any more. But I am not 
much afraid, for I am very sure that your 
little sister has sole possession of his big, 
honest heart. Aren’t you glad for her? 

No one has yet seen the picture he brought 
me. He told me that the negative was 
broken, and only this one picture taken. So 
itis all mine. I shall show it to mother and 
father in a day or two, and when you come 
home next week you shall see it, but no one 
else ever shall. Isn’t Kittens foolish! Never 
mind, she is happy. The pater and mother 
are so pleased in my joy. The paler gave 
me a big hug. 


Iam almost sure that Ned has | 


As for mother, she has had a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





warm place in her heart for Ned ever since | 


you two were in college together. 


Nell, dear | 


girl, shares my joy, although she looks a bit | 
sober, and I know she is thinking about Bert. 

I’ve often thought of the time when you 
would get married, Lent, and I should lose 
didn’t like 


my chum and brother, and I 
the idea a bit. 
But now I just 
want you to be 
as happy as I am, 
and I shall be glad 
for the girl that 
you make as 
happy as Ned has 
made me. 


UT there! 

brother dear, 
Imuststop. This 
is a long letter and 
I haven’t half ex- 
pressed my great 
gladness; I will 
tell you more when 
you come home 
next week. 

Ned is coming 
up the street, and 
Kittens just has to 
run and meet him 
— and, well, never 
you mind! She’s 
just “| Just Hid My Head on 
Your happy sister, His Shoulder and He 

KITTENS. Held Me Close” 





sitting on the piazza and the | 
pater offered him a cigar, and | 


without making a fuss about | 
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Old Dutch | 
Cleanser 


has supplanted soap, soap-powders and scour- 
ing-bricks in the modern household because it 
does the work of all these old - fashioned clean;- 
ers — cleans, scrubs, scours and polishes — does 
it better and with half the labor. 
There is no acid, caustic or alkali 
in Old Dutch Cleanser to roughen 
or redden the hands. Its action 
is mechanical, not chemical. 


At your Grocer’s. 
can, LOc 




















cleans throughout the 
house—door knobs, 
chandeliers, mirrors, 
etc. Nothing like it for 
cleaning windows; it 
leaves no film of grease 
as soap does, and the 
pane readily takes a 
brilliant polish. 


Large, Sifting- 
Top Can, 
10c 




















DUTCH 
CLEANSER 


quickly removes - the 
hardest crust of grease 
and grime from pots 
kettles and pans, an 
keeps all utensils clean 
and bright. Excellent 
for Pn ann cutlery and 
glassware. Keeps the 
sink free from scuin. 


Large, Sifting- 
Top Can, 





CLEANSER 


is the only cleansing 
agent known that re- 
moves discolorations 
which appear on enamel 
bath tubs without eating 
into the enamel. Keeps 
tiling, stone,cement and 
mosaic floors in spot- 
less condition. 


Large, Sifting- 
Top Can, 


CLEANSER 


makes all rust, tarnish 
and corrosion disappear 
from brass, iron, steel, 
nickel, copper and tin, 
and gives the metal sur 
faces a shining lustre 
with very little effort. 






























Large, Sifting- 
Top Can, 
10c 


CLEANSER 


keeps marble statuary, 
basins, table-tops, etc., 
white and stainless, 
while soup turns marble 
yellow. This perfect 
cleanser also restores to 
whiteness marble that 
has become discolored 
by soap-cleaning. 





rge, Sifting- 







CLEANSER 


makes wood floors, 
kitchen tables aud 
chairs clean and spot- 
less. Takes all dirt off 
painted and unpainted 
woodwork, Cleans and 
freshens painted and 
burlap walls, and car 
pets. 


Large, Sifting- 


sid Dutch 


OLD DUTCH 
CLEANSER 


does not scratch or injure the sur 
face cleaned in any way. It pene 
trates every crack, crevice dl 
grain, gets under all dirt, ( : 
grease, grime, rust, tar \ 
corrosion, absorbs ever) 
its porous, flaky particles and car 
leaving behind spotless clear ° 
recommended for high] y polished erw 
lf your grocer doesn't keep it, send us | 
name and 10c. in stamps and we end you 
a full size can. We gladly pay 22c. postage 
to intreduce Cld Dutch Cleanser to you. 
Free on request: Our valuable booklet, 
“ Hints for Ilousewives.” 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 


S30. OMAHA, NEB. 
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By Laura A. Smith 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1906 


-. The Girl Who Lives in a Small Town 


Second Article: A Word to the Girl Who Wants to Go to the Big City 


HIS article is not addressed to the girl of 

exceptianal talent, genius or business 

ability who goes to the city equipped 
with funds, letters of introduction, with a posi- 
tion with a reliable firm awaiting her, or with 
the definite plan of carrying on her studies 
and perfecting herself in her profession. It 
is addressed to that greater army of excitable 
girls with no special talent, training or defi- 
nite purpose—the girls who pour into the 
large cities from smaller towns far and near. 
These girls come with the enthusiasm and 
daring of youth to conquer the city and enjoy 
its offerings of riches and entertainment, 
fame, honors and all that life holds as its 


greatest treasures. 


Before You Set Off for the City whose 
mirage beckons you to greater opportunities 
for riches and fame and the companionship 
of men and women who really “‘ do things,”’ 
imagine yourself a business woman already, 
dear little girl in the country town, and draw 
up a balance-sheet. Put down ¢arefully all 
the advantages which you enjoy in your own 
heme town, and before you hegin to ‘‘ tink ob 
yo’ marcies,’’ as the old colored mammy puts 
it, do not put yourself in an attitude of scorn 
toward the country town, but determine to 
give it its due. Why, whisper it seftly, the 
very first organized club of women in the 
United States was organized in a dot of a 
town, New Harmony, Indiana, a town very 
hard to reach by railroads even today. 
Copies of this club’s constitution went to 
large cities where subsequent clubs) were 
formed. Does not this make you feel. better 
already toward your own country town? 

Now for the balance-sheet. Remember 
that none of the things which you place to the 
credit of your town will be yours when you 
g@ecome une of the thousands of girls rushing 
ddy and night to earn eight or ten dollars a 
week iu the city. 


Home Life: Put This First of All Home is 
the natural nursery of good men and women. 
Given a home to beautify and the dear home 
relatives to love atul serve, the girl nature 
unfolds naturally, slowly, into sweet, perfect 
womanhood. Home teaches us sellf-efface- 
ment, sympathy and humanity. It lays down 
the first principles of community life wherein 
we serve as parts of a whole. Place any 
home girl in a bleak, city bvarding-house, 
where she is made to feel that she is in the 
way unless she stays within the confines of 
her own room, and she will hunger for the 
simplest and most commonplace things. She 
will miss roaming over the entire house at 
will, attending to the home duties, arranging 
the books and pictures, filling the vases with 
flowers, coming to the home table after a 
happy day with friends, joyous in the thought 
that her stories of the day’s happenings will 
meet with sympathetic response. 

**Do you know what I wished as I came 
out on the suburban train tonight?” said a 
business woman in the city buarding-house. 
‘*T wished I could go into my mother’s 
kitchen and smell apple pies with cinnamon 
baking inthe oven. ‘That beats the Chinese 
incense that | burn in my studio all hollow.’’ 


Did You Ever Think, Dear Girl, of the joy 
which is yours, and for which thousands in the 
city yearn, of coming buoyantly down the 
village street when shade trees meet overhead 
in summer glory, of walking up the path of 
your own yard where hollyhocks outline the 
fence, and opening the door of your own home 
Saturday morning when the incense of the 
week-end baking arises from the old stove ? 
In cities men and women sit long before 
pictures hung in art galleries and try to trace 
something of their own native homes in the 
pictures. ‘‘ The home touch” is the thing 
that makes an artist’s pictures liked by the 
crowds who go to art galleries on free days. 

Then, you are needed in the home circle 
more, than you are needed in the business 
world, dear girl. Mother is reaching the 
place where she should be relieved of some 
of the management of the household. Little 
brother and sister are at the point where an 
older sister’s companionship and help will 
mean much to them. Father, coming in at 
night tired and perhaps worried with the 
strain of the busy day, loyes to see your 
bright, smiling face, to receive your loving 
ministrations. Picture father and mother 
sitting alone at night, awaiting your letters 
instead of having your sweet presence, imag- 
ining, as parents will, that you are sick or 
in danger. Dwell long on your home bless- 
ings, and after you have put down all the 
other reasons for your staying at home, go 
back and study these again andagain. They 
are the vital oues. 


Social Life: Do not expect for one moment 
that in the big city ycu will have the same 
entrée to the homes of the « calthiest and most 
influential persons that you have in the 
country town, dear girl. In tic city you will 
be labeled A Business Womnsin. You will 
board with business women, ¢:: with them, 
go with them, perhaps from choice; at any 
rate you will be far separated from the social 











life of the city. Rarely are the women who 
work allowed to see the homes of the wealthy. 
At home you bear your part in all social life. 
You are deeply interested in Margaret’s wed- 
ding, sharing all the excitement and the 
sweetness of the preparations. Should the 
President of the United States or a foreign 
dignitary visit your town you would be one 
of the group of pretty girls that fathers are 
proud to introduce. Your part in the recep- 
tions and meetings would help the hospitality 
of the town. You would be personally intro- 
duced to the honored guest and receive a 
kindly greeting. In the big city you would 
stand on the curb, an outsider, one of the 
throng looking on. You can go on and mul- 
tiply the social affairs which come during 
the year — you know them all, but they lose 
their value in comparison with the grand 
times which you think you will enjoy in the 
city. But you will not. Your days will be 
spent in trying to keep up under the business 
strain and fierce competition, and your even- 
ings will be devoted to trying to recuperate 
from the days’ nervous strain. 


Next Put the Church Life: A girl is not a 
perfect character unless she develops her 
moral, intellectual and spiritual being. You 
will miss your churah and its attending social 
life when you become a part of the city. Too 
many Sunday mornings will find you sleep- 
ing late, with an excuse ready to stand 
between you and church service. The grand 
city church will not appeal to you as does 
your bright, cozy little home church, where 
you are an active and appreciated worker. 

Then Charity, or, to put it in more modern 
language, Settlement Work: You have read 
about this settlement work in cilties—the 
bright college girls and men who live in the 
slums and give their days and nights to this 
noble cause — and you long to offer yourself as 
a sacrifice. What do these workers do? 
They visit neglected homes, they visit the 
sick, they make the Settlement House a centre 
where boys and girls learn to use their 
fingers and study. They bring good pictures 
and articles of real art value to their people. 
Look over your home town, little girl, and 
think of the good you do and the more that 
you can do there. Take your own circle, for 
instance, where you comfort the distressed 
and minister to the sick. Cross the railroad 
tracks of your town to where the factories lie. 
Investigate the conditions which surrowud 
factory girls. Have they good books to read? 
Do they attend Sunday services? Would 
they join classes and sewing and cooking 
clubs? What of the children over there? 
Are employers violating State laws and eim- 
ploying young children who should be in 
school? A small town offers as fruitful a field 
for this work as a large city does. 


Art and Literature: It is not necessary to 
dwell long on these items on the balance- 
sheet. Every girl knows that if she really 
longs to study travel, history, literature or 
lauguages, there are in the high school of her 
town, or in the college if she lives in a col- 
lege town, fine teachers who will gladly take 
such classes in the evenings or on Saturday 
afternoons. 

Money, higher wages than the small town 
pays: Dear girl, this is the greatest fallacy 
of all. Say this to yourself over and over: 
““In the city my living expenses will equal 
or exceed my salary."’ Out of the eight or 
ten dollars a week, which is the most the girl 
with no special training can hope to receive, 
must come board, laundry and all your living 
expenses. Figure all this at the lowest pos- 
sible amount-and see how little there will 
remain for the nest-egg, and to send money 
to the home people if that is your reason for 
going. Better earn four or five dollars a 
week and board at home where expenses are 
small, and, best of all, where your money goes 
into the home exchequer, if it is needed 
there. Do not look at the big city as a good 
money proposition for you. It is not. 


Nee ee r WOE: TA WET ee 


Wnite This in Heavy Ink on your balance- 
sheet: The city is full of temptations and 
dangers to the country girl without friends 
or relatives to guard her. This fact should 
be impressed upon every young girl in every 
small town. It is not a pleasant subject to 
discuss. In all big cities there are men, 


older women and girls on every side ready | 


to lower the country girl’s standards of char- 
acter and to ruin ber body and soul. There 
is grave danger in promiscuous acquaintances. 
The country girl cannot be expected to be a 


keen judge of character, and it is but natural | 
that she should be attracted by pleasant per- | 
sons who hold out the bait of good-fellowship | 


and invitations which cheer her loneliness. 
There is graver danger even than she en- 
counters in the vile men of the street, who, 
attracted by her bright youth, insult her by 
look or words. These men, whether the well- 
dressed ones or the half-drunken men who reel 
out of city saloons, are a terror to her when 
she is forced to be on the street alone at night 
or stand on a corner late awaiting a car. 


These Annoying Strangers, however, can- 
not work the lasting wrongs against her char- 
acter that her promiscuous acquaintances can. 
These tempt her to dress beyond her means 
(the temptation to wear pretty, expensive 
clothes is a real one to a woman) and to run 
into debt. They ‘‘ jolly’’ her about her old- 
fashioned scruples against taking a glass of 
beer or a cocktail either in private or in public 
cafés and gardens where men and women 
drink and smoke openly. The country girl 
believes that her clever, good-natured woman 
friends smoke cigarettes under the doctor’s 
orders on account of neuralgia and that it is a 
** habit which all society women have.’’ She 
cannot detect a lie, even such a patent one, 
because she has been brought up to believe 
that lying is a sin. The chaffing of the 
crowd of jolly young people, their good cheer, 
the loneliness of her own small room, are 
factors in the warfare waged ayainst her 
sweetest and best womanhood. She cannot 
live the sane, natural life that she lives at 
home. 

The girl with no special business training, 
and with no influential friends to secure her a 
position where she will be respected and pro- 
tected, finds to her horror that some establish- 
ments, even though they bear big names, pay 
their women clerks starvation wages and set 
no premium on morality among their em- 
ployees. She cannot work for such establish- 
ments, yet until she has gained experience, 
and can demand better wages, she is in danger 
of being forced to accept a position in a cheap 
store of this type and to have to use all her 
moral force to combat this influence. 


The Promiscuous Marriage —the marriage 
where neither husband nor wife finds con- 
geniality, sympathy and the many things 
which make for the good home: Too many 
women thrown'’on their own resources, tired 
of the struggle for daily bread and the arti- 
ficial boarding-house life, yearning for even 
two rooms where they can reign supreme and 
for some one to protect them and stand be- 
tween them and the world, too many of these 
women rush into marriage without investi- 
gating the character, the business ability or 
standing of the men they marry —then comes 
unhappiness and divorce. The lack of ac- 
commodations — which means that a girl must 
walk the street with her men friends or enter- 
tain them in her own room or in the preémpted 
boarding-house parlor—is responsible for 
much of this marrying of young people, honest 
i: their desire to found a home, but failing 
dismally. The girl in the small town could 
hardly marry a man of whom her brothers, 
parents or friends knew absolutely nothing, 
who bad not been weighed in the balance 
and tested. 


This is the Darkest Side of Things, you say. 
Suppose, before you close the ledger, we as- 
sume that you are fortunate enough to make 
good friends in the city and to identify your- 
self with a first-class business house where 
you receive a fair salary, or asalary above the 
average. There are still dangers to your 
character which may be the result. You may 
grow selfish, critical and unsympathetic from 
living among strangers in whom you have no 
personal interest. You may be thoroughiy 
imbued with the idea that you must drive a 
good bargain in business and out, that you 
must be sharp enough to beat business sharks 
at their own games. You may lose your 
nervous force and your physical health in the 
struggle to meet the demands of fierce busi- 
ness competition. Ycu may lose your ideals, 
your ambition and your hope. You may lose 
your faith in humanity and in religion. You 
are almost certain, as years pass, to lose the 
sweet, womanly characteristics that are yours 
by right. 

Go back and read the item about Home 
Life in your ledger. Be content to stay in 
your home circle until Prince Charming 
comes to take you to your own little home. 





NOTE—The third article in this series, ‘‘ How a Girl 
Can Earn Money and Stay at Home,’’ will appear in the 
next (the September) issue of Th- Journal. 














This is the package : 


TOO HOT 


to say much 
about Dessert 


Just get 


KNOX’S 


Gelatine 


The only absolutely pure 
gelatine made 


Ten minutes of your time 


Fruit Jellies, Coffee Jellies, 
Bavarian Creams, Ice Creams, 
Sherbets 


F For the name and acklress of your grocer I 
ree wit send my illustrated recipe book, ** Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People." If he doesn’t sell KNOX’S 
GELATINE, seni me 4¢, in stamps and I will send 
you a full pint package, or for 16¢. a two-quart pack- 
age, two for 25¢. (stamps taken). If you w like 
a copy of the handsome painting, “‘The First 
Lesson,’’ drop me a postal card for full information 
how to get it 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
13 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, New York 



































The clear pure 
of Hawkes 
is its 

feature 
it a brilliant 
nized by judges 
as the highest 
the glass worker’ s 


transparent quality 
Cut Glass 
distinctive 
which gives 
clarity recog- 
of artistic value 
achievement of 
art. Glass of this 


quality skillfully cut in the artistic 
Hawkes designs adds grace and 
beauty to every 


table. 
plea 


R Makes 
gifts. 


No piece without 
this trade-mark en- Nn 
graved on it is genu- k = 4 
ine. If your dealer 


HAWKES 
T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 


“pT ” 
PURIFOLD 

Aseptic Paper 
Drinking Cups 
Fold neatly to carry in 
vest pocket or purse. One will last for weeks. A neces- 
sity for school children, indispensable for outings, at 
the theatre, or in the office. Used by Boards of Health 
aud endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities. 


Let us know your Druggist’s mame and address. 
We will seud you 3 cups for 10c or 8 cups for 25c. 


ASEPTIC DRINKING CUP CO. 
15 Brattle Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 


dves not sell Hawkes 
Cut Glass, please 
write us for address 
of dealer who does. 














PERFECTION CORN FORKS 


——— Hold an-ear of 
ml i rire, . oe corn without 
s soiling fingers. 
Silver Plated, 
1 pair in a box. 
“ $1.00 per pair 


at dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


F. P. PFLEGHAR & SON, Mfrs., New Haven, Ct. 


Grown by C.G. Van 

utc u Ss Tubergen, Jr., Haarlem 

(Holland). Choicest and 

rarest varieties. Orders for importation only. Sale Agts., 
Cc. C. ABEL & COMPANY 

114 Broad Street, New York. Catalogue free. 
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Pretty Girl Papers 


During Vacation 


NE of my favorite 
haunts is a little’Studio 
club which is tucked 
away high up in 
a big building 
-in. lower New 
York. One 
cool Hrenive 
in the early 
spring, as I 
dropped in just 
at dusk for a 
cup of tea, I 
found a group 





“| Found Her 


Calmly of. girls before 
Ripping Up a the open fire. 
Waist” Each one was 


contributing a 
personal incident illustrating her peculiari- 
ties in the matter of travel. 


S I CAME in an eccentric member of the 
club was reading, amid shouts of laughter, 
a note just received from a lawyer friend. 

‘So you have moved again?” itran. ‘‘I 
begin to suspect that you do not live in a 
house, but upon a merry-go-round. If at any 
time it should stop long enough for me to 
call I should be glad to do so.’’ 

** And that,’’ the reader added, “‘ is the flip- 
pant way in which my friends treat my woes, 
Little do they know the agonies that I go 
through when I move.’’ 

‘* Agonies, indeed! ’’ sniffed a tall blonde. 
‘Why, girls, I found her at two yesterday 
afternoon perched up on her couch, calmly 
ripping up a waist which she had decided she 
needed remodeled at once. The room looked 
like a rummage sale, but from her atti- 
tude of absorption in her work I con- 
cluded that the ‘ move was off.’ 

‘** Not at all,’ she assured me in her 
stately way. ‘The expressman has 
promised to come at four.’ ”’ 

‘*T always do that when I’m mov- 
ing,’’ confessed the heroine of this 
episode. ‘‘I never start to move that 
I don’t stop in the midst of packing 
to rip up a gown or hat.’’ 

** Oh, I have a peculiarity worth two 
of that,’’ said a little Rosy Cheeks from 
the corner of the settle. “* Thirty min- 
utes before I run for a train I am 
always. constrained to take a bath. 
It makes no difference whether I 
am at home or boarding —the 
whole house is always upset. I can 
hear the maid now, knocking on 
the bathroom door and saying: 
‘I really don’t see, Miss, how you can pos- 
sibly make that three-o’clock train,’ while I 
shout back through the keyhole: ‘ That’s all 
right, Maria; you get the hall-boy to take my 
bags over to the station and I’ll get there in 
time.’ 

** And I do, too,’’ she added, chuckling. 

I heard her sister murmur something about 
making everybody else miserable during the 
process. That side of it hadn’t seemed to 
strike Rosy Cheeks. 


HIS chatter took me back to early days in 

my Southern home, when my father used 
to walk the” floor, exclaiming explosively: 
‘* Never mind, don’t hurry her; let her alone 
— it’s her train!’’ 

Well, I always did make that train, but the 
nervous tension left in my wake I have real- 
ized only in later years. 

It is just the doing of these unnecessary 
last things, and always going off in such a 
wild scramble, that make girls lose their 
nervous equilibrium in taking even a short 
trip. I can picture now the trembling condi- 
tion of a college roommate who, before she 
left on a two-hours’ journey, went through 
emotional scenes with various friends, telling 
us that there were many things in her heart 
which she had not time to express, and leav- 
ing us with @ feeling that we had attended 
her funeral. I could never help wondering 
during these exhibitions why she hadn't ‘‘ ex- 
pressed ”’ herself in the frequent opportunities 
during nine months of the year. 

It is a matter of self-control and nervous 
balance, not to mention conimon-sense, to 
avoid rather than to court such scenes. 

The nervous balance will depend upon 
your physical condition. A good night’s 
sleep before a journey is absolutely impera- 
tive, and the wise girl will stay home a day 
or two longer rather than sit up half the 
night packing her trunk, starting off the next 
day nervously upset from over-exertion. 

Going on a little visit is less exacting on 
one’s strength and temper, however, than a 
period of travel and sightseeing. 


HE modern interpretation of the old say- 

ing, ‘‘ One never knows a friend till he 
summers and winters him,’’ is that ‘‘ One 
never knows a friend till he travels with 
him.’’ Traveling even more than golf brings 
out the most latent idiosyncrasies. Tact 
will never stand you in better stead than 
when taking your vacation trip with a friend. 
The happiness of this outing is greatly de- 
pendent upon the harmony between your 












“Always Going Off in a 
Wild Scramble” 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 
Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


temperaments. When two girls are out of 
alignment it is not that one is all bad and 
the other all good, that one is a sinner and 
one is a saint. It is because the tempera- 
ments are ‘‘incompatible.’’ It is easy 
enough, as a rule, to read a possible compan- 
ion sufficiently well to know whether or not 
she and you will take the same point of 
view. But it is not only her temperament 
that youghave to consider. To be sure, it is 


« said that ** TéSotirselves we are a sealed 


book,” but’ thi “seal is not set so closely that 
the covers of the voli@fpe cannot witli care be 
pried apart. If you are constantly irritated 
by certain little mannerisms in a friend, do 
not choose her for the companion of your 
summer. If your mind is quick and intuitive 
you will not enjoy a girl whose slower mind 
must travel through the maze of much 
question-asking before it can grasp an un- 
complicated sitWation. On the other hand, 
if your disposition is calm and even, don’t 
choose the peppery-tempered girl who jumps 
at conclusions. It isn’t necessarily girls of 
different characteristics who clash, but rather 
those of antagonistic traits. 


NCE off with your chosen companion you 

will find breakfast a test meal. It may 
be that your vis-a-vis is fond of her morning 
paper, while the news at first hand ddes not 
interest you. Or it may be that your eyes 
are not strong enough for newspaper print. 
I well know that the old-fashioned advice 
urges us to be pleasant and chatty at the 
breakfast-table — not to be glum in the early 
hours; but personal experience has turned 
another light on this picture. 

It is a charming custom im England to 
name your own hour for breakfast, when it 
can be served either in yourown room 
or in the common breakfast-room. 

A chatterbox, like a phonograph, 
will often drown the true music of 
a rarer mind, and if you have a 
strong personality and AYfrank man- 
ner of expressing yourself, try to 
subdue it in order that you may dis- 
cover the mental charms of 
your quieter friend who 
needs a good listener to 
develop her. 

One of our happiest nar- 
rators of travel has said in 
discussing the inveterate 
—-<juestion-asker on sight- 

seeing expeditions: ‘‘ Don't 

ask all the questions that 

come into your mind. If 

you will only wait long 

enough there will always be 
some fool who will ask the questions that you 
want answered.’’ The need of answers 
seems to be associated with telepathy. It is 
diverting to try this experiment, for it nearly 
always happens if ydu do restrain your curi- 
osity for a few minutes that some one else 
will phrase your question for you. 


T IS said that each friend sees only one 

side of us, the side she herself brings out. 
We have all known those who draw out our 
best qualities, and others who constantly 
seem to be putting us in the wrong. Make it 
a study, especially on your journey, that you 
yourself draw out the best in your friend. 
Perhaps the girl prides herself particularly 
upon her hygienic manner of living. Then, 
above all things, don’t give her such admoni- 
tions as, ‘‘ Now, my dear, it isn’t a bit of use 
not to care for yourself’’; ‘‘ It pays to dress 
sensibly’’; ‘‘Are you sure you have air 
enough at night?’’ 

It will strengthen our position to remember 
that, at the very best and under the most 
favorable cir- 
cumstances, in neti : 
traveling we sn a4 
still have to '\> 
meet many an- 
noyances and 
conditions of 
nervous fatigue 
which we never 
have at home. 
In addition to 
this we are 
always in a 
less stable 
frame of mind 






“Your 


and health from Companion 
these very con- May be Fond 
ditions to meet of Her Morn- 
them as cheer- jng Paper” 


fully and pleas- 
antly as we would ordinarily do. Some days 
one will not feel well, while the other is feel- 
ing more sprightly than she has been ,since 
starting. Another day one will particulariy 
desire to see a certain object of interest which 
does not at all appeal to her companion. It 
is just at these crises that consideration for the 
feelings and tastes of the other will smooth the 
irritations which inevitably arise in any trip. 
You will find on your return home that 
your effort to cultivate in yourself adaptability 
to the companions and circumstances of your 
journey has been the strongest factor in all 
the experiences of your travels in broadening 
and rounding out your character. 


A Five-Minute Exercise 


ANY girls really need to learn the secret 

of relaxation more than they need exer- 

cise. No better place can be found for put- 

ting this into practice than during a railroad 
journey. 

The first step is to become conscious of 
your tense condition. 
mind on the subject you will discover many 
times that you are trying to ‘‘ push the train 
along.’’ You 
may find your 


together, or 
your hands 
grasping the 
arm of the 
seat as if you 
were in the 


chair. If you 
find that you 
are uncon- 
sciously rais- 
ing yourself 
up from the 
seat, make 
your body as 
heavy as pos- 
sible as you 
sit, When- 
ever you discover any tension from “your 
head to your feet just let go and relax. 





“Just Let Go and Relax” 


Good Health for Girls 


BETHELINDA. As you are a bachelor girl 
and master of your own surroundings banish 
all draperies from your room during the 
summer. They act as dust-catchers and 
hinder the free circulation of air. 


A good application for the hands is made 
of equal parts of vaseline and almond oil 
beaten together. 


CATHERINE S. Asyou areso troubled with 
the disagreeable sweating of the palms use a 
lotion consisting of eight grains of tannic acid 
to four ounces of bay-rum. This is also very 
useful for excessive perspiration of the axilla. 


After using this lotion it is a good plan to | 


apply a dusting-powder of prepared chalk or 
orris-root. 


Almonds are both nutritious and whole- 
some, but they should not beaten by girls 
who have an irritable stomach. They 
should always be peeled. 


A.E.L. Carefully massage with cold cream 
the healed red spots left by the pimples. 
It alwavs takes time, however, 
blemishes to disappear. 


Tf you do any housework carefully dry 
every part of the hands after taking them 
out of water. Exposure to different tem- 
peratures has a pernicious effect upon the 
skin of the hand, 


M. F. Without delay you should consult a 
throat specialist, for the longer hoarseness is 


neglected the more difficult will it be to relieve | 


or cure, 


A standard camphor ice is made of two 
ounces of refined lamb tallow and a piece 
of gum camphor as large as a good-sized 
English walnut. These ingredients are 
melted together. 


LAuRA. Rub carefully into the scalp a little 
almond or olive oil, being sure that it is per- 
fectly sweet. It will be very difficult for you 


to do this yourself without getting it on your | 


hair. 


A judicious amount of exercise is excellent 
for girls, but there is much to be said on 
the other side. Over-fatigue, especially in 
the summer,is not infrequently more inju- 
rious than a certain amount of indolence. 


VIRGINIA, 
the day is worth as much as a trip to the 
seashore. 


Linen and silk are the most comfortable 
materials for summer underclothing. It 
has been suggested that the latter tends to 
conserve the body's electricity to a greater 
degree than do other materials. 


SUSANNE X. On extremely hot nights put 
one thickness of fige Japanese matting between 
the mattress and the sheet. This makes a 
very cool bed. 


During these warm months you have full 
opportunity for outdoor life. Remember 
that no amount of indoor exercise can ever 
be of the same benefit to you as that which 
you take in the open air. 


MARIETTA. Try giving up both tea and 
coffee for the summer. Drink miik, but do 
not put ice in it. Place the bottle in the 
refrigerator. A dessertspoonful of lime-water 
or a little vichy may be added. 


NOTE—Doctor Walker will answer in The Journal | 
She will also answer questions | 


questions about health. 
by mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 


If you will put your | 


teeth pressed | 


dentist’s | 


for these | 


A regular nap in the middle of | 
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Genuine Mennen’s. 

For sale every- 
where, or by mail 
postpaid 


Don’t be misled into buying 
substitutes by a fancy package 
ora cheap package. It is the 
Powder not the box that 
goes on your skin. 

Mennen’s face om the box 
is a guarantee of the powder 
inside. Put your mind on the 
powder and the powder on 

skin. 
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Showing Some Interesting Results in the :D 
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Peo eaters Ov T. «. ane 
In the construction of this unusually pleasing cottage, in the mountains of New England, rough field stones 
are used to good advantage, and with discriminating taste. The plan is altogether refined in character, with 
an agreeable sense of consistency. Designed by O. A. Ford. 
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PHOTOGRAPH SY T. &. MARR 


An attractive entrance, suitable for a large country house in which the doorway is the prevailing motive. 
The shrubbery adds much to the general effect. 
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PrelOGnarn «¥ wawmy TROTH 
This doorway, reflecting the influence of a graceful classic type, is admirably designed, and lends considerable 
dignity to a house in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


























PHOTOGRAPH BY ABBOTT & COMPANY 


This artistic little house of four rooms and bath is especially adapted to the genial climate of Southern 
California. The relation of house and surroundings is most commendable, and unites the whole in a single 
composition of more than ordinary charm. Designed by Oley Hibbard. 
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PHOTOGRAPH By T. &. MARR 


The honest construction of this doorway, in which there is nothing of affectation, and the decorative value of PHOTOGRAPH BY T. E. MARE 


the pergola, make an ideal entrance for a country house. What could be more satisfying for a summer house than this comfortable-looking place recently remodeled 


from an old New England farmhouse, which was built more than one hundred years ago? It is distinctive in its 
simplicity and convincing in its architectural lines. 
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OTOGRAPH HY C.C. LANGHL 
Every line of this old Colonial mansion on Long Island expresses simple dignity, and a quiet, penetrating PHOTOGRAPH SY LEON DADMUN 
beauty. The entrance porch and the quaint dormer windows are particularly interesting, while the finely- Unusual variety is given to this doorway by the latticework at the sides, over which climbing vines may be 
executed roof balustrade contributes an excellent touch of ornamentation. trained. Such an arrangement is most consistent for a country house. 
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and Country Doorways 


sults in the Development of the Country Home 
> of the Doorway in the General Effect 
































PHOTOGRAPH By T. £. MARR 
The distinguishing feature of this country house, built in the mountains of New Hampshire, is its graceful 
irregularity of outline. Such treatment, when so ably handled, gives the design an effect of individual effort 
and produces a delightful sense of variety and informality. 
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In the hope of finding dainty things beyond one could not well resist an invitation to enter the pretty 
doorway of this little cottage near Boston, Massachusetts. 







































































dal OGRAPH GY HENRY TROT 
Graceful proportion and an absolute balance of design characterize this admirable doorway and entrance porch 
of a modern Colonial house in one of New Jersey’s suburban towns. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HENRY TROTH 
Here is a capital example of an inexpensive cottage at Southampton, Long Island. It has an air of picturesque 
single freshness which is essentially appropriate for summer living. The economically-arranged interior contains 
five rooms and bath and is suggestive of solid comfort. 



















































































: 2 at gee ot . 
PHOTOGRAPH BY J. HORACE MC FARLANO COMPANY Architectural detail has been carefully studied in this stately entrance. The lines are notably strong and the 
A charming touch of rural beauty is attained in this ingeniously-planned cottage found in one of Boston’s Ionic columns give a substantial yet extremely delicate effect. 
suburban towns. The window-boxes of scarlet geraniums overhanging the sloping roof create a nice harmony 
between the house and the well-planted garden. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HENRY TR 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Lf ON OAOMUN 


Good An artist of Boston spends the summer months in this beautiful cottage at Magnolia, Massachusetts. A most 

é . : inet ~ 2 g 1e conceptior 

Colonial doorways possess positive qualities of refinement and character. This one is especially com- gracious sense of delicacy, combined with inteliigent appreciation of erininmanet Seem Sot a fine conception 
mendable, and so is the dignified, old-fashioned gateway. of decoration, make it difficult to surpass. Designed by Arthur G. Everett. 
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Babies Who Have Had 
Summer Complaint 


ANY mothers find that 
M while the baby is acutely 
ill the doctor will be very 
attentive, assuming all the re- 
sponsibility of the sick child, but 
when the real danger is past, the 
baby is convalescent and only 
needs to be ‘‘ built up,’’ the 
doctor will give only very general 
directions and the poor mother 
will be left more or less to de- 
pend upon her own resources, 
whether she has had any experi- 
ence with babies or not. The 
dozens of emaciated little skele- 
tons of babies whom we sce at 
the end of every summer tell the 
tale only too plainly of the 
mothers’ mistakes in caring for 
these little convalescents. 

In nearly all parts of the 
country the geveral rule in treat- 
ing cases of summer complaint 
now is to stop all milk at once 
and to feed the baby on gruels, 
such as barley, rice or wheat, and 
either mutton or chicken broth. 
Something is also gives to clear 
out the intestines, such as castor- 
oil, syrup of rhubarb, or in some 
cases calomel; and insevere cases 
the lower bowel is washed out 
with a long rubber tube and some 
solution or plain boiled water 

—very often this is all that 
will be needed, and in many 
cases is much better treat- 
ment for the child than 
medicine. Medicine 
which will check the diar- 
rhoea should on no account 
be given until the intes- 
tines have been emptied or 
cleared out by one of the 
cathartics mentioned above. 
The mother who takes things 
into her own hands and gives 
** cholera mixtures,’’ paregoric, 
etc., will regret it greatly; 
the baby’s life may even 
be sacrificed. 
As summer complaint 
is a wasting disease, 
quantities of water being 
lost, plenty of pure, boiled 
water must be given to make up for this loss. 
It may be used either hot or cold—in warm 
weather the baby will generally prefer it cold. 




















FTER the doctor has stopped coming and 
the mother is in sole charge again, witha 
wasted, peevish little son or daughter on her 
hands, she will many times be at her wit’s 
end to know what to do to help the baby 
regain his lost flesh and good-nature. First 
as to food. Unless the doctor has left explicit 
directions as to what this shall be the mother 
may safely follow this plan: for a bottle-fed 
baby under a year old, fresh, pure, cow’s 
milk may be very gradually added to the 
gruel as soon as the child has no more fever 
and the movements approach a normal ap- 
pearance. It is a great mistake to keep 
the child on gruels and broths alone for 
weeks and even months at a time, for the 
strength:of the baby will be so diminished 
that it will be almost impossible to build him 
up again. Begin with a very small quantity 
of milk and be sure it is absolutely. fresh and 
from a herd of healthy cows. 

Do not make the mistake made by so many 
mothers, and even by doctors, of giving cream 
or top milk to a baby who has had diarrhea; 
in a large percentage of cases it will only 
bring back the trouble. If you will think a 
moment you will see the reason for this, for 
do we not often add cream to the food when 
the baby is constipated? How unreasonable 
it is, then, to use it when we are trying to 
check too frequent movements. Give whole 
milk, or, if this makes the movements more 
frequent, give skimmed milk or even a little 
buttermilk for a short time. If the child 
cannot seem to stand even this, then use con- 
densed milk, which contains only a very 
sinall amount of cream or fat, and then, when 
his intestines are stronger, gradually go back 
tv cow’s milk. 

When you first begin to add milk to the 
gruel boil it and use only one ounce to the 
pint of gruel; then every day or two adda 
little more until the baby is taking a formula 
suited to his age. Then stop boiling it and 
pasteurize it for a short time, and by the time 
the baby is gaining steadily in weight, and 
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4, The wane Mothers’ Summer Club 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Club Motto: “An Ounce of Prevention is Better Than a Pound of Cure” 


the movements are perfectly normal, he will, 
inall probability, be able to take unpasteur- 
ized milk in his regular formula. As malt 
sugar is a laxative the proprietary foods 
which contain this are not generally good to 
use when the baby is convalescent from diar- 
rhoea; in cases of constipation they are®often 
very useful for a time. Ryd 


~ ie + 


LDER children who have been accus-™ 


tomed to light table food should have 
their milk boiled and diluted withathick gruel, 
at first about one-half, then gradually worked 
uptoplain, undiluted milkagain. They should 
not be given oatmeal or any of the heavy, 
dark cereals while convalescent, but farina, 
hominy or any of the light cereals which have 
been cooked three or four hours may be used 
instead. Rice bdiled several hours is excel- 
lent becausé it Contains no fat. Clam broth, 
if perfectly fresh clams can be obtained; 
hard-boiled egg which is minced up very 
finely; zwieback either hard or softened with 
a little hot water —these are all good to use 
when first returning to solid food. 

Green yegetables should be used very cau- 
tiously at first; they should be most thor- 
oughly cooked and only a small quantity 
given at atime until the mother is sure they 
will be digested well.” Raw, scraped beef 
with a little salt on it may be spread in a 
thin layer on a very thin piece of stale bread 
and another piece put over it, making a small 
sandwich. White meat of chicken and very 
finely-shredded lamb chop may soon be given 
in small amounts; but the meat must in all 
instances be in the best condition and never 
iu very large quantities until the intestines 
are stronger. It is best to withhold fruits 
and berries for several weeks, at least, after 
an attack of summer complaint. The des- 
serts should consist of junket, boiled custard, 
blanc-mange or gelatine. Cake and candy 
should not be allowed, and, of course, pastry 
and hot, fresh breads must be absolutely 
prohibited now as at other times. 


N CARING for the little convalescent the 

mother should remember that asudden chill- 
ing of the body may bring on a relapse, and 
therefore the body must be kept at as even 
a temperature as possible. A large-ribbed 
silk-and-wool or cotton-and-wool knit band 
will do this better than anything else. A 
child of three or four years is not too old to 
wear one of these bands for the rest of the 
summer after such an attack. Never should 
the baby wear short stockings nor go barefoot 
after having bowel trouble. But it is very 
unwise to pile on a lot of extra clothing and 
keep the child so warm that he has prickly 
heat most of the time, so do not go to this 
other extreme. 

If the baby has been much weakened by his 
attack it will not be wise to give him a full 
tub-bath just at first; a sponge-bath may be 
given, and a little sea salt added to the water 
will often be found slightly stimulating. If 
the sea salt cannot be had, then ordinary 
table salt may be used. After the sponge- 
bath a gentle but thorough rubbing with 
cocoa-butter or a very little warm olive-oil 
will help to start up the circulation and so aid 
the baby somewhat; but remember it is the 
rubbing itself and not the substance with 
which he is rubbed that does the most good. 


F POSSIBLE let the child live outdoors 

nearly allthe time. His blood is thin from 
his frequent movements and cut-down nour- 
ishment, and he needs all the pure oxygen 
that he can possibly get to help him to grow 
strong again. If it can be managed, a change 
of air will often prove very beneficial and 
hasten the return to perfect health to a great 
degree. Rides on a ferryboat or even in a 
trolley-car will help somewhat if the baby 
can be properly cared for as to food, etc., 
while on the way. He should be kept as 
quiet as possible when at home and allowed 
to sleep all he will. 

The breast-fed babies are not so likely to 
have attacks of summer complaint, and if 
they do have them the attack will, in most 
cases, be a short one, recovered from quickly ; 
but in some of the most severe cases the baby 
may be unable to take his mother’s milk ex- 
clusively and something else will have to be 
used in conjunction with it. One of the 
gruels, given in ounce portions at first, then 
later in half-ounce portions just before nurs- 
ing, will often aid the enfeebled digestion; 
or one meal of mutton broth and barley or 
rice water may be substituted for a nursing 
until the child is thoroughly well again. In 
regard to the clothing and general manage- 
ment he should be treated as above, and do 
not forget that he needs water quite as much 
as the bottle-fed baby. 
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What Mothers Have 
Asked Me 


Announcement of Baby's Birth 


Please tell me if it is the proper 
thing to announce a baby’s birth 
now, and if so how this is usually 
dune. READER. 





A baby’s birth is often an- 
nounced by mail if the parents 


graved with the baby’s name and 
envelope with the card of the 


parents; this is sent as soon after 
the birth as possible. 





When Wool Irritates the Skin 


Woolen shirts even of the light- 
est weight seem to irritate my 
baby’s skin and give rise to prickly 
heat. Would it be safe to leave 
the woolen garments off and use 
linen instead? Mars. F. H. G. 


Have the baby wear a small 
shirt of linen next to his skin, 
then the light-weight silk-and- 
wool band outside of this, and 
on cooler days the shirt of 
lightest-weight silk and wool. 
















When to Give Solid Food 

Please tell me through 
your column at what age 
one should commence feed- 
ing a baby from the table 
and what neuid be his food. 

WESTERN MOTHER. 

The baby should have no 
solid food until he is a year old 
and has cut several teeth. A 
good thing to commence 
with is farina porridge 
cooked in milk a long 
time; broths free from 
fat—in which a piece 
of zwieback is soaked — 
and coddled eggs are also 
among the first foods other than the liquids 
that a baby may have. Do not make the 
mistake that is so common among young 
mothers of giving potato as one of the first 
articles of food. Potato is too starchy for the 
average child to digest well until he is two 
years old at least. 





May be Too Young for Cup-Feeding 

Our five-months-old baby is fed with cream 
and gruel from a cup and is not thriving. Do 
vou think she would do better if fed from a 
bottle with a rubber nipple? SUBSCRIBER. 


I think the baby is too young to have a cup 
and would be better if given a bottle, but, of 
course, a great deal depends upon just what 
you give in the bottle. If you had told me 
the exact proportions of the cream and gruel 
which you are using I could have helped you 
more. The baby would probably do better if 
fed on a plain milk formula made up with 
barley-water. 


Dangerous to Give “Cholera Mixture” 


My baby has hz ud diarrhoea and I have been 
giving him some “cholera mixture,” but this 
seems to do no good; what do you advise in 
such cases? Mrs. L. K 


When your baby has diarrhoea you should 
see a doctor as soon as possible. Until 
you can do this, stop all milk, give the 
baby only barley-water for food and a tea- 
spoonful of castor-oil at once. Never give 
‘‘cholera mixtures’’ on your own responsi- 
bility; by so doing you may kill the child. 
Diarrhoea is Nature’s method of ridding the 
system of a poison, and the castor-oil will aid 
this. Be sure to give the child plenty of pure, 
boiled water to drink. 


Careful Restraint of the Precocious Child 


My three-years-old little girl has always 
learned stories and pieces without being 
She can tell dozens of stories now 

‘and likes nothing better than being read to. 
But she is quite pale and often very nervous. 
Do you think we do wrong in reading to 


her so much? She is the only child we 
have. C. M. W. 


I should advise you to read very seldom to 
such a child. Her brain is too active and 
likely to be overworked. She should play 
outdoors with other children of her own age 
and never be made to ‘‘ show off’’ before 
company or hear any remarks about her un- 
usual memory. 








NOTE — Doctor Coolidge is shine glad to answer the 
questions of Journal mothers about their children. When 


an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 
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From Starvation to ape Health 


| 


ESKAYS 
FOOD 








Si 


enburgs 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you havea baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘ It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 


“Bubble-Quick” Heater 
for Nursing Bottles 


A great convenienceat night. Saves mother’s 
time and baby’s crying. Used over any stove 











or flame. Boils the water in the heater in 20 
seconds. Heats contents of bottle in one 
minute. Handsomely polished copper, tin- 


ned inside, $2.00 prepaid. May be returned 

if not satisfactory. Agents wanted. 
Send for circular. 

Bubble-Quick Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


er, 
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A Fascinating Menagerie Puzzle | 


What is There in the Hidden Cage?—By Hector Rosenfeld 


Imperial 
Granum 


the unsweetened FOOD 
is the only thing that 


counts them all as feet. His “‘ greatest show on earth”’ is different from others of its kind in that it contains no freaks or monstrosities. 
In the mysterious cage on the left there appears to be an extraordinary exhibit. A part of the sign describing it is shown in the drawing. 





{*: a monkey four feet, or two hands or paws and two feet? Opinions differ. The proprietor of the menagerie shown in this picture 





Now, counting the number of heads and feet of the visible animals, and comparing them with the truthful total given by the management in its | kept my baby alive 
placard, what does the hidden cage contain that excites the awe of the rural visitors? For the skill shown in solving the puzzle, and for the ae 6 cannot recommend it too highly, writes 
‘einali displayed, we will give: the mother of thie baby, Mrs. rh F. Mc- 
originality, neatness and general care displayed, 4 ‘ My (Neill, 1919 N. Gratz S:., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The f Sot weer totes ear eee 
J val, the best prepared slip; $10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct list . y “> 7s — oo 
o irnal, Imperial Granum. It stops bowel 
and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 


| fi troubles quickly and carries the little 
ones comfortably and serenely through 
the teething period and warm 
weather. Itis retained and 
relished by the feeblest 
stomach. 
Write forour splendid book 
* The Care of Babies.” It 
contains valuable hints for 
summer. We send it free, 
with a sample of Imperial 
Granum and a rag doll 
for baby to play with. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS 
Desk 20 
153 Water Street 
New York City 
TRIAL SIZE 
25 cts. 
at Drugyists 
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ab THE La TENT. 









¥ 
rr aes of great 
interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “* fine 
form "’ and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street an«| in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness—no draw-strings —no lacing 
—no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. 
We make “ Fine-Form Maternity Skirts"’ in several 
styles, from a variety of goods, and at prices lower than 
you can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Tilustrated Book —‘‘ Pine- 
Form Maternity Skirt '’ — it's Fc ne to every 
woman writing for it. Tellsall about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Tria). 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, send us simply your 
normal waist measure and length of skirt desired 
and we will make the garment to your order. When 
you get it, put it on, wear it ten days, an: if you 
don’t find it exactly as represented, seni it 
back and we will cheerfully refund every cent 
paid. Write to-day for our Fine Book. Address : 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
M'f'rs of the Famous B & W Line of Skirts. 
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For Ali Ages 


7th—‘‘Last scene that ends this 

event{ful history.’ 
_ Isa boon to the aged, the infant, and the 
invalid. A delicious, invigorating food- 
drink, nutritious and easily digested, that 
“agrees with the weakest stomach. More 
wholesome than tea, coffee or cocoa. It 
not only stimulates, but also strengthens 
and invigorates. 

Pure, rich milk, combined with the 
nutritive elements of carefully selected 
miulted grains. 

In powder form; it makes a delicious table 
drink in a moment by simply stirring in 
water, ‘lhe Lunch ‘lablets area convenient, 






































































quick lunch for busy people, and a pleasant, 
wholesome confection for children. 
At all druggists. Sample, vest pocket 
lunch case, also booklet, giving valuabk 
thy, recipes, sent free if mentioned. 
ding ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
7 Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
nfant j 
ntific 2 Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
Londcn, Yontreal, 
ange ; : England. Canada. 
lops. : 
ods, 
bo Safe 
vance Read These Positive Directions The privilege of answering this puzzle is open to all. To enable the easy handling of the replies the fol- 
idapt . lowing form of answer is suggested, but not required. Mail your answer to B ttl 
od In addition to sending the answers to this The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal Oo e€ 
: 4 puzzle give us, in not more than twenty-five P.O. Box 1401, Philadelphia } 
baby words, as novel a suggestion as you can for a oiae 
Is not puzzle page. For your skill in solving the The cage on the left contains:........5- cess cceee eens cone sence TUTTTOVOT ET TCTT TTT TET CRT Te | Pat. Mar. 27, 1906 
; you puzzle, and for the neatness, originality and A perfect sub- = 
* and f general care displayed in preparing the slips, eeccece WYTTTTEITITITITTLT TT ee stitute for the nurse’s hand “ ig ~. Wns ‘ 
food ; we will give: f. ate Page ret be sy This sim 
‘ . . astenec oO 4 he € EPEry Soeeee 
with $25 to the person sending a correct solution, ple device has been thoroughly tested and 
on on and, in the judgment of the Editor of THE This Space ts Left for Your Suggestion meets all requirements. In two sizes 
ip; No. 1, for4oz.or G oz. bottles 
ent. 3 hang yes .~ aig ry 4 ar a . No & for 8 on. or i2 oz bott! ) 
correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a Sent postpaid to any address for 55 cent Addre i 
d. correct list and the third best slip, and $1 each THE YATES SPECIALTY 00., Sole Agents | 
: few York City 
England | for the next forty-seven (47): 59 rewards in 42 West 39th Street ; Re York Oty _ 
ame all, amounting to $87. = 
leater Mail your letter so that it wi!l reach Philadel- No More Colic ky Babies 
es é phia not earlier than August 4, and not later Wh I) oils» Patent Near 
a than the morning of August 10. | Near stp: Nature Nipy ie so nae 
oe ag The correct solution of this month’s puzzle SEE ced interdacwnsie 2 dis ek ond Oa ade SES CAN On AEE LA eRe oe Pak Reeder tabs dab aereeweens N alure This kept ten. Bake of pare 
gp ayo . will be published in the October JOURNAL. ia Nipples shape diamend shaped 
r, tin- = * TOBE. oc cc cc cere cree cece er ee eee eres sees Se ess Bees ee Cee ees Seereeeseseseeresesesseeses For sale b he 
poe Bes We cannot endastene to answer any questions - on Free sample. 
nted. whatever about the puzzle. _ ae els i. Rubber” ie we 
ee ee a a Gk re Se ae oo eaten Koes Kee aT aD we? DAVIDSON RUBBER 00., Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS 
m, N.Y. | 
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Midsummer-Night Waltz 


Arranged Especially for The Ladies’ Home Journal from Oliver Metra’s Famous “Les Roses” Waltz 


By Jean Paul Kursteiner 







The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this composition played in public 
provided the following credit is printed on the program in connection with the title: “ By permission 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ Under no other conditions may this composition be used. 









Just as one rose is characteristic of 
all the flowers in a beautiful garden, 
so every’ Packard Piano represents the 
rare tone-beauty achieved by these makers. 

The Packard tone is rich, velvety brilliant 
— full of fire and color—a tone that has 
won for this instrument the title of the 
‘* American Beauty "’ in the world of pianos. 

If- you have musical ambitions for your 
children — if you would enjoy the luxury of 
a thoroughly artistic piano in your home, you 
would be interested in hearing the Packard. 
We should like to send you, free, the book 
of Packard Pianos and the address, also, of 
a Packard dealer near you. Please write us. 


The Packard Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 















































“A Piano Aristocrat™ 


The Haines Bros. 


Pian 
has been heattily commended by Patti, 
Nilsson, Schalchi, Thursby, Kellogg, 
Campanini, Brignoli and many others 
for its elegant tone and great sustaining power. 

The Piano for the People 
No matter where you live, wé can place 
a piano in your home. 
Write for catalogue and generalinformation, 
HAINES BROS. 
101G Haines Rochester,N. Y. 
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High 
Awards 
in Paris 


London 
and 
Buffalo 





The verdict of leading musi- | | 
cians everywhere bears testimony 
to the unexcelled qualities of the | | 

‘ e . 
Ludwig Piano 

Though a very moderately-priced in- 
strument, it is a great favorite among 
the leading musicians because of its 
exceptionally full, sweet, singing tove and 
sympathetic, responsive action. 

‘The beautiful’design and exquisite 


carving of the'case make the Ludwig the 
idealsinstrument for the drawing room. 


Write for our free illustrated book- 
let showing all the different styles. 


Ludwig & Co., 970 Southern Boulevard, New York 














(DA Hand-Raised, Mexican 


PARROTS 


GUARANTEED TO TALK 

The most jolly, sociable and interesting of 
all home pets. Only $3.25 each including 
shipping case if ordered before Aug. 10. Good 
cage, $1.40. Illustrated catalogue .of other 
parrots, song bircls and goldfish free. . 
IOWA BIRD COMPANY, DES MOINES, IA. 
One of the largest bw tealers in America, 


MUSIC SET TO POEMS 


Manuscripts Revised | 
by the man who wrote “A Whispered Thought,” 
“Tola,” and arranged,“ Peaceful Henry.” the $5,000 
composition. Have songs made of your poems. Send your 
manuscripts and get his opinion. Address 

CHAS. L. JOHNSON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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a. A Mother’s Evening Song sxx 


Page 29 





Prepare for the 





























“ie: Music Adapted from Beethoven’s “Sonate Pathétique,” Opus 13 Aa. Bleak King 
SE : ; st : 
mes Words by Nora Archibald Smith 

—— | __——- mete — | | ee mats =a ES SS es ~F 

. 2 SS SS SS SS SSS ESS SS SS 

1. Sweet sleep, fleet sleep, | 
2. Dream - land, leam - land, 
3. White wings, right wings, 




















The Summer outing is the gladsome time, 
due to keen enjoyment of the softly brac- 
ing air. Why not enjoy the June-like, equally 
soft and uniform warmth of Hot Water or 


' ‘ Low Pressure Steam heating in home, st 
Come to Ba- by here! With thy calm hand, With thy cool hand, Touch these eye - lids dear. or office during the sccen- coming. Winter? 


Ope thy gold-en doors. Let these wee feet, Let these soft feet, Tread thy rain - bow floors... .. | 
Ba - by, guard thy bed! An- gels watch thee, An-gels ward thee, Bless- ings round thee shed. .... | IERICAN 


SSS 05 === SS a a = ae | RADIATORS §, [DEAL 























overcome Jack Frost and the Bleak King, sav- 
ing coal and work. The dirt, ashes and coal 
gases are absolutely kept 
out of living rooms. IDEAL : 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators need no repairs— 
they outlast the building. 
The economies will pay for 
the outfit,—and, perhaps, 
the Summer outing. Don’t 
think you havé to wait to 
build a new hottse — the 
| piping is all threaded and 
tted at the shops from ex- 
act measurements, and out- 
fit is put in without disturb- 
ing building or, occupants. 
IDEAL Boilers are easier to 
run than a parlor stove— 
feed with coal twice per 
| day; add bucket or two of water per month to 
keep system full; remove ashes every other day. 
Put in now at Summer prices, and by best 
mechanics., Write us for ‘‘ Heating Invest- 
ments’”’ bookiet (free), Branches and ware- 
houses throughout America and Europe, 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Marietta PhS SSG So aa 


A Wonderful Success ! 


rte Grave _ 


toner ce $ithi tit 












































An Italian Folk-Song, Arranged Especially for The Journal 


Moderato con moto m uf ——_ pe 


= aes ee Se: ==> === =: reer ; 












































Love - art on Mon - day seem- ing, 
- ae | | 
Se a a ee ee es ee ee ee Cee 
 ————— - SiS SSS SSS 3 3+] | “Forget-Me-Nots” 
| ww oa i ' p Ss. e+ 4 or = Idyl for the Piano 
p fr - easenal | By.H. ENGELMANN 
————— : — ms o— ! os or coc Send 20 cents in stamps 
es a ae mee aca — 7 aos 2 t 
cE AMR aos . &% = re. + — Mi o tin 3 for the reigning success in § 
- - : _ ‘memennin ‘eig —___—__I-@ cr = tr | piano music, 





— —— —_— REFRAIN 
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er still ; Wednes - a shows thee’ re - gal-ly beam-ing, Thurs-day star thou art, Hp ake git rir tis == === 
— ° ‘ | : Come, Be-lin da, lin.ger ‘neath de moon with All de world om 


ee es ne ee ee 
= a ~woulingwte =s — : . = 2 | “ Belinda” 


| us | By MARK LOEDER 
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SSS = a4 csele 3 eSbs|s = || A Song Winner! 
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— =~ | Although published but 
z+ ean Tee A nt . i = | a few weeks is achieving 
Z ~ oi . > = | great popularity. 20 cents 
per copy postpaid. 
aati =e : —— ata e . 
- —_ — v| == New and enlarged edition of 113 
—=— =e * === == . pw eo College Songs ! songs with music, the cream of 
= college songs. )'Ne e, pactpelé, 50 cents. 
° is ° Y: - } ew edition for mixed voices, contain- 
my heart e’en rend - est, Sat -ur ir-day heal ing War Songs! * ing 68 songs. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 14 Mason Street, BOSTON 
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Se 0 LEARN.TO SWIM ) 


~~ BY ONE TRIAL 
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am f «acelerando 


—_ euatn o- a GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
== = é r A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
== 4 — fj # without an effort. po ire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
in aie a water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
“~~ 


day you are in the water. For those who can swim th ey 
i i > furnis! f amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
it a - gain; When to Sun-day grace thou lend - est, Ah! hie thy charms make fools of men. i > source of amusement nothing can equal. | Fasil 
: a EE , > | Sold by all leading Dry-goocds, Sporting-goods | ; i 
- —~ > ————— _ esse Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enc lose price t eye H 
=— ——= AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken. NJ. } 
AC aan — SR Te RORET fe i etaataliel = a NOTE: Educational Dept. London Coun! ij 
—-+ ~~ =e > oa . —g-: — S Water-Wings with books, etc., 1s necess.' 
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Fire Place Mantels | 52", 















































~— an ots 2 ea s—__8-¥ = :_— jo Ponutited Bard we oods. Our Mantels B hn ve 
i _— . aa. onl oc — end a touch of elegance and charimn to ‘actor 
# 7 ¥ - any room. Our CATALOG, Sloat rating y 


many artistic designs, is sent FRE Freight 


NORTHCROSS MANTEL CO., Memphis, Tenn. Paid 











The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have these songs used in public provided the following credit is printed on the program 
in connection with the titles: “‘ By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.”’ Under no other conditions may these songs be used. 
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Swedish Embroidery for Porch Work | 


By the Misses Glantzberg 


bination for fancy-work has been used again 

very effectively in the creation of these de- 
signs for good-style summer furnishings. Scrim 
and linen or cotton canvas, in white and cream 
tints — materials soft in texture and cool to the 
touch——were appropriately used in their make, 
while the simple, easy designs worked in blue 
thread foretell in outline that any one or all of 
them would provide light and pleasant work for 
the porch. White scrim worked in green would 
be effective and pretty also if the color-scheme of 
a room demanded that its draperies be made to 
harmonize with those tints. 


‘| ever-popular blue and white color com- 



















Twenty-two cen- 
No. 2604 — New Design for a Sideboard or Dressing -Table Scarf 


turies before the 
HIS scarf should be made of cream-colored linen canvas of a medium 


fine quality twenty-two inches in width, and long enough to suit the Nabisco Era the 
special table which it is intended to cover. The unique tree design at 
each end forms a beautiful border trimming. It is worked in thiee 
shades of blue thread harmoniously blended. 


renowned Greek, 


- 


Ye aa hag 
MS oe eos : 


“Fy 2S 


Be. 
ame w 4 - . 


¢ 
Ys 


Epicurus, taught 


é 


thatcorrect eating 
should be classed 


among the re- 


TABLE-COVER 

for summer use 
that will give real serv- 
ice and please the eye 
is the one made of 
white scrim shown on 
the left. The conven- 
tional design outlined 
in each of the four cor- 
ners is worked in sev- 
eral shades of Delft- 
blue colored thread. 


at 


ss 
af 
bee 
4. 
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‘fined pleasures of 
life. The idea of 
the old philoso- 
pher finds its best 








No. 2606 —A Blue and White Cover that Would be 
Pretty for a Wicker Table 


illustration in 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 





No. 2607—Suitable Curtain for a Bath- 











a Summer Room 





freshing memo- 


HANDSOME design pe nee RRS 

for a summer cushion- OR a lower sash-curtain—a size WAI ERS 
cover of blue and white that is so desirable and easily ad- 
work is shown on the left. justed for summer use — this sample ‘ > 
White canvas a trifle heav- of a very good style (in blue te A perfect dessert eo 
ier in weight than would be white) is suggested for needlework- : : 
required for a curtain was ers who want something new and confection which 
used for the cover. Use pretty in that line. The width of h 
plain canvas for the back the window may require a pair of tempts the appe- 
of the cover and finish the these curtains. To hang nicely run . th ; th 
edges with a plain seam. brass rings over a small rod, and tite, charms the 
The pattern itself supplies then attach the curtain to the rings ] d i 
all the trimming necessary. by upholsterer’s pins—at even dis- pa ate, an im- 
A cord is not needed for tances apart—just above the hem- : ° 
the edge. stitched line. ports into this 

weary world re- 
No. 2605 —A Cool and Pretty Cushion-Cover for 


ries of the simple 
| luxuries of the 


olden time. 
RT in a door-curtain is 
very evident in the de- 
sign shown in this larger 
and very handsome piece of 
Swedish work. This curtain 
shows the striking and beau- 
tiful effects that may be ob- 
tained with simple materials 
rightly used. The curtain is 
of soft cream-color worked in 
shades of blue. One or a 
pair of such curtains would 
be suitable for a doorway or a 
high window: This curtain 
should be hung in the same 
manner as the small sash- 
curtain described above. It 
is suggested, however, as a 
more appropriate fixture for a 
long curtain, that a wooden 
pole of the same color as the 


In tenandtwenty- 


| five cent tins. 


FESTINO 


—another confec- 
tion in the form of 
an almond shell 
containing a melt- 
ing morsel of 
cream outrivaling 


the sweetness of 


woodwork of the room be the nut. 

used instead of a brass pole. 

Wooden rings to match should 

be used on which to pin the NATIONAL 

curtain. BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


No. 2603 —An Effective and Beautiful Border Design for a Long Curtain 


Printed directions for making any of the articles illustrated on this page can be supplied. Price 10 cents each, postage 
Sree. Order by number from the dealer in your own town ; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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Crochet Work for Summer Days 


By Mrs. Julien A. Hall 


Curtains 


| 
You can afford Artloom draperies for 
| any room in the house — no charge for the 
art—only for the materials. The cheap- 
est ones are effective. As for the better 
ones — money will not buy finer. In Cur- 
tains, Couch Covers or Table Covers the 
Artloom equals the finest foreign weaves 
and distinctive effects at the same price 
asked for inferior, domestic productions, 
Write for style book “ H” showing 
articles in actual colors. 











A Charming 
Old-Fashioned Pattern 
No. 2650 


Simple Doily that 
Will Stand Frequent Launderings 
No. 2648 





A Solid-Color Curtain. A splendid specimen of the 
proper jrice effects is the curtain illustrated above. It ’ 
comes in | eautiful, floral etlects with deep Dado. It is 
tastily finished with heavy knotted fringe on throw-over. 
Made in very rich tones of Olive, brown, Wine, Empire 
Green, Red and Hunter's Green ° 
50 inches wide and 3 yards long Per Pair, $4.00 

If your dealer won't supply you, send us posto ffice money 
order and we deliver it to you through another dealer. 

This label 
tells the tex 
ture. /t's the 
texture that 
tells, 

On every 
genuine Art- 
loom produc- 
tion 
| “Home Making,” the clever book on home decora- 
| tions. Sent on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| ; It will pay you to $ 
Send a Postal Card 


For F R E E Samples svat 
An Attractive Design in Simple Stitches and Book 


oe ‘Sheets and Sheeting 
“DWIGHT 
ANCHOR” 


is the name SS Si cere. 
and this is > ss 6 Sheeting, 
cha Gade and Pillow 
| © Wace- ANCHOR pl 


| mark brand Demand to 

















Handsome Centrepiece Composed of Wheels 
with Connecting Spokes 
No. 2655 














A Doily in a Dainty Floral Design 
No. 2646 





found on see it before 


| all the best purchasing. 





Tf not found at your dealers, wrile ts. 
Conventional Pattern with an DWIGHT MFG. CO., NEW YORK 


Elaborate Border 














No. 2647 
| The Greatest Boarding College 
| . 
| in the World 
| _ mes 
| Uni ity of 
A Pretty Mat of Roses and Leaves Here a Star Forms the Pretty Centre y 
No. 2653 No. 2654 


‘Notre Dame 
| NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees 
18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students 


Special Department for Boys under Thirteen. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. Address 


| 
| President of the University, Box 110, Notre Dame, Indiana 
| 


Frank Siddalls Soap 


is sold under a guarantee 
that it will do a wash 
TWO HOURS that would 
take the best part of a 
with any other ty} 

leave smooth, whit 

















OR MONEY BACK 
from Portland, Maine , 
Portland, Oregon, by such e 
- ° . . ‘ oa 2 ° . . SIi-clASS Ho eS é A k oT, 
A Doily with Centre in Irish Crochet As Effective as it is Simple in Execution de Se Condit: Park “Re 
No. 2651 No. 2652 | Tilford, Austin Nichols & 


- - Co., Francis H. Leggett & 

, : ‘ ‘ , , , , , , Co. and Jolm Wanamaker, N.Y. If not sold where 
Printed directions for making any of the articles illustrated on this page can be supplied. Price 10 cents each, postage you deal, try another store. Save the coupons 
Sree. Order by number from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, and wyige to 


Fie Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. FRANK@SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











LISKS 


Sanitary 


SELF BASTING 
ROASTER 


lt Pays for Itself 


because it saves one fifth of every roast, 
one pound in every five, which is wasted 
in cooking by ordinary roasting pans. 

It is se/f basting. The juices from the 
roast, vaporized by the heat, rise to the 
inner roof of the roaster, condense, and 
drop back upon the roast, keeping it con- 
Stantly basted in its own juices. A fowl 
roasted in it comes to the table as tender 
and as toothsome as a spring chicken. 


The Lisk Sanitary 
Self Basting Roaster 


is made in three pieces, top, bottom and 
inside tray. Each piece absolutely seam- 
less, all with round corners and made of 
LISK’S IMPERIAL GRAY ENAMELED 
STEEL WARE, making it absolutely sani- 
tary and as easily cleaned as china. 
Made in four sizes and sold by all first 
class dealers. 
Illustrated Booklet A Sent Free 
on Request. 
THE LISK MANUFACTURING CO. , Limited 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 











“As Good Fish in the Sea 
as Ever Were Caught” 


WwW 
Preteen Sronand fe for pais Ae ¥ py ths “ 
Crabs. 
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McMenamin’s 


‘ “A Toothsome Table Attraction” © 
\ Our Crabs are caught daily, and packed { 
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Our Crab Book Free 


Our CrabBook tells you how toservemore 
aciroend pnivehe, than you ever 


thought could be made from Crab meat. 


McMENAMIN & COMPANY 
31 Highland Avenue Hampton, Va. 





Deviled Crabs 1% 








TAPESTRY, CURTAINS 
Couch «TABLE Covers . 


Wear As Well 
As They Look 











| keeping so well!’’ she exclaimed. 
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The Princess Virginia 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


But to the girl’s astonishment the landlady 
showed none of the delight her son had predicted. 
Surprised she certainly was,and embarrassed. For 
an instant she seemed to hesitate; then her emotion 
was partly explained by her words. Unfortunately 
her best rooms were engaged —four bedrooms with 
the choicest view and the one private sitting-room 
the inn possessed. But if the ladies would put up 
with the second-best she would gladly accommo- 
date them. Was it but for the night? Oh, for 
several days? Again the apple face looked dubi- 
ous. Well, if the ladies would graciously enter and 
choose from what she had to offer she would be 
honored. 

They did enter, and presently wrote their names 
as Lady Mowbray, Miss Mowbray, Miss Manchester 
and maid. An hour later, when the newcomers sat 
down to a hot supper in a bedchamber hastily but 
skillfully transformed into a private dining-room, 
the youngest of the three remarked to Frau Yorvau 
upon the peaceful stillness of her house. 

** One would think there wasn’t a soul about the 
place except ourselves,” said she. 

** The gentlemen who are stopping here are away 
all day long in the mountains,’ explained Frau 
Yorvau. ‘ It is now the time for chamois-hunting.’’ 

** They are out Jate this evening.” 

* Oh, tonight, gracious Fraulein, they wil] not 
return at all,’’ said the landlady, warming impul- 
sively tothe subject. ‘* ‘hey often stop at a kind of 
hut they have near the top of the mountain, to begin 
some climb they may wish to undertake very early; 
it saves their wasting several hours on the way.” 

** If they’re away so much I think it a little selfish 
in them to reserve your one private sitting-room,’’ 
remarked the girl. 

** Oh, but, gracious Fraulein, you must not say 
that!’ cried the old woman, looking much shocked. 

The girl laughed. ‘‘ Why not?” she inquired. 
**Are the gentlemen of such importance that they 
mustn’t be criticised by strangers ?’’ 

Frau Yorvau was embarrassed. ‘* Theyare excel- 
lent patrons of mine, gracious Fraulein; that is all 
I meant,” said she. 

‘*] was only joking,” the girl reassured her. 
**We are perfectly satisfied with this room, which 
you have made most comfortable. All I care for is 
that the famous walks in the neighborhood shall not 
be reserved, too. Please wake us early tomorrow 
morning. My friend, Miss Manchester, and I shall 
want to have breakfasted and be ready for a start 
by eight o’clock at latest.’ 


or 


The placid features of the middle-aged lady in 
black quivered and, though she said nothing, Frau 
Yorvau pitied her. ‘* Would you not wish, in any 
case, to have a guide ?’’ she asked, 

‘* Thank you, no,” broke in the girl decidedly. 
**A guide-book is preferable to a guide. But what 
an excellent engraving that is over the fireplace. 
Isn’t that a portrait of your Emperor when he was 
a boy?” 

The landlady’s eyes darted to the picture. 
I had meant to carry it away,’’ she muttered. 

The girl’s quick ears caught the words, ‘* Why 
should you carry it away?’’ 

‘* ]— I wished it put away only because it is such 
a poor thing,’’ stammered the old woman; ‘‘ it does 
Unser Leo no sort of justice. You— you would not 
recognize him from that picture if you were to see 
him now.”’ 

With this excuse Frau Yeorvau..turried out to 
fetch another dish, cool her hot face, and scold her- 
self for her stupidity all the way downstairs. 

She was gone some time, and the girl took advan- 
tage of her absence to laugh, excited, happy laughter. 

** Poor, transparent, old dear, so pleased and 
proud of her great secret, which she thinks she’s 
** She’s in a sad 
fright now lest we inconvenient foreigners should 
chance upon her grand gentlemen tomorrow, recog- 
nize one of them from the portrait, and spoil his 
precious incognito.”’ 

** Then — you think that he is really here — in this 
out-of-the-way eyrie?” half-whispered the Grand 
Duchess. 

** I feel sure he is,’’ answered Princess Virginia. 

‘* Well, I suppose we should be glad — since we 
have come to Rhaetia to—dear me, I can scarcely 
bring myself to say it.’’ 

** You may say it, since our dear old lamb ofa 
Letitia knows all about it,’’ returned Virginia. 
** But I truly didn’t expect to find him here. One 
knows he comes sometimes: it’s been in the papers; 
but this time they had it that he’d gone to make a 
week's visit to poor old General von Borslok at the 
Baths of Melina; and 1 thought, before we went to 
Kronburg with all our pretty letters of introduction, 
it would be idyllic to use up the time with a visit to 
Alleheiligen. But—of course we may not see him. 
If she can help it we won’t. She may even send to 
warn him, so that if he chooses he can keep out of 
the way.’’ 

**T almost hope she may send,”’ said the Grand 
Duchess. ‘‘ I don’t think Providence wills a meet- 
ing here, You have brought no pretty dresses.’ 

** Our first meeting is — on the knees of the gods,’’ 
murmured Virginia. 

And then Frau Yorvau came into the room with a 
soufilé. 


**Ach! 


HIS is perfectly appalling!’’ groaned the un- 
fortunate lady who passed, for this adventure, 
under the name of Miss Manchester. 

** Perfectly glorious!’’ amended her companion. 

The elder lady pressed Baedeker to her bosom, 
and sat down with some abruptness. ‘‘ I shall have 
to stop here all the rest of my life,” she panted, 
**and have my meals and my night-things sent up. 
I’m certain I shall never be able to go back.” 

** Don’t be absurd, my poor dear; we’re abso- 
lutely safe,’’ said Virginia. ‘* Let’s explore a little 
farther. In ten minutes you’ll be at the top of the 
coi.”’ 

** You may as well tell me that I’l] be in my grave. 
It amounts to the same thing,’’? wailed Miss Man- 
chester, who was, in the sphere of happier duties, 


| Miss Letitia Portman, and had been the Princess’s 





governess. ‘* After I get my breath and have be- 
come resigned to my fate, I may be comparatively 
comfortable here for some years; but as to stirring 
either way, there’s no use dreaming of it.’’ 

** Well, you’ll make an ideal hermitess,” said 
Virginia. ‘‘ You’ve exactly the right features for 
that profession — austere, yet benevolent. But you 
are not really afraid now?”’ 

** Not so much, sitting down,’’ admitted Miss 
Portman, slowly regaining her natural color. 

**Do you think, then, dear, that you’d relapse 


| and lose your head or anything if I just strolled on 


alone to the top of the col for the view, and then 
came back to organize a relief expedition, say in 
about half an hour or so?”’ 


** No-o,” said Miss Portman; *‘ I suppose I can 


bear it. I may as well accustom myself to loneli- 
ness. But I’m not at all sure the Duchess would | 
approve ——’’ 


** You mean Lady Mowbray. She wouldn’t mind. 


One really doesn’t need a chaperon in going to make | 


an early call on a mountain view.”’ 

** Dearest Princess, I'm not so sure of that, in 
regard to this mountain view.’”’ 

** Miss Mowbray, please. You’re very subtle. 
But I really haven’t come out to look for the 
Mountain View you refer to.’’ 

‘My dear! As if I could have suspected you 
would search for him! You are in Rhaetia not to 
pursue, but to give an Emperor who wishes to have 
a certain Princess for his consort a chance to fall in 
love with her.’’ 

“If he will. But what do Helen Mowbray and 
Letitia Manchester know about the love-affairs of 
emperors and princesses? Au revoir, dear friends; 
I’m going. By-and-by, if you have courage to lift 
your eyes, you'll see me waving a handkerchief-flag 
at the rock corner up there.’’ 


ox 


Virginia took her alpenstock, which she had laid 
down, and began picking her way toward the col 
which she had named as her goal. She knew that 
Miss Portman was safe, and not half so frightened 
as she pretended to be. They had started at eight, 
just as the September sun had begun to draw the 
night chill out of the keen mountain air; and now it 
was close upon twelve. The Princess was hungry. 
In Nordeck, the frontier town of Rhaetia as you 
come in from Germany, she had bought riicksacks 
for herself and Miss Portman, and today the brown 
canvas bags were being tested for the first time. 
Each riicksack stored an adequate Juucheon for its 
bearer, while on top, secured by straps passed across 
the shoulders, lay a folded wrap to be used in case 
of rain. 

Virginia’s burden grew heavy as she mounted, and 
when she had waved her handkerchief at the turning, 
and passed out of Miss Portman’s sight, it occurred 
to her that it would be clever to lighten the riicksack 
and satisfy her appetite at the same time. The one 
difficulty was that, in her present position, she could 
not safely unstrap the bag from her shoulders, open 
it, take out the parcel of luncheon, and strap the bag 
on again. The way was too narrow and the rocks 
too slippery to attempt such liberties. At a short 
distance, however, and only a little out of the path 
to the col, she could see a small green plateau, the 
very place for a rest. But could she reach it? 
The girl stood still, and looked wistfully across. 

The place could be gained only by a scramble 
over a ledge of formidable rocks, and climbing in 
good earnest here and there, yet — if the thing could 
be done at all, it could be done in ten minutes, 
and to come back would be comparatively easy. 
Virginia was tempted to do it. 


ox 


Another moment and she had started. She was 
brave at first; but when she had gone half-way —a 
way longer and far more difficult than she had 
fancied — she was conscious of a certain sinking of 
the heart. But she scrambled on obstinately, her 
cheeks burning, her heart thumping, and her lips 
pressed together. 

Then came a moment when, like Miss Portman, 
the Princess felt that she could neither go on nor go 
back. There were tears in her eyes, and she hated 
the mountain with her whole strength, when beyond 
a corner of the plateau there came the sound of a 
man’s voice, cheerfully yodeling. Never had a 
sound been so welcome. 

** Help!’ she called, first in English, and then, 
on second thoughts, in Rhaetian. 

The yodeling stopped abruptly, and a man ap- 
peared around a corner of rock beyond the green 
plateau. The sun shone in his eyes, and he shaded 
them with his hand to look up to her. Virginia 
stared, hopefully, expectantly. A glance photo- 
graphed a tall figure in a gray-green coat, a soft 
green cap of felt, short trousers, bare knees, knitted 
stockings and nailed boots. Thank Heaven! no 
tourist, but evidently a mountain man, a guide or a 
chamois-hunter, perhaps; at all events, one capable 
of coming to her rescue. These things she saw and 
thought in a flash; and then the brown hand that 
had shaded his eyes dropped. She caught sight of 
his face. 

It was the Emperor. 

A moment ago she had felt that she could look 
even at him with indifference. But noweverything 
was changed. There was no longer any danger. 
He wasthere. He wascomingtohelp her He ran 
across the plateau; now the nailed boots were ring- 
ing on rock. She could gaze down upon his head, 
he was so close tu her. He was looking up. What 
a noble face it was! Better than all the pictures. 
And the eyes —— 

Virginia was suddenly and wildly happy, and, 
losing her head a little, she lost her scant foothold 
as well, slipped, tried to hold on, failed, and slid 
down the steeply-sloping rock. 

If the man had not sprung forward and caught 
her she would probably have rolled over the 
narrow ledge on which he stood, ard gone bounding 
down, down the mountainside, to her death. But 
he did catch her and broke her fall, so that she 
landed lightly beside him. 


ax 


After all, it had been a narrow escape; but the 
man’s arms were so strong that Virginia scarcely 
realized the danger she had missed. It seemed so 
inevitable now that he must have saved her, that 
there was room in her thoughts for no dreadful 
might-have-been. Was it not the one man sent to 
her by Destiny, when, if this thing had not been 
meant since the hour of her birth, it might easily 
have been some mere tourist, sent by Cook? 

Allher life had but led up to this moment. Under 
the soft hat of green felt, adorned with the beard of 
a chamois, was the face she had seen in dreams. A 
dark, austere young face it was, with more of Mars 
than Apollo in its lines, yet to her more desirable 
than all the ideals of all the sculptors since the 
world began. He was dressed as a chamois-hunter, 
and there was nothing in the well-worn, almost 
shabby clothes to distinguish the wearer from the 
type he chose to represent. But as easily might the 
eagle, to whom in her heart she likened him, try to 
pass for a barnyard fowl as this man for a peasant; 
so thought the Princess. 


CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 


























eres health inthe apple 
DUFFY’S 
APPLE JUICE 


is the pure juice of delicious ripe 
apples, uncontaminated by the use 
of adulterants or preservatives. 

DUFFY’S APPLE JUICE is 
Nature’s best drink. It cleanses and 
tones up the system, reddens the 
cheek and brightens the eye. Its 
flavor is the taste of ripe, fresh apples, 
refreshing and healthful. 


“STERILIZED AND 
NON-ALCOHOLIC” 


It is equally refreshing at feast or 

fireside. It retains a pungent, snappy 
flavor that makes it a favorite family 
beverage, acceptable alike to peasant 
or king. 

Sold by all first class grocers and druggists. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$3.00 for a trial dozen bottles, all charges 
prepaid to any part of the United States, 

Duffy’s Mother Goose Book for 


the children sent free on request. 


American Fruit Product 
Company 


1 White St., Rochester | 
N.Y. 








"Yes YOU ought o use. 
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THE 


Oxygen Tooth Powder 











The new scientific dentifrice that will whiten your teeth, 
neutralize the tooth-destroying lactic acid and purify the 
whole mouth. 7e oxygen does it. 
A sample, sent free on ae ey will prove to 
you its value. Write at once. 
Of all druggists or by mail prepaid for 25 cents. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 93 Fulton Street, N. Y. 

















Y-R Sink Brush 


9 Inches : 
Avoid Filth and Disease 
Use only our Sanitary Y-R brush in 


your sink —made of fine and highly 
tempered steel wires. It is the most effective 


Sink and Dish Cleaner 


made, being non-absorbent, is easily and 
thoroughly cleaned itself. 
If your dealer does not have it send us his name and 10 
cents and receive one by return mail. 


RICE MFG. CO., New Durham, N. H. 


Trade supplied excinsively through The Wire Goods Co., 
Worcester, Mass. All jobbers keep them. 





















WHEEL CHAIRS 


MAKE 





Catalog “B” ~ werner aera a 


SARGENT CO. *°32g"y3.0°° 
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Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 

CHOPS, STEAKS, ROASTS, 


COLD MEAT, SALADS, FISH, 
GAME, SOUPS and CURRIES — 


all are improved by the 
judicious use of 

Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
—the peerless seasoning. 


Beware of Imitations. 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 











“A Kalamazoo - 


Direct to You” 


You save from 20 % 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 

s—~. factory at lowest 

Pape meemnmcr omen: factory prices. 

Per” Moreover, you 

a tte } get a stove or 

om range not excel- 

led by any in the 

world. We guarantee 

quality under.a $20,000 
bank bond. 


We Ship On 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 


If you do not find the Kalamazoo exactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost you 
a cent. It will pay you to investigate. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 306 
All Kalamazoos are shipped promptly, 
blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Allour cook stoves and ranyes are fitted 
with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking easy. 










Oven Thermometer 











fs" We Send Free) 


A Generous Sample of 


STARCHLUSTER 


(Registered) (Trade-Mark) 


A Boon = he Ironer 
Saves Labor — Time — Expense 
Relieves Ironing Day of its Bugbear 


Prevents the iron from sticking and tear- 
ing. Starch-Luster produces that pliable, 
smooth, lustrous finish, desirable not only 
because of its refined appearance, but also 
because clothes so ironed wear better and 
stay clean longer. Easy to use—drop a 
tablet in starch while boiling. It is a 
vegetable compound warranted not to 
injure the most delicate fabric. 

Simply send your dealer’s and your own name and 
address, and you will get the sample by mail. Most 
dealers now have ‘Starch-Luster. If difficult to get, 
send direct to us. A full sized package (enough for 
8 to 12 washings) sent postpaid on receipt of 10: 








Midsummer Helps for the 
Housewife 
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If You are in Town This Summer 
Edited by Maria Parloa 


To Keep Water Cool Without Ice 


AKE a large, porous jar and wrap it with 
coarse, heavy cloth. Worn-out grain-bags are 
good, as they will hold plenty of moisture. Fill 
the jar at night and set it in the open air. Keep it 
in a cool, shady place during the day. Wash the 
jar occasionally with lime-water. 
This will keep the water as cool as one should 
drink it in summer. 


A Hint to Jelly-Makers 


ON’ T feel that you must make all your jelly dur- 
ing the hot, busy days of fruit-time. Cook 
your fruit and strain the juice. Return the strained 
juice to the kettle and let it boil. Can without 
sugar. The canned juice may be made into jelly as 
needed during the winter. In this way you lighten 
your summer work and also need fewer jelly-glasses, 
while the jelly has the fresh taste that is sometimes 
lost by months of keeping. 


Newspapers Help in Dishwashing 


LD newspapers sometimes help to keep the 

kitchen cool in summer. Gather the dishes 
after a meal; rub each quickly with a small section 
of newspaper, softened by crushing in the hand. 
This removes grease and crumbs and makes the 
actual dishwashing almost dainty. The 
should then be burned. 

It requires fifty per cent. less water to finish the 
operation, less time, and less heating of stove and 
operator, and the sink, cloths and dishpan are prac- 
tically free from grease after the dishes are washed. 


paper 


Economy in Gas 

N USING a gas range you can have plenty of hot 

dishwater at the end of a baking. Fill two five- 
pound lard-pails with cold water and place them in 
the broiling or lower oven while you are using the 
upper oven for baking. In this way you can have 
five quarts of boiling water without using a particle 
of extra gas. 


To Take Care of the Refrigerator 


ITH the refrigerator the bugbear is the con- 
tinual emptying of the underneath pan. If 
possible, the refrigerator pipe should drain into a 


| shallow, perforated cup, set in the floor, and con- 








\ COLUMBIA WAX WORKS, 83 Crosby Street, New York ) 











positively prevented by “ 3-in- 
One” on anything metal indoors 
or out; keeps everything bright; 
oils ev erything right; free from 
acid; free sample. G. W. Cole 
Co., 143 Broadway, New York. 





nected with a drain pipe, safely guarded by a double 
trap. The next best arrangement is to allow the 
pipe to drain into a funnel with legs soldered to it 
to make it the proper height. This is connected 
with a pipe passing through the floor, or the side of 
the house. If this is impracticable the pan can be 
placed upon a platform with castors, an aperture for 
the fingers being cut out of the front of the platform 
and half the bother is saved. 

When the zinc lining of the refrigerator becomes 
dark and corroded a good coat of white enamel paint 
will make it like new. 


The Way to Keep Your House Cool 

- THE early morning open wide every window 

and door for two hours. Then close the doors, 
leaving open not more than six 
inches. Leave this opening in every window all 
over the house, high and low, 
draw the shades 
opening. 


each window 


east and west, and 
down close to the edge of the 


3y keeping the sun out and providing a circula- 
tion of air, a house may be kept cool. 


To Keep Ice in a Colander 


RAP the ice in several thicknesses of flannel 

and place’it in a colander, Set the colander 
over a deep pan or a pail, into which the water from 
the ice can drip. In this way ice may be kept for 
twenty-four hours or more. 


Jelly-Making Simplified 

MAS= a cheesecloth bag, with a draw-string, to 

fit the preserving-kettle. Fill with the pre- 
pared fruit and place in the kettle with sufficient 
water to prevent sticking until the juice tlows 
Scald or cook the fruit as required, shifting the bag 
frequently. When done suspend the bag, by the 
draw-string, to drain over the kettle. The next 
day pour the juice into a pitcher. Measure, and 
strain through another cheesecloth bag into the 
rinsed kettle. Add sugar while cold, and proceed 
as usual. Jelly made in this way is very clear. 


How to Rest 


HE strain of work may be greatly lessened by 

learning how to rest. The best way to rest is 
to lie down. Right here is an important secret: 
Relax every muscle, lie as limp as a rag, and banish 
from the mind all thought of work or care. A 
woman is not resting whose thoughts are busy with 
household plans. Unconsciously, the muscles are 
held tense and the body responds tothe mental unrest. 


To Keep Flies from Chandeliers 


IPE the chandeliers with a soft cloth that has 

been wet in kerosene oil. This should be done 
several times during the summer. Fly-specks can 
be wiped off in the same manner, even when on 
gilt picture-frames ; but the cloth must be only 
slightly moistened in the latter case, and used 
lightly, else the gilt itself may come off. 


Hot-Weather Drinks and Menus 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Raspberry Vinegar 


UT two quarts of red raspberries into a stone 

jar and pour over them one quart of good cider 
vinegar; cover and stand in a cold place for two 
days. Drain off this liquor carefully without mash- 
ing the berries, and pour it over a quart of fresh fruit; 
cover the jar and stand aside as before. Again, at 
the end of two days drain off this liquor and pour 
it over another quart of fresh fruit; at the end of 
two days drain carefully through a muslin or cheese- 
cloth bag. Measure and pour the liquor into a 
porcelain-lined kettle. To each pint add one pound 
of granulated sugar; stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved; boil for five minutes; skim; fill into clean 
bottles; cork and stand the bottles in a baking-pan 
of water. Bake in a moderate oven for about three- 
quarters of anhour. Dip the top of each bottle into 
melted sealing-wax and keep in a cool place. 


A Ceylon Luncheon Drink 


UT one quart of milk, a teaspoonful of curry 

powder and half a cupful of sugar in a double 
boiler; stir until the mixture reaches the scalding 
point; strain and stand away to cool. At serving- 
time separate two eggs, beat the yolks until light, 
add the milk and then the whites; pour the mixture 
backward and forward from one vessel to another, 
and serve in tumblers with grated nutmeg on top. 


Ginger Shrub 


UT a tablespoonful of ground Jamaica ginger in 

a square of cheesecloth; throw this into a quart 
of cold water; bring to boiling point; add half a 
pound of sugar; stir until the sugar is dissolved; 
add the juice of two lemons and stand aside until 
very cold. At serving-time fill punch-glasses or 
tumblers with the mixture; add a bruised sprig of 
mint, three or four whole stoned cherries and a chip 
of the yellow rind of a lemon to each glass. These 
serve as delicate flavorings as well as garnishing. 


Mint Julep 


RATE the yellow rind from one orange; add it 
to the strained juice. Chop fine and rub toa 
pulp four sprigs of mint; add a tablespoonful of 
powdered sugar, mix with the juice and add half a 
pint of plain or effervescent water. 
may be strained if desired. 


The first mixture 
If the mint has been 
rubbed to a pulp this, however, will not be necessary. 
Tea Punch 

CALD a good-sized pitcher, pour out the water, 

and while the pitcher is hot put in two table 
spoonfuls of tea; pour over it a quart of freshly 
boiled water, cover and stand aside for fifteen 
Strain. Add half a pound of sugar; when 
the sugar is dissolved add the juice of three lemons. 
At serving-time 


minutes, 
add half a pint of shaved ice anda 
pint of either plain or effervescent water. 


Some Porch Luncheons 
Chicken in Jelly, 
ayonnaise Dressing 
Nut Sandwiches 
Watermelon 


Canteloups 
Tongue Salad 
Rolled Sandwiches 
Coffee 
Frozen Peaches 
Cocoa Cake 


Thin Sliced Nut Cheese 
Plain Bread and 
Butter Sandwiches 
Whipped Cream 


Chilled Watermelon 
in Punch Glasses 


Cream of Chicken Salad 
in Tomato Cases 


Nut Sandwiches 
Ice Cream 


Orange Cocktails 
Parmesan Balls on Let- 
tuce, French Dressing 
Chicken and 
Tongue Sandwiches 
Olives 
Watermelon 


Cocoa, 


Macaroons 


Sardine Balls 
Apple Salad in 
Apple Cases 


Tongue in Aspic, 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
White and Brown 
Bread Sandwiches 
Coffee Whipped Cream 
Rolls 


Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Coffee 


A Vegetarian Luncheon 


Vegetable Bouillon 
Eggs in Tomato Cases 
Nut Rolls Sauce Hollandaise 
Cabbage Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Fruit 


A Vegetarian Dinner 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Eggs in Tomato Cases 
Stewed Squash Bean Soufflé Baked Potatoes 
Parmesan Balls oi Lettuce Leaves Wafers 
Watermelon 


In the Chafing-Dish 


Fruit Cocktail 
Mutton in Tomato Sauce 
Pocketbook Rolls 

Tomatoes Stuffed with 


Clam Bouillon, 
Whipped Cream 
Chicken a la Newburg 
Lettuce Salad 


Wafers Cheese Cress, French Dressing 
Sliced Peaches Wafers Cheese 
French Sponge Cake Peach Ice Cream 


Caviar Canapes Water Thins 
Creamed Sweetbreads 


: int Sherbet 
with Mushrooms Mint Sherhe 


Mayonnaise of Tomatoes Rolled Wafers 


NEW ZEST 70 A 


FAVORITE DISH 


Mac Laren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


gives keener flavor to your favorite 
dish—and adds a relish to the 
plainest fare. It makes an ordi- 
nary meal a banquet. 


Toast and Cheese with Soup 
Dainty Cheese Sandwiches 
Cheese and Salted Almonds 
Cheese with Macaroni 
Cheese with Pie 

Coffee, Cheese and Crackers 


Just a few of the many ways of serv 
ing Imperial Cheese as an appetizer. 
“Imperial” Cheese has a_ delicious, 
satisfying flavor all its own, It is nu 
tritious, sustaining and easily digested 
Creamy and smooth. Put up in sealed, 
opal jars, it never becomes dry, sour or 
stale, and is protected against all con- 
tamination. Fresh, soft and clean to 
the last bit. Always ready to serve. 
At your grocers from 10c up. 


A. F. Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Co. , Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Can. 











(HOW TO MAKE 
GOOD BREAD 





Are you one of that vast army of tired house- 
wives, working cheerfully, but with aching back 
and weary brain? Buy at once the 


‘Universal’ mate 


Turn the handle three minutes and your bread 
is perfectly kneaded. 

No tired back and arms 
oven full of light, 
Price $2.00, 

May we send you our free booklet? To any 
lady sending us the names of two friends who 
ought to have a Bread Maker, we send one set 
Measuring Spoons free. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


51 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. } 


a rested brain and an 
wholesome, delicious bread, 











The “Simplyfine” Way 


Sprinkle Your Clothes Evenly 


Siping. 





in one-half the 
time, without 
so much as put 
ting yourhands 
in water, and 
iron them at 
once if desired. 
A modern im 
provement 
over the old 
sloppy method. | 
Made of rub 

ber an 





that 

garments to be 

beautifully 

ironed must be 

evenly  sprin- 

kled. Our “SIMPLYFINE” Sprinkler will do 

this for you, Equally well adapted for plant 

spraying. By mi ail 25c. in coin and 10c. in stamps. 
Introduction price. Responsible agents wanted. 





C. A. CRANE, Warren, Ohio 
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Exquisite Housekeeping 


is Possible 


When the house is equipped with a Vacuum 
House-Cleaning Plant. The house is not 
permitted to become unclean. General 
house -cleaning time and heavy broom- 
sweeping are done away with. An inex- 
perienced maid 
can handle our 
tools in a most 
satisfactory man- 
ner, taking all of 
the dust out of the 
carpets, draperies, 
mattresses and pil- 
lows without re- 
moving them from 
the house. The 
carpetsandrugsre- 
main on the floors 
and the draperies 
hang in their ac- 
customed places. 
The tools are light 
in weight, and unusual strength or skill is not 
required. A ten or twelve-room house can 
be fitted up with a complete plant for 
$375.00 and up, which will include electric 
motor, aif compressor, reservoir, dust recep- 
tacles, pipes and hose and connections and a 
complete outfit of tools for cleaning carpets, 
rugs, draperies, stair carpets, marble and tile 
floors, pneumatic brushes for cleaning hats 
and clothing—in fact, a most complete 
cleaning outht by which every particle of 
dust is taken out of the house and away 
from the premises. Illustrated descriptive 
catalogue mailed on request. State size 
of house. 

We also manufacture Portable Plants 
for Professional House-to-House Cleaning 
Business. Norestrictions. Can be used any- 
where. No royalties. Price, $2,500.00 
and up. A very profitable business. 








Vacuum House-Cleaning Company 
634 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





TAG 
On ROLL 
CG TRACE waARK 


MORRIS & CO. SOLE MAN'FRS 


Two carpets in one 


Two-tone Cordemon is the new- 
est carpet with the red triangle 
tag on every roll. 


Added to the artistic value which 
Cordemon has always had, are the beau- 
tiful designs in various colors. Two-tone 
on one side; plain ov the other. Entirely 
different effects. Can be used on both 
sides. Has the appearance of two differ- 
ent carpets. And still Cordemon carpet 

wears longer than all other 
good carpets, at half the cost. 


Ask your dealer for Cordemon carpet and be 
sure you see the red triangle tag. That is your 
guarantee of what you ask for. Your money 
back if not satisfactory. 

Write for samples and free book, if your dealer 
hasn’t Cordemon. We'll see that you get the 
carpet. 


Morris & Co., Groveville, N. J. 








| A $20 Mantel 


Freight prepaid — Money 
back if not satisfied — $9.50 
extra for beautifui tilefacing, 
hearth and grate— Solid Oak 
— Golden finish — §2 inches 
high—Bevel Mirror —Quar- 
ter sawed Veneered columns 
—By our “FACTORY 
PRICE PLAN” we can 
sell you any style or price 
mantel at from 25 to 50 per- 











cent less than your local 
dealer — AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
We issue a handsome catalog containing a hundred 


different styles and kinds. Write us to-day — 


National Lumber Co., 1619 Fifth Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 














ett 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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THE 
GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 





Are You Working or Playing? 


HIS is vacation-time,’’ says some one, ** the 
time to play, when even to mention work is 


agajnst the rules of the game.’’ Very well, 
then, if this is your playtime don’t read another 
word of this (unless you wish to), for it is, as usual, 
all about working and earning money. When you 
are ready for work the Club will say: ‘* We are 
giad you have had such a good time. Now walk 
right in, make yourself at home, and let us help you 
earn money. You are sure to want it for something; 
perhaps for another good time next summer.” 
Meanwhile get all the enjoyment possible out of 
your holiday, for that will make you feel more like 
working by-and-by. It isa good thing todo nothing 
occasionally, but, like all other good things, one can 


have too much of it and reach the deplorable state | 


of the man who complained: ** I’m so tired of doin’ 
nothin’ that I can’t do nothin’ else.” 

But some of us have had our summer good times, 
and, alas, for our depleted purses! Vacations are 
expensive things. ‘There is always just one more 
trip to take, just one more souvenir to buy. 


If other | 


girls are like me (and I think they are) they are | 


lucky if, when they reach home, they find in their 
purses the price of a postage-stamp to carry a letter 
back to some summer acquaintance to say what a 
good time they have had. ‘That is why we are so 
busy just now earning money, especially those of us 
who have already worked for the Club, for we know 
where and how to earn more when we need it, 


Have You Seen the Swastika? 


VERY day some girl asks to join the C Club because 

she has seen the pin and wants one, tod. It is 

amazing the way people are becoming intere sted in 
the swastika. 

When we decided to use the emblem as our Club 
pin THe JOURNAL people said: ‘* Good! It is the 
oldest symbol in the world and quite unknown to 
many people, but The Girls’ Club, the largest Club 
in the world, will soon make it the most popular.”’ 

And so it has been. People are talking about it; 
the jewelers are using it in their designs; the girls 
are using it on their stationery, and embroidering it 
on their cuffs, collars, handkerchiefs, shirtwaists 
and sofa-pillows, and | know of one baby girl whose 
middle name is ** Swastika.’?’ She should be a 
fortunate child. 

Though one sees many swastikas, large and small, 
in gold and silver, it is only the little gold one set 
with a diamond which denotes membership in The 
Girls’ Club. Usually they are in silver, and come 
from Mexico or New Mexico, where they are made 
in filigree work or hammered out of a coin by the 
Indians.. 
a new member into our Club. The 
owner wore it some one asked: ‘‘ 
of The Girls’ Club?” 

**T never heard of such a club. 
way?’ 

“The Girls’ 


first time the 
Are you a member 


What is it, any- 


Club of THE LApIES’ HOME 
heard that its members wear the 


| swastika, and earn money in some way.’’ 


“Well, I wouldn’t mind earning money, and I 
think the swastika is lovely, but I don’t see how any 
Club can help me.’’ 

Finally, after half a dozen people had asked the 
same question, curiosity got the better of her, and 


| she wrote, asking for membership, but only half- 


believing that the 


Once a Mexican filigree swastika brought | 


Club could help her earn the | 


money which she wanted for a very special purpose. | 


Just now she is a brand-new member, but has made 


| such a good beginning that lam quite safe in saying | 


| gold swastika, 


that before you read this she will be wearing a 
as well as a silver one, and will have 


| the money she wanted, too. 


Want a Book to Read? 


T HAS been several months since I said anything 
about the books, merely because we are so limited 
for space, but I speak of them now because many 


| girls will wish to secure this year’s books before 


| others are substituted for them in the autumn. 
|} you think of anything 


| tiresome. 


Can 
more delightful and restful 
than a quiet morning in a hammock with the inter- 
esting people who inhabit the pages of ‘* The 
Masquerader,’’ ‘‘ The Crossing,” ‘* Beverly of 
Graustark,” ** Old Gorgon Graham,’’ ** The Sea 
Wolf,’’ or ‘* ‘The Prodigal Son,’ for one’s compan- 
ions? They are no ordinary people and never grow 
Sometimes they do things which arouse 
one’s indignation and get into situations which make 
one hold one’s breath, or shed an unwilling tear, 
but part of the fun of reading is the feeling of relief 
in realizing that the hero finally came through his 
dangerous adventures safely, or that it is only a 
story and nobody’s heart was broken, after all. 


The Summer Prizes 


N THE last day of July the first half of the 

contest will be ended, but there will still remain 
$2750 which will belong to one hundred and fifty- 
two earnest and energetic people at the end of the 
second half on September 30. Somebody is going 
to have $300 of it, and others smaller sums. Why 
shouldn’t you have some of it? 
were you. 

The girls who have long vacations ought to carry 
off a large share of the prize money, because they 
have already had a month or two of rest, and are 
ready for work again. If you will write and find 
out about the prizes and how easy it is to win them, 
Iam sure you will make up your mind to do so. 
While you are winning the prize you will be likely 
to get the pin also, for usually the swastika girls are 
the prize-winners, too. 

I wish all the girls who read this page a pleasant 
month and lots of geod times, and please don’t forget 
that when you wish to earn money I can show you 
how if you will write to 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





I should try if I | 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1906 


LETTER delivers two messages. 
ten words; the other in the paper. 


thoughts; the other, her taste. 





IGHLAND 
LINEN 








One is contained in the writ- 
One expresses the writer’s 


The message that 


Eaton -Hurlbut 
Highland Linen 


(Made in the Berkshire Hills) 


carries is one of refinement and a careful observation of the little nice- 
ties that suggest cultivation and good breeding. 
The next best thing to knowing what is correct in writing papers 


is to know paper-makers who know. 


We see to it that there is 


nothing later than our “ Highland Linen.’ 


No one particular step in the making of Highland Linen is responsible for its quality. 
The natural conditions in the region where it is made, the modern mill equipment, the 
stock and the skill and taste of the makers— all these give Highland Linen its particular 
prominence among moderately-priced writing papers. 


* The Gentle 
all who write 


Art of Letter Writing 
letters, 
dealer who does not sell Eaton- Hurlbut Correspondence Papers. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


,” a delightful desk book for 
sent free on request for the name of a 





Four beautiful new grades 


TueNacey Co. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES: 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Golden ’’ 





Sectional Bookcases ] 


Sold by more than 1000 Dealers, or direct. 
~—**All Oak Weathered ”’ 


harmonize with 


—‘*All Mahogany.’’ Nice enough to 
Retail { MEW YORE: 343 Broadway 
etall ) curcaco: 80-82 Wabash Avenue 


the finest library 
furnishings. 


Ask for New Art Catalog No. G 1106. 





—‘‘All Oak Puritan ’’—‘‘All Oak 


BOSTON : 49 Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1017 Chestnut Street 


Free on request. 


Stores 











ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes ; 





bunions. 


feet. 





Sent by mail for 25c. 

“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 





Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. 
Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, aching 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. 
in stamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
Address ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 


Allen’s 
It is a certain 


TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 


Do not accept any substitute. 














Stock- 


‘Fay Ideal’ *s: 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect 
for comfort, fit, y Coememng and health. Feel fine 
Stay up. Best varns. Best dyes. Summer and 

winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we will 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 


AN AID FOR THE SENT ON TRIAL, ab- 
solutely FREE of ex- 


DEAF pense or risk. Address 


W.G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 
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Ornamental Fence eeeer ‘een weed— 


for lawns, churches and ceme- 

teries—also heavy steel picket fence —sold direct to consumer. 
CATALOGUE FREE 

WARD FENCE CO. Box 280, Marion, Ind, 


STANIMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treat it of Sta ing” 
sent Free to anv address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Is Your Husband Proud 
of Your Cookery ? 








Mouth - 
a Likes good 
Air things to eat 
Tight. 


—does he? 


Wouldn't it be a pleas- 
ant surprise to him in 
the winter time to set 
out some sliced tomatoes 
on a pretty white plate, 
fixed up just the way he 

likes them :— 

Or some sweet corn on 
the cob as juicy and 

creamy as the day it was 
plucked —or green peas — 

or 

Say—a dish of brook 
trout — 

Or some other article of 

food of which he is particu- 
larly fond but which can not 
be obtained for love or money, 
out of season? 

Well — 
The Economy Jar enables you 
to give him that very surprise 

The Economy Jar is a wile mouth, self-sealing perfectly 
air tight jar. Nothing else like it. 

By its use you can perfectly preserve fruit, whole or 
sliced — vegetables — fish — game — or any other article of 
food, without the use of chemicals or any means except 
heat and pure, coli water. 


Economy Jar 


No burned or cut fingers when you use the Economy — 
no rubber rings to contaminate—no dangerous acids to 
develop. 

The next time the man of the house brings in a basket 
of trout or game, just put up some of them in an Economy 
Jar. Then — without saying a word to him — set them out 
for his dinner some day next winter. They will be as 
sweet and wholesome and appetizing as the day they 
were put up. The treat will be like a vacation day in the 
woods or the mountains. A single dozen Economy Jars 
will prove this to you. Get them at your dealers. 

Sit down right now and write us your name and the 
name of your dealer and state if he sells the Economy 
Jar and we will send you— FREE —a booklet of recipes, 
tell you all about preserving the Economy way, tell you 
vhere you may ‘buy the Jars, and all about “ pleasant 
ways to surprise the man’s palate," without a penny of 
cost to you or any trouble further than writing us one 
short letter. 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co. 
Cor. 4th and Hoyt Streets, Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Office, Department F 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Rae’s 
Oil 
Just the perfection of 
Olive Oil — 
made from sound, ripe 
olives grown in Tuscany, 
“The Garden of Italy.” 


Its absolute purity is 
guaranteed by . & 
Government analysis. 


SAMUEL RAE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


LEGHORN, TUSCANY, ITALY 




















“No crooked 
legs for this 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


and a strong, straight, flat back de- 
veloped if baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 


Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a practical 
ind perfect physical developer for 










children. In it a child can sit, 
stand, jump or walk. ‘* Cush- 
4] ioned-spring supported.”’ Ad- 


justable. 
**Glascock's Walker,’’ the stand- 
ard. It keeps the babyclean and 
safe. Special sizes for cripples. 
e, or direct if he hasn't ‘* Glascock's 


Buy of your dealer, if pos -ii)l 
Walker.’’ Write to-day for illustrated descriptive catalogue FREE, 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co.,315 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 





Ask your dealer for the & 
WABASH 
COASTER WAGON 


“Fun for all—all the year" 

A substantial, general purpose wajyron, 34 ins 

long, 16 ins. wide; large. roomy box j 
of hard wood, removable. Well bal 

need to prevent tipping. Turns 

easily on narrow walk. All wheels 

(our exclusive Wabash patent) are 4 






11 ins. in diameter — of wide tread, 

on steel axles—no bumping or 

pounding. At Hardware and 8 

Department Stores. PRICE, 4 

Write us for the jolliest book of the 

day, “Fun witha Wagon.” We send it FREE. 





Insist upon having | 


Wabash Manufacturing Company, 87 Mill 8t., Wabash, Ind. | 





That Little Boy or Girl 3) eit: 


and happier. 





At your will grow up with straighter | 
dealer's legs, deeper lungs, broader 
or write t shoulders, stronger back if 
for lowest ® you start him now riding an 
factory 

prices. 


» “Trish Mail” 


Lots of fun. Speed and safety. 
The Geared Car. The car that 
is built low and can't upset. 
Made of steel and hickory. 
Won't break or wear out. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
45 Irish Mail Avenue 
Anderson, Indiana 


| DEVELOPING 10¢ 
BY MAIL. [PE R ROLL 


By new patent process, insuring perfect results. Velox 
or Solio printing, mounted or unmounted. 314 x 3%, 
50c. per doz.—3-A and 4 x 5, 60c. per doz. All prints re 
turned within 36 hours. Send price and 5c. return postage 


with order KERR STUDIO, Sistersville, W. Va. 








Write to-day for 
catalog. 






















SOME DESIGNS IN 
KNITTED LACE 


By Mrs. L. C. Huckstep and Ophelia Berry 
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No. 2661 


An Attractive Heart Pattern 


Printed directions for making any of the designs 
illustrated on this Ppauge can be supplied. 
cents each, postage free. Order by number from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price,to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


Price 7O | 






FREE 


flows freely. 


venience. 


your guests. 





never any necessity for shaking, pounding or poking them. 
Because of its superior flavor and exceedingly fine 


grain —you can season food most palatably with Shaker 
Salt —as delicately as the most fastidious taste could wish. 

You will appreciate these advantages as soon as you 
try the Free sample of Shaker Salt— You will see how 
much finer and daintier and whiter it is than common salt. 


~ x * 


When you read the booklets you will see why Shaker 
| Salt is so much more healthful than common salt. 
You will see how our salt is ‘proved best by 
government test,” for we will send you a resumé of 
the government tests based on analyses of various 


brands of salt. 


We make the ov/y salt which is free of gypsum— 
sulphate of lime, a dangerous impurity, which often 
causes serious disorders of the Liver, Kidneys and 
Spleen because your system can neither assimilate nor 


expel gypsum. 


Our salt is made by our own exc/usive process —the 
only process which removes the impurities with which 
all salt is contaminated as tt comes from the earth, 


* x ” 


When you order Shaker Salt from your grocer you 
will find that it comes to you in the om/y convenient 
salt box — made of paraffin-coated pure wood fibre — 
air-tight, water-proof, germ-proof, odor-proof,— keep 
ing Shaker Salt protected from the contaminating 
odors and impurities of the grocery and kitchen, which 
And when you sum up @7// its ad- 
vantages you will be very glad you tried Shaker Salt. 


all bag salt absorbs. 


Just send us your own 
and your grocer’s name 
and address on a postal 
and we will send you, Free, a generous 
sample of Shaker Salt, in a miniature 
carton (which is also an individual salt 
shaker), a double value coupon for a 
genuine cut glass salt shaker and interest- 
ing booklets which tell you some things 
you need to know about salt. 


Shaker Salt is always dry —it always 
Think how much that means in con- 


Think how much it really saves in 
time, trouble and temper for you and 


Shaker Salt never clogs up the salt 
shakers—not even in the dampest weather—so there’s 
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Always Flows . 
Freely. F 
Never sticks 
nor cakes. 
Packed in the 
only handy 
salt package 
with patent 
spout for filling : a 
shakers 
—no trouble 
—no waste. 





Your grocer will supply you with Shaker Salt at 10 


cents the box. 


Shaker Salt will cost you about 5 cents a year more than common, rank, 
sharp, bitter tasting, coarse, gritty, soggy, lumpy and dangerously impure salt. 


Address: 


THE DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
Station G, St. Clair, Michigan 


Makers of the only Salt in the World above 99 per cent. Pure. 


Proved Best by Government Test. 





Figure It Out!!! 


A cake of coarse scouring 
soap costs from 5 cents to 


loOcents—say. . . . .« .O§ 


A can of metal polish 


costs from 10 cents to 25 


cents 





WF. « +s «© « 6 AD 


A preparation for clean- 


ing glass costs. . . 10 


Total . . . . . .25 

Why not buy a cake of Box 
Ami for to cents that does the 
work of all three and save from 


15 cents to 35 cents? 


In addition, Bon Ami has the 


following distinct merits: 


As a scouring soap, Bon Ami 
will not scratch or ‘wear out” 
any surface, thereby improving 
the appearance and prolonging 
the 
cleaned. 


usefulness of all articles 

As a metal polish, Bon Ami is 
clean and neat to handle, and 
on account of the absence of 


acid, makes the most lasting 
polish of any preparation. 

As a glass cleaner, Bon Ami 
does away with muss and slops 
when cleaning windows or 
polishing mirrors. 

It’s worth a quarter — costs 


a dime. 


Ask your grocer, 





g i 

THat DAINTY MintCovereD . | C 2 G 
CANDY COATED 

CHEWING GUM 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us | Oc for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. S. A., and Toronto, Can. 





At All the Better hind of Stores 
5 cents the Ounce 
or in §¢.10¢ and 254. Packets 








BEARS 


i Sole) ee 
Linoleum 


‘Inlaid orPrinted. 


al, 
- - 
Aa 


THE WEAR 


Clean enough for 
the bath-room. 
Strong enough for the 
kitchen. Handsome 
enough for the bank. 

For dining-rooms, 
closets, 


play-rooms, 
halls, vestibules, busi- 


ness-offices, waiting- 
rooms and wherever 
the hardest wear 
comes —there’s no 
floor-covering more 
suitable and none so 
economical. 

Uf your dealer hasn't Cook's 


wrile us and we'll see thal 
you gelit, 


Book A of patterns, free. 


Trenton Oil Cloth 
and Linoleum Co. 


Trenton, N. J. 











Why worry, watch and fret 
over a hot sto Prevent yu 
can put your meat, etables, 
custards 
















['*sex° COOKING 
[ 


in ee i whole 
meal for the whole family 

into my ample shelves and 
cook it, as food never was 
or can be cooked in any other 
way, over ONE BURNER 
of stove, range, gas, gasoline 


So cusvanal -} 
a or oil stove? IT come in both 


ONIONS) q ( round and square shapes — 
eke ; both kind have whistles. 


Combination 
STEAM 
Cooker and Baker 


made of heavy tin 
or copper, with all 
copper seamless 
drawn tank; seam- 
lesstop. I blowmy 
whistle 20 minutes 
befure water nee is 
replenishing ; never 
go on a strike nor 
talk back. Ieut the cost of fuel and work in half. 1 hold 
12 one- wy cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 
k 48 pages. It tells you all about me. Gives 

full cletails ; letters from people all over 

to — who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk E, Toledo, Ohio 


County and State Agents Wanted — Salary and Commission 














Write for booklet explaining our method of 
training by study at home. 

Invaluable for the practicing nurse or the 
beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 
es 1 pee be ee reds of graduates earning $12 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 

5 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 











, R Makes Boys and 
Glascock’s Racer “Gits Healy. 
Recommended by 

prysicians, 
A scientifically 
constructed 
“ GEARED” 
hand-car. Beau- 
tifully finished 
in colors. 
Three Exercise 
Motions: Rac- 
ing, Semi-Row- 
ing, Rowing. 
* basiest run- 
ning and the 
only * Hill- 
climber’ 
















Strengthens the spine, back and 
shoulders. Develops every mus- 
cle in the body. ‘The “ physical 
culture’ thatrelieves boweltroubles, 
and makes weak lungs strong. 

“ Rosy cheeks’"’ for all chil- 
dren from 2% to 15 
years of age. Low 
wheels. Can't upset. 
ASK YOUR DEALER. 
WRITE FOR CATA- 
LOGUE Now. Patent 
applied for. 


mace.” Mfe.C 
ee ‘*No mashed a 
incased. fingers.”’ 615FactorySt., Muncie, Ind 





Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. 


* More fun thana 
box of monkeys.’ 


Any number can play it. Grown people lose their 

dignity and limber up their muscles and “ children 
are going wild with delight "’ over the new fasci- 
nating, indoors and 

outdoors game of EXER-KETC H 

“* Just out and the hit ofthe year” 


Boys, girls, men, women, 


making money. 
Vrite to-day. 
Send 12: stamps fora sample gameand 
14 in. / particulars. Patented, 


ripe vy 
Exer-Ketch Novelty Co., 900 State Life Bldg., Tadlanapelio, Ind. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 3%!,42222°¢° 


ments printed and 

engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cars. 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “ Wedding Etic quette, "FREI 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
























for Nervous Children 


REED are backward in mental devel ‘lopment. 
For Catalog acidress The Reed School, Detroit, Mich. 


and for ch “children that that 
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SHORTY’S FUNERAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


an eternity of woe Jim McDonald laid his hand 
upon the preacher’s shoulder, turned him around so 
he could look him squarely in the face, and ina 
voice trembling with emotion said 

** Parson, I'm afraid you don’t understand this 
game. At least you are dealing us the wrong cards. 
We know Shorty wasn’t a saint, but we know that 
according to our ideas he was square. Shorty 
never hit a man when he was down, and we are not 
going to stand around and hear you abuse him when 
he can’t t: alk bac k.’’? Pointing to a trail across the 
hill he said ‘That trail will get you back to camp 
quicker than the road. ‘Take the trail, and when 
you strike camp don’t stop — just keep a-going.’’ 

The preacher took the trail. 

Jim faced that group of miners, and there was 
that on their faces that told plainer than words how 
fully they approved of his actions. There was not 
a trace of passion in his voice when he spoke: 

** Somebody’s got to finish this deal, and I sup- 
pose ij’s up to me to do it. The parson may be 
right, but some way I don’t like that brand of re- 
ligion. It’s different from the kind my mother 
taught me, and I know hers was all right, for she 
was a good woman. Shorty didn’t claim to be re- 
ligious, but he always done his duty as he saw it, 
and I don’t believe the Almighty is going to be hard 
on a man that treats his fellow-men square. The 
parson read to us what becomes of men who don’t 
live right, but the same Book says, ‘ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 


for his friends,’ and we all know that Shorty offered | 


to lay his down many a time.”’ 

‘The men whom Shorty had helped dig out of the 
slide were standing by the grave and the tears were 
making furrows down their bronzed cheeks. 


‘““] believe the Almighty looks at us a good deal 
as we look at a piece of ore. We never think of the 
rock, but we look for the gold in it, and sometimes 
it takes a pretty strong magnifying-glass to help us 
see it. When our lives go on His sorting-table He 
will throw out a pile of worthless stuff, but He will 
look at our hearts and souls, and I reckon He will 
find Shorty’s white.’’ 

The Major nodded to the singe rs, and they sang 
** There’s a Land that is Fairer Than Day.’ 

Then there was an awkward pause —each felt 
there was yet something undone — each wondered if 
it would be done. Then Jim dropped on his knees 
and poured out his heart in simple prayer. Not 
one word of his petition was for those who stood by 
that grave, but an appeal to God to look with mercy 
upon Shorty. 

** Don’t be hard on him, God —for Shorty was 
always good to those in trouble.’’ 

The coffin was lowered, the Major stepped for- 
ward with a handful of earth. ‘* Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’’ 

The grave was filled, and the procession returned 
to camp, but the preacher was not to be found. 
He had evidently ** kept a-going.”’ 


A CHILD OF SACRIFICE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


grated harshly on the wheels and the wagon settled 
back into its old place. 

The woman had lifted her head as the wagon 
went up; now she dropped it with a low cry and 
buried her face in the shawl. The man threw the 
lines on the ground and sat down on a boulder. 
The horses stood in the hot sun, hollow and gaunt, 
with heaving sides and quivering flanks. 

For a long, long time neither the man nor the 
woman nor the horses moved; once the folds of the 
old shaw! stirred faintly as with a feeble motion 
from within. 

At last the horses began to reach out and crop the 
blades of scorched grass beside the trail, and the old 
leader lifted his head, sniffing toward a hand- 
breadth of white cloud rising in the north. The 
man noticed it; he rose and went to his team, 
rubbing his hands kindly over their lean necks. 
Presently he mended the broken tug with a scrap of 
baling wire and reset the collars and harness. 
Then going to the woman’s side he lifted a corner of 
the shawl and stooda long time looking with bowed 
head. His lips were set as iron when he returned 
to the horses and took up the lines. Cautiously, 
firmly, he gathered them for the start. ‘* Steady, 
boys! Steady!’’ His voice was hardly a whisper, 
yet they winced and squatted as from a blow. 
** E-a-s-y! Bothtogether. Mow! Up, you brutes! 
Pull! Pu//, or, by Heaven, /'// hill you!” 


The old leader’s gaunt shoulders flattened into 
the collar; sparks shot out as his shod hoofs ground 
into the trail. 

Up, up, till again the wheel hung on the boulder, 
and the man, dropping his lines, flung himself under- 
neath and lifted with the strength of a madman, still 
shouting to the horses, chinking up inch by inch as 
they gained, till with one mighty lift they were over. 

No stop! No time to breathe! He caught the 
lines on the run, swung the whip again and again; 
sang, cursed, shouted wild prayers and hoarse, sob- 
bing oaths till the old team swung over the last 
ascent on the gallop. The summit at last! Before 
the road ran on by gentle grades to the cool, dim 
pines in the distance. Overhead the cloud was 
growing larger, like the shadow of a protecting 
hand. How good, after all those parching months, 
to see a cloud! 

The man unhooked the traces and threw them 
over the horses’ backs, and with bridles hung over 
the hames turned his tired team loose to graze. In 
an hour they would go on —to the coolness of the 
pines; but now on that hard-won hilltop they would 
rest. 

The woman came up, breathless but happy, and 
dropped on the ground in the shade of the wagon. 
Even here the wind was fresher and spicy with the 
scent of the cedars. Tenderly she settled the little 
bundle in her lap, and with a low love-note, like the 
coo of a mother-bird to her young, drew back the 
shawl. A stifled moan brought the man on his 
knees beside her. Presently he rose and went to 
the opposite side of the wagon, bowing his head on 
the wheel. His shoulders shook piteously and he 
clinched his strong, boyish hands over the tire that 
no sound might reach her. 

But she did not see; she sat like one turned to 
stone, with that still burden in her lap and the first 
big drops of the shower falling on her tearless face. 
And beyond the green pines waved their long 
branches gently like arms reached out in welcome. 
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THE NEW WAY ‘ 


THE EASY WAY 
THE CHEAPEST WAY 


to make Ice Cream. 








Simply stir the contents of 
one package 


Jell-O 


Ice Cream 
Powder 


into a quart of milk and 
freeze. No heating or cook- 
ing; nothing else to add. 


One package makes nearly 
9 : 


2 quarts of fine ice cream. 
Costs about 1 cent a plate 
Five kinds; 
Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Strawberry, Lemon 







and Unflavored. 
Approved by Pure Food 
Commissioners. 
No disease germs or 
ptomaine poison in 


Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


2 packages 25c., at all grocers 
If your grocer hasn't it, send 
us his name and 25c., and two 
packages and our illustrated 


“Which flavor ff Tey 
do_you prefer?” [esr 74 





The Genesee Pure Food Co. 
L Le Roy, N. Y. 























The Finest Hotel on he Rouat Lakes 


(American and European Plan) 

On the edge of town, this ideal Hotel, spacious, elegant, modern, overlooks Lake Michigan with 
the beach at its very doors on two sides, while shaded parks complete the beautiful surroundings. 
For those who like quiet, there are wz alks, drives, sequestered spots and spacious apartments; tor 
the gay there are sailing, bathing, golf, tennis, walking, driving, tally-ho rides, dancing, fine music 
and town amusements. ‘The city is but ten minutes aw: ay, with ideal suburban train service from 
the nearby station. Many families make this their permanent home. There are 450 large, outside 
rooms, 220 private baths, 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking the lake. here is always a cool 
breeze in summer, and comfort, summer or winter. ‘The table is always tempting, and liberally 
supplied. Every courtesy is shown to tourists or transient guests. 


Address for handsomely illustrated booklet giving full particulars, Manager, 
Box 25, Chicago Beach Hotel, 51st Boulevard and Lake Shore, Chicago, Ill. 

















The prevailing taste is for the more elaborate designs in spoons, 


forks, knives, etc. The illustration shows four exquisite patterns 


of the famous 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS.’ 


ware —the silver plate that ever since ROGERS BROS. discovered the 
electro-plating process, sixty yearsago, has kept the lead in quz ality 
and beauty. Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue “‘ V -28.’ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor). 


A Chicago Musical College 


Pounded 1867. so Building, 202 Michigan Boul., Chicago. Dr. F. ee Pres. 
(Facing the Lake Front Park) 

oA ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 

l, 2 SCHOOL OF ACTING—OPERA—SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION—MODERN LANGUAGES 


pe years of artistic nee SY ey under the personal direction of its Founder 
ident, Dr. F. Zi d, has made the College one of the vigorous educa- 
tional forces of America. , *- facilities unsurpassed in America or Europe. 


“Holds the same prominent position in Music as the University, the Art Institute, the 
Academy of Science, and the Field Museum in their respective departments of educational 
labor.” GEORGE P. UPTON — Author and Dean of Musical Critics. 


Investigation will Demonstrate the Superiority of this Institution. 


HUGO HEERMANN-—The Eminent Violinist of Germany, 
who has no peer as a virtuoso and instructor, will be added to the faculty September 10. 


41st SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10 Catalogue giving full information mailed free upon application. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, Chicago, Ill. 


(7 NOTE—Anvplications for the 45 Free and 150 Partial Scholarships will be received until Sept. 1 






























I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and Ido it. 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles = 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. é 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons —the only ones who 
like our brush. 




















nTeo 
neown seu aes 
sagt emer 


Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. 
By mail orat dealers. Send for our free 
booklet, “* Tooth Truths.’ FLORENCE MFG. CO.,110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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A Letter from Mrs. Ralston 
New Clothes I Saw on the Riviera 





= 


ORAWN BY KATHARINE RICHARDSON WIREMAN 





LEASE let me send you a few personal 

words about the clothes as I have seen 

them over here. It is refreshing now 
and then to be able to forget that one has not 
a lot of money and can’t have everything one 
sees—that is just exactly what I do when 
looking at all the wonderfully pretty clothes 
worn in this lovely country. My, such furbe- 
lows and feathers! and every time I see them 
I begin to wonder and contrive how I can 
turn and twist them into a practical, every- 
day, American costume. Perhaps it is patri- 
otism that makes me think our own women 
look infinitely trimmer and more shipshape 
than the very lovely ‘‘ china-doll’’ ladies I 
have been looking at. 


SHALL begin with what I saw in Rome — 

where I was in the height of the season and 
where every one seemed to be in holiday 
attire from sunrise tosunset. It is well-nigh 
impossible to transfer these fashions entire 
to our American women, who need more 
staunchly-built clothes for every-day wear. 
Much of the complicated hand-work, which 
in the present epoch of style seems to form 
nine-tenths of the garment, must be eliminated 
to secure the desired practicalness. Take, 
for instance, tailored clothes, which most 
women consider first in planning their ward- 
robes — such clothes here are very far removed 
from the simple, severe, tailored costumes to 
which we have been accustomed. The new 
tailored clothes have not a single vestige of 
severity about them, unless it be the buttons 
on the coat and the hooks and eyes that 
fasten the placket-hole; all the rest is dis- 
tinctly feminine. The clothes that I saw 
were, of course, late spring and summer cos- 
tumes, but so new that they undoubtedly 
reflect the prevailing ideas for the coming 
winter clothes, and one is quite safe in taking 
hints from them. 


ET us begin with skirts: they are still plain 
— one should be thankful for this —- plain 
as pipe-stems they appear when first you look 
at them; but it is quite a different thing when 
you come to make them, because nine out of 
ten of them are cut circular, and they are 
trimmed with braid and set-on bands of other 
materials quite different from the material of 
the costume itself. Fancy, for instance, a 
tailored costume of cloth trimmed with set-on 
bands of chiffon bound with braid — it sounds 
absurd, but it isn’t a bit so when you look at 
it and see how pretty it is, and, too, this 
trimming has the advantage of making the 
skirt light in weight. Then my economical 
ideas would creep in, and I couldn't help 
thinking what a splendid chance this style 
gives us to use up all sorts of old skirts and 
dresses — when I should have been thinking 
entirely of the beauty of these new designs! 
The combination of totally dissimilar ma- 
terials is a very striking note in the new 
clothes—things seem to be topsyturvy in 
this respect; for instance, muslins are 
trimmed with cloth, and cloths are mounted 
on chiffon, which certainly does seem like 
putting the cart before the horse. 


HE practical changes in the fashions for 

the winter are as yet not clearly defined, but 
one fact seems to stand prominently out from 
the others, and that is that the fashions reflect 
unmistakably those of the Second Empire. 
To copy exactly the clcthes worn in the time 
of the Empress Eugénie would, of course, 
necessitate the adoption of the hoop-skirt, but 
present-day fashions are carefully modified 
copies of the period. The full, Second 
Empire skirts are suggested in the increased 
fullness at the top of the present-day skirts. 
These full skirts are gathered or laid in the 
tiniest little plaits and the fullness is very 
apparent just below the waist-line. Whether 
or not this style will stand good for the new 
winter clothes remains to be seen; it looks, 
however, as though we were to have much 
fuller skirts. Ishall be able to tell you more 
decidedly in my next letter, but alas! I am 
afraid that the full, gathered skirts are in- 
evitable—and I shall have to think up many 
ways and means of altering last year’s clothes! 


A FOR the sleeves, they haven’t changed 
very much; they are still elbow and three- 
quarter length and just about the same size 
as the sleeves of the late spring. There is 
a slight tendency toward the longer and more 
tightly-fitting sleeves, as is seen by the many 
adjustable, transparent cuffs in the new 
summer clothes; but as yet this point is not 
thoroughly settled for the new winter clothes. 
Shirtwaist sleeves are plain —the regulation, 
practical, wash shirtwaist sleeves; they are 
made with the stiff, mannish cuff and finished 


with two buttons. The only new touch given 
to these sleeves is the small lingerie frill edg- 
ing the stiff linen cuff, and this can easily be 
made detachable and, therefore, is not im- 
practicable. The fullness at the top of the 
sleeves is slight and is still held at the centre 
top of the arm; in the softer materials, such 
as the wash silks, extra fullness is given by 
either a cluster of small plaits or a triple row 
of shirring just above the curve of the elbow 
in the inside seam of the sleeve. This means 
of giving added fullness and a graceful fall 
to the material of the sleeve is also seen in 
the coat and cloth bodice sleeves; in these, 
wider stitched side-plaits are used instead of 
shirrings and clusters of small pin tucks 
used in the voiles and silks. 


N THE afternoon and house gown of silk, 

voile and the soft chiffon broadcloth sleeves, 
in almost every instance, match the trimmings 
rather than the heavier material of the cos- 
tume; for instance, a soft, fancy serge or 
broadcloth gown made in the Princesse or 
corselet style, has sleeves of heavy filet lace, 
matching the small lace yoke and collar. At 
the top of the sleeve is a small cap of the 
material of the gown. This gives a longer 
effect to the shoulder-line than we have had 
for the past six months; it is going back a 
trifle to the rage of the 1830 style that 
existed a year ago, and yet it is not quite the 
same thing. The new, long-shoulder effect 
is given not by the shoulder seam but by the 
added piece over the top and around the 
arm’s-eye; this piece is always circular in 
cut, matching the material of the gown, not 
the sleeve. 


T IS almost impossible to tell directly and 

positively of any one predominant style in 
the shape and size of sleeves, as each indi- 
vidual garment seems to have its own special 
sleeve; take, for instance, the tailored suit: 
the plainer ones have long coat-sleeves; 
the short, semi-fitting coats have rather 
large, loose sleeves of three-quarter length; 
and the small, very short boleros have short 
ruffled sleeves midway between the arm’s 
eye and the elbow. Voile and silk afternoon 
dresses have sleeves greatly varying in shape 
and length. Sleeves of shirtwaist suits are 
-for the most part cut in three-quarter length; 
a sleeve of this length just turns the elbow 
comfortably and is finished with asnug-fitting 
cuff. Such sleeves are often made of two 
materials —the upper and lower portion dif- 
fering; the upper portion, as a rule, is of the 
same material as the bodice and the lower is 
of chiffon or lace. I might interrupt myself 
a minute to say here that nearly all the new 
gowns show a combination of two materials, 
this forming the chief characteristic of the 
trimmings. Such a style can be applied 
beautifully to all sorts of made-overs and al- 
terations. 


ISHERWOMAN’S hems are used on many 

of the new, round-length skirts and are 
made of totally different material from that 
of the gown itself. One very pretty dress I 
saw on the Pincian Hill one Sunday after- 
noon was a brown silk voile with a deep, 
fisherwoman’s hem of striped brown and 
white taffeta; the hem was finished at the top 
with two small bias ruffles of the silk. The 
skirt looked like a corselet but was really a 
skirt with a ‘‘ corselet bodice belt,’’ as it is 
called. The bodice was of brown voile-linon 
(a material much lighter than that of the 
skirt) of the same shade as the gown; it was, 
of course, made over a white chiffon cloth 
foundation; it was run with pin tucks and 
trimmed with narrow Valenciennes lace. 
The small bolero was of the striped taffeta 
trimmed with revers of the voile; the sleeves 





A Special Autumn Fashion Number 


In this issue of The Journal 5 .u will find some of 
the most interesting new things in fashions and 
needlework which Mrs. Ralston saw in Europe this 
spring and summer. But inthe next (the September) 
issue you will be shown a great many more — four- 
teen pages of them. It will be a special autumn 
fashion number. To make it possible, you remem- 
ber, Mrs. Ralston went abroad much earlier than 
usual this year, and the result is that you will know 
long before the readers of any other periodical ex- 
actly what the prevailing styles are to be this autumn. 















—tiny little things—were two circular 
flounces of the striped taffeta edged with ruf- 
fles of Valenciennes lace. With this costume 
was worn a small hat of Leghorn — justatiny 
little plateau, no larger than a dessert-plate — 
mounted at the back and side on a high ban- 
deau; it was turned sharply up at one side 
and faced with a pale, salmon-pink taffeta 
put on in tiny tucks, and, perched high on 
one side of the crown, were three rosettes of 
brown, pink and gold ribbon. 


SAW a lot of women wearing black and 

white lace coats with black silk skirts. 
The skirts were not made with trains but in 
round, long-length and very plain, gathered 
around the top on to the waistband and hang- 
ing in long, loose folds. The lace jackets 
were made in various lengths: some were 
quite long, reaching almost to the knees; 
others extended just below the waist-line, and 
others, again, were tiny little boleros; all 
these lace coats had sleeves — but very small, 
short ones—that were rather close-fitting. 
These coats were worn over transparent 
blouses — mostly of chiffon or of a combina- 
tion of two kinds of lace or embroidery — and, 
by-the-way, that reminds me that all kinds of 
laces and embroideries are combined in every 
conceivable way. Some of these jackets and 
blouses were made of strips of three different 
kinds of lace—for instance, Irish baby-lace, 
and strips of broderie anglaise joined with 
narrow insertions of braid lace. These were 
finished with small ruffles of Valenciennes 
lace edging. It sounds elaborate, but an eco- 
nomical person can manage a pretty gar- 
ment out of scraps or any odd pieces of lace. 


N MY next letter I hope to be very much 

more definite and able to meet your needs 
with practical suggestions, for everything 
before long will be worked out into tangible 
form. At the present moment all kinds of 
clothes seem to be worn: on one woman you 
see small, tight sleeves; on the next, big, 
loose ones. Long coats—to the hem of the 
skirt —tight-fitting as wax, are seen in the 
mornings, and next to them one sees a short, 
loose coat; really it seems to me that each 
woman can please herself as far as style goes. 
Of course, when the selected winter styles 
come in there will be one or two coats—as 
there always are, more popular than the 
others in shape and style; these I hope to 
be able to tell you of positively next month. 
Sleeves, as I have said before, are practically 
unchanged from the late spring styles. Skirts 
are unquestionably full at the top; if the 
skirt is plaited the plaits are only fastened 
into the belt and not stitched to keep them 
flat over the curve of the hips; everything is 
done to give the top of the skirt fullness. 
The gathered Princesse and the corselet skirt 
are very much worn, 


MBROIDERED and lace-trimmed blouses 
are prettier and daintier than ever this 
season—as the page, ‘‘ Hand-Embroidered 
Blouses from Italy,’’ will convince you. 
Very effective is the combination of heavy 
linen with the fine handkerchief variety. 

I am sending you two designs in this style: 
one has the yoke of the heavy linen, attached 
to which is the blouse portion of the sheer 
linen; the other one has a yoke and collar of 
transparent linen, the heavier quality being 
used for the lower part of the blouse. A 
combination of different laces in the trimming 
of the new blouse is a noticeable feature; 
Valenciennes lace combines with almost every 
other variety. The embroidery is exquisite, 
many of the designs being in delicate sprays 
which run unchecked over the tiny, hand-run 
tucks and the trimmings of lace. 


HE new colors are all extremely soft and 

very dull intone. Grays are in the lead, 
and after them are the soft greens, all shades of 
dull red, magentas and plum-purple. — Braid- 
ing as a trimming is still paramount, and one 
sees even braided chiffon blouses; this really 
does sound absurd, but I hope to show you 
later not only the beauty but also the practi- 
cability of these blouses. 

I fear that this letter is very chaotic, but I 
hope to be able next month to give you real 
helpful, practical advice about your autumn 
and winter clothes. I wanted to give youa 
general view of the new things in this letter. 


1, GMa Ne J; 
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Last Announcement 


Reduced Price Sale 


Suits, Skirts and Jackets Made to Order 
at One-fifth Reduction from Former Prices 


This Special Sale 
will positively end 
September 15th. Re- 
duced price orders re- 
ceived after that date 
cannot be filled. Write 
at once if you wish to 
take advantage of it. 


During this sale 
we will make to 
order any of our 
suits, skirts, jackets 
and rain-coats, from 
any of our materials, 
at one-fifth reduction 
from our regular 
prices, 

Our Style Book 
and Supplement 
illustrate many ad- 
vance Fall fashions. 
All of our materials 
are suitable for late 
Summer and early 
Fall wear. Save 
money by ordering 
now. 


Se 


iee-- 





$6. Suits now $4.80 $4. Skirts . . now $3.20 

7. Skirts. . now 5.60 

18. Suits now 14.40 10. Rain Coats now 8.00 

25. Suits now 20.00 12. Rain Coats now 9.60 
We make these garments to order. 


They are not ready-made. 
We guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 


to any part of the Unite! States our 
We Send Free Summer Book and Supplement of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and contain- 
ing our copyrighted measurement chart; also a large assort- 
ment of Samples of the newest materials. Write for them 
to-day. be sure to ask for Summer Style Book No. 36 and 


12. Suits now 9.60 


Samples. 





New Fall Style Book 
Ready August 20th 


Our new Fall Style Book will illustrate 
over 100 fashions in suits, skirts, cloaks 
and rain-coats that will be very popular in 
New York during the coming season. 

Our samples will represent the newest 
and most fashionable fabrics. 

All these garments are made to order, 
and at prices that would be impossible 
under any other system than ours. 


Our Reduced Price Sale does not include 


these styles or materials. 


If you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or Winter 


garment, write for a selected line of samples and the 


new Pall Style Book No, 37 — sent free as soon as ready 
to any part of the United States 

Our Btyle Book and Samples are absolutely necessary 
tothe woman who wishes to dress well at moderate 


cost. Be sure to ask for the new Pall Samples and Style 


Book No. 37. 





Shirt-Waist Sale 


You can pay a great deal more than the prices 
we ask and get shirt-waists not half so good as 


those we offer. 


Our styles have been selecte 
York artists have 


most fashionable that Ne 


d fromthe prettiest and 
designed 


for the Summer and early Fall season 
Latistes, Lawns and Nets, 


Phe waists are made of 
beautifully embroidered anc 


No. 175. ey st 


of white lawn re- 
sponds to many ser 

iceable needs The 
entive front is tucked 
in graduated yoke 
depth, and full length 
tucks vary the sever 
ity of the back, 
exhibits a regularl 

made closing coi 

cealed under a box 
plait. The shoulder 
seams and cuffs are 
in hemstitch finish 
Tucks are a feature 
of the collarand cuffs, 
both of which are 
edged with lace 
Regular value, $1 35 


Special price, $1. 
See Postape 


below 








No. 180. bh lan 


Dutch yoke is an at 

tractive feature of 
this handsome white 
lawn waist. A notice 

able jtem is the em- 
broidered front,above 
which German Val 
lace outlines the 
yoke, formed by baby 
tucks, and a lace frill 
with a band of inser 

tion finishes the neck, 
‘The back is tucked at 
the top and closes in- 
visibly, and tucked 
cuffs edged with lace 
supply a graceful 
touch to the elbow 


Sleeves. Regular 
value, $175. Special 
price, $1.25. 


See Postage Note 


Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure 
Be sure to mention Style and Size desired 


Postage or Expressa 
r fi 


address, 20 cents; on three o 
ents. If five or more wais 
sent to one address, you » 
age or expre 
ing less t! 

order an au 


ts 





sage, as we 
e waists, ! 
nt sufficient t 
the necessary postage. Do 
otice money rier, expre 
reyistere:| letter 










ne 


n one waist is 15 cents; 


ge n two waists to one 
var waists to one address, 
ire ordered at one time, t« € 


tsend any money for ; 
y these charges. I 
e sure to enc! 


y for the 


nil st » J 


If you are not satisfied, you may return the waists and 


we will refund your money 
We have other styles ra 

illustrated in « 

sent free upon request. 


to $5.00, 


nying in prices from $1. 
r new Summer Shirt-Waist Supplement — 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Est. 18 Years 
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Hand-Embroidered Blouses from Italy 


Obtained Especially for The Journal by Mrs. Ralston 


While these blouses are all made with beautiful hand embroidery and real lace, each —as can be readily seen —is modeled on 
simple shirtwaist lines; therefore no patterns have been made for them—any well-fitting pattern may be used. 














PRETTY blouse 

for evening wear 
is shown on the left. 
It is made of fine 
baby Irish point lace 
and very fine linen. 


N THE right is 

a blouse of linen 
in two weights —the 
upper portion being 
of a heavier quality 
than the lower. In- 
sertions of Venetian 
lace. 


BLOUSE of fine 
handkerchief 
linen, adorned with 
point d’ Anglaise and 
fine Swiss embroid- 
ery, with insertions of 
Valenciennes lace, is 
shown on the left. 


OR the embroid- 

ered blouse illus- 
trated on the right 
handkerchief linen is 
used. The yoke is 
of Valenciennes lace 
and the blouse is 
further trimmed with 
fine braid embroidery. 


NOTHER blouse 
in two weights of 
linen — yoke and col- 
lar of the handker- 
chief variety—is 
pictured on the left. 
The blouse is em- 
broidered in sprays 
of bluebells. 


HE yoke and col- 

lar of the blouse 
on the right are of 
baby Irish point; be- 
low is a fitted band of 
Valenciennes lace. 
Embroidery extends 
over the lace and 
tucks. 


HE blouse on the 

left is of linen 
trimmed with inser- 
tions of Valenciennes 
lace and an embroid- 
ered design in carna- 
tions. The yoke is 
embroidered in dots. 


N EXTREMELY 
pretty and new 
sleeve, the pattern of 
which will be ready 
for sale with the Sep- 
tember issue of THE 
JOURNAL, isshown on 
the blouse illustrated 
on the right. 

















The Doctor Said— 


“BACON” 


And Plenty of It 


* 7 AIVE her Bacon! 
And plenty of it!” said the Doctor. 


—A fine food for delicate children 
who need fat and up-building. 
* Easily digested?” 
* Yes, assuredly! 
Most easily of all fat foods! 
Why? Because Bacon-fat is in Granular 
form.”’ 
“It can be eaten with impunity by persons to 
whom other forms of fat are intolerable. 
Great for Diabetics! 
Almost a Specific for people predisposed to 
Phthisis (Lung Trouble). 
Produces vigor, energy, vitality. 
Not even a confirmed Dyspeptic need hesi- 
tate to eat plenty of Bacon — 
Pi ovided — 
That Bacon has been mild — cured — 
Is not too salty, 
Is not teo lean, 
Is not too dry aud stringy. 


Because— 
Bacon can benefit, or may injure, such People 
according to the Quality of meat iu it, and the 
Manner of curing it. 
A lean Hog means a poorly nourished Hog — 
Poor Quality of meat. 
Bacon from such a Hog will be dry, stringy, and 
comparatively hard to digest. 


Fat, in Bacon is inseparable from ‘‘ Good Con- 
dition ’ — from well-nourished Fibre. 

The Lean meat of such Bacon will be Rich in 
Flavor, Juicy, Nutritious and Digestible. 
That's if the nutriment in it has not been 
pickled out, by an excessively Strong, Salty, 
sriny “‘Cure’’! 

Even Good meat can be petrified in Salt, you 
know. 





So that people who want — 
The most nourishment — 
The most digestibility — 
The finest Meat Flavor — 
Had better specify the *‘ Star” grade of Armour 
Bacon —at a little higher Cost. 
And see, for themselves, that the “.S/ar’’ of 
Quality is actually burnt into the skin of the 
Sacon, 

Because — 
Only about One Hog in every Fifteen received 
at the huge Armour Plants daily is there con- 
sidered Superfine enough to produce Armour 
* Star” grade of Bacon. 
It must be a corn-fed Hog, 
Jecause these have the firmest, sweetest flesh. 
It must be a barrow Hog. 
Because these have thie fullest Flavor. 
It must be a Young, but fully matured Hog. 
3ecause these are Tender, Fine-Grained, and 
Thin-Skinned. 
It must be a well-nourished, fairly Fat Hog. 
3ecause, these are the Juiciest, and most 
Digestible. 
Then these Selected Flitches of Bacon must be 
“Cured” by a Mild, Sweet, Piquant, Armour 
Liquor. 
Secause that brings out, and develops all the 
fine, rich, subtle, meat flavors with an added 
spice. 
And it does this without leaving a suggestion 
of that Salty, Porky taste that is noticeable in 
common kinds of Bacon. 


Then comes the Smoking, — 

Tust enough to preserve the meat, and give a 
delicate suggestion of wood fire odor. 

These are the Factors, in Bacon, which Armour 
* Star’’ stands for. 

No other Bacon is quite so delicious, nor so 
suited to the Growing Child, the Invalid or the 
Epicure. 

Because, — 

No other is so carefully Selected, and so Skil- 
fully Developed as The ‘‘ Star” grade of 
Armour’s Bacou. 


Irmours 
“STAR” Hams 


and Bacon 
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Hats as | See [hem Abroad 





































SIMPLE but very 

beautiful hat of styl- 
ish shape for dressy occa- 
sions. The hat is of black 
straw with black ostrich 
plumes for trimming. 


SMALL toque of 

straw very simply 
trimmed with wings, and 
a large chou of ribbon in 
the back which falls upon 
the hair. 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Illustrations from Photographs 


ATS are really lovely. They 
H are worn more squarely on 

the head than they were last 
season, and have not the abnormal 
tilt that has been sooverdone. Birds 
and wings are used lavishly for trim- 
ming; but the manufactured bird — 
made, for the most part, from the 
feathers of the barnyard fowl, is, in 
very many cases, employed in the 
place of the real bird. I have pur- 
posely avoided showing any hats 
adorned with real birds, Paradise 
plumes or aigrettes. 


STRAW hat for afternoons; 

worn straight on the head, 
lifted at the side and trimmed with 
a Spanish green velvet rosette and 
an ostrich plume. 


HIS hat of fine Milan straw is in a 

graceful and becoming shape. It is 
trimmed with pale blue velvet ribbon and 
pink and cream roses. 


OR afternoon and 

evening wear is a 
charming hat of black 
silk; the trimming consists 
of a white ostrich plume, 
shaded roses and tulle. 


HIS is one of the new 
modified sailor shapes 
with high crown and small 
brim. It is trimmed with 
a wreath of field flowers 
and plumes. 
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Meat is good, 
but you cannot 
live entirely on 
meat— it 1s lack- 
ing in starch. 

Potatoes are 
good, but you can- 
not live entirely 
on potatoes—they 
are lacking in meat 
values. 

Eggs are good, but 


you cannot live on eggs 
alone —they are lacking 


‘in acids. 


Fruits are good, but 
you cannot live solely 
on fruits—they are lack- 
Ing in wutriment. 


What you need to sustain 
life and maintain health is 
properly balanced food—tood 
that contains in correct pro- 
portions the necessary starch, 
meats and acids that combine 
to make the perfect nutrient. 


Nutrition is what you need 





and the less work your 
stomach has to do, the better. 


Apwwezo 


is a crisp, delicious cereal that 
contains all the essential food 
elements in exactly correct 
proportions to give your sys- 
tem perfect nourishment. 





In addition to these ele- 
ments, Apitezo contains vege- 
table iron, which is Nature’s 
own tonic for energizing the 
system, and maintaining a full 
supply of red corpuscles in 
the blood. 


Apitezo yields the greatest 
amount of nutriment while 
requiring the least work by 
the digestive organs. 


Eat Apitezo every day for 
a month, with milk or cream 
as you prefer, and you will 
quickly realize it is as good for 








you as it is good to eat. 





NE of the new round toques 

trimmed withribbon. These 
hats are smaller than those worn 
in the early spring, and are less 
tilted. 


IMPLE little morning hat 

_ Showing the new large crown Every member of the fam 

and small brim— raised on a ban- AT ee hn’ 

deau at the left side and trimmed wi enjoy . pite 20. 
ly wi ibbon. ; , P 

a aa Apitezo Biscuits, 15¢ the package. 

Apitezo Grains roc the package. 

HIS sailor hat, bent into a stylish tricorn effect, Sold by grocers everywhere 

is for morning wear. Pale blue ribbon and Made t 


vy the Manufacturers Quaker Oats 
a white ‘‘made’’ bird constitute the trimming. } 


of 
Address, Chicago, U.S. A 
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New Little Things from the Riviera 


Obtained Especially for The Journal by Mrs. Ralston 





Collar —Fastened 

in the Back—to be 

Worn with a Silk 
Shirtwaist 





An Adjustable Coat Collar of Fine Swiss Embroidery. This is 
a Dainty Accessory to the Little Tailored Bolero 





A Turn-Over Collar and Cuff Set Made of Fine Handkerchief 
Linen and Embroidered in an Empire Design 





The Peirrot Collar 

with Tie, Suitable to 

Wear with a Shirt- 
waist Suit 





Embroidered Linen Stock Collar to Wear with Tailored Shirt- 
waists. The Design is a Pretty One of Marguerites 





Pretty for a Tailored Shirtwaist is This Simple Little Set of Col- 
lar and Cuffs Embroidered in Marguerites 





Collar and Cuff Set of Handkerchief Linen —with French and 
Seed Stitch Embroidery and Inlet Drawn-Work Sections 





Stock Collar of Irish Crochet Point 
—with a Lingerie Plaited Ruffle 


Set of Collar and Cuffs—Worn with Black — for 
an Elderly Woman 


A Simple Set of Embroidered Turn-Over Collar and Cuffs—a 
Dainty Finish to a Morning Shirtwaist Suit 


Collar of Venetian Embroidery with 
an Edging of Valenciennes Lace 


ET OS Ms ee a 





A Turn-Over Collar and Cuff Set of Crépon-Linen, Embroid- 
ered. The Trimming is of Irish Crochet Edging 


Drawn-Work and French Embroidery Combine to Beautify This 
Set of Collar and Cuffs Made of Finest Linen 








| 
| 
| 








“TRY UNE” 
Neckwear Supporter 


is a double bone endless loop covered with silk 
floss. It is guaranteed to contain no steel that 
rusts, nor celluloid that twists, nor any material 
that will work through the fabric and scratch 
theneck. @ The Tryune is easily laundered, and 
is a perfect combination of security and comfort. 


Blumenkrohn Crochet Button Works 











Se ee meme POR (AOS MECawERR 








699 Broadway 'F “ray UNEr ' New York City 
Four Sizes | New Neckwear Supporter. 
Black OF f i 5¢ a. 
or White | ' | 


Pius 


l 


ax Paci ta tm Ta 


pf. it 2} 
eat UCK'S 
£a 
"PAR EXCELLENCE” 


TRE MOST WELCOME.ARTISTIC & UP-TO-DATE 


A Pictorial History 


of the United States 
AS TOLD IN A SERIES OF 25 POSTCARDS 











| Portraits of the Presidents 


FROM WASHINGTON TO ROOSEVELT 


Artistic reproduction in colors of the 
nation’s best portraits, each bearing 
fac-similes of signatures as well as 
complete historical data. In neat 
Portfolio. Instructive and highly 
interesting. Invaluable for Schools 
as well as Private Collections. 
Tobe had of all Stationers and Dealers, or mailed 


| postpaid by the Publisher, on receipt of 50cents. 





4 


“FRapHaet Tuck £.Sons Co 


TO 
DEPT. G New YORK. 


These cards, together with others of the world- 

famed Tuck Postcards, are eligible forthe Fourth 

Postcard Prize Competition Series in London, 

where £6600 ($33,000) will be distributed. 

Full particulars of all Postcard Dealers, or 
mailed free on application. 





‘The Magic Curler 


SRA. 


will positively wave or 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 
heat, while you are 
dressing or traveling; at 

Sa any time and anywhere. 
This hair was waved SMall enough to carry 


in 10 minutes, without 
heat, by Magic Curler. in your purse, 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 


iad If your dealer or hair dresser does 

FR not sell Magic Curlers send us his 
Get name and address with 25c for a set 
of Magic Curlers and we will send you a beautiful 
Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free. This is a 
60 day offer to introduce the merits of our Curlers 
quickly and must be taken advantage of promptly. 


Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 


MAGIC CURLER CO., xicnr33:"7uistss! 
. 


The Eye That’s Sure » 


No open seams or wrinkles in a gar- 
ment fastenedl with Peet's Patent 
Invisible Eyes—don't wear out, 
tear off, or let go like silk loops. 


? Patent 
ro EYES 


All sizes at all stores—black or white. 
— 2 «dozen eyes, 5c, with spring hooks, 
10c. Always sold in envelopes. 
PEET BROTHERS, Dept.I 
Trade Mark Reg. ‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 


rae tle NS 
“‘Non-Nettle’”’ White Flannel for Baby 


White Flannel orders come to us from all over the world. 
“Non-Nettle" is the softest, smoothest, finest and best 
flannel made, 25c. to $1 a yard. We willaeed Flannel Sample 

300k, 90 samples of finest white goods for baby’s wardrobe, 

Catalogue of Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, 

Infants’ Outfits, and hundreds of helps and hints for expect- 

ant mothers free if you mention this publication 

For 25¢ we will inc lude a perfect y attern for every article in 
baby's first wardrobe, telling quantity of material 

| "ram and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 


























PEET'S 
INVISIBLE EYE 

















THE LAMSON BROS. CO. Established 1985. TOLEDO, 0. J 











NEW ODELL TYPEWRITER 
Improved $7.50. No. 5 


In every way a practical typewriter 
for the small merchant or for per- 
sonal correspondence. Sent express 
prepaid on receipt of $7.50 or sold 
on the installment plan for $8.25— 

$2.25 down, $1 a month thereafter. 
Agents wanted. America Co., 969 A North St., Momence, Ill. 























BANDS OF EMBROIDERED FILET NET 


230 


Box coat in six sizes: 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Price, 15 cents. 


OST effective, nowadays, is the touch 
of original and unusual trimming 





which appears upon the most exclu 
/ sive clothes; indeed, unique trimming at 
once sets a garment apart from the ordinary 
and stamps it as made by one who is an 
artistin his work. Some ofthe trimmings are 
intricate and difficult of construction, while 
others are simple enough to be attempted by 
any woman possessing taste, ingenuity and 
patience. 

The four bands illustrated below, showing 
embroidery on filet net, make effective trim- 
mings not only for suits of linen, but also as 
applied to cloth. 

The box coat shown above is trimmed with 
an embroidered filet-net band in Grecian 
effect (the fourth in the group below) edged 
with straps of broadcloth stitched. 

The filet net is white, and the embroidery, 
which is merely darning, may be done in white, 
black and three shades of pastel-blue filo silk 
or mercerized cotton filo— working with six 
strands. The color harmony in this coat is 
delightful: the coat is of dark blue chiffon 
broadcloth; the vest is of pastel-blue chamois- 
skin, braided in silver; the collar matches 
the vest; and the buttons are hand-made of 





ec 


u a 


Ce sirvneenen he nbn 





FILET NET EMBROIDERED IN FILO. THE TRIM- 
MING MAY MATCH THE COSTUME IN COLORING 
{ OR HARMONIZE PLEASINGLY 








EMBROILC ERED TRIMMING IN PASTEL SHADES FOR COAT 
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By A. M. Grean 





WITH TRIMMING OF CUT BROADCLOTH AND 
KNIFE-PLAITED FRILLS 

2330 Empire gown in six sizes: 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Price, 15 cents. 


the silver braid on the order of the buttons 
shown in the group at the foot of this page. 

Filet net may be embroidered in colors to 
harmonize with the costume. The first band 
illustrated is darned in white on a blue net; 
in the second band, white, black and three 
shades of rose are employed upon a dull red 
net; in the third the design is simply worked 
in blue and black upon a blue net. At the 
foot of the centre column are two motifs of 
filet net edged with “* pull’’ braid. 

The daintiest possible trimming is the 
strip of broadcloth —of which there is an 





WAVE DESIGN IN BRAIDING, AND 
DAINTY TRIMMING OF CUT BROADCLOTH 





THE NET-WORK FOUNDATION OF 
ORNAMENT SHOWN IN NO. 2014 





MOTIFS OF EMBROIDERED FILET NET 
AND “' PULL”’ BRAID 





DETAILS OF SMALL AND LARGE BUTTONS 


New Trimmings for the New Clothes 


Drawings by Katherine Vaughan Holden 





PALE GREEN CREPE DE CHINE WITH 
HAND-MADE ORNAMENT 


Bodiceinsix sizes: 32-42 inches bust 
measure, Price, 15 cents. 


illustration — whose lower edge is cut out in 
squares, under which a fine knife-plaiting of 
silk isset. The Empire gown pictured shows 
the application of this dainty trimming. 

Below is shown the unique trimming (with 
the details of the work) which adorns the 
bodice illustrated above. This design is one 
of the more difficult ones, but could be easily 
managed by anybody who understands the 
art of knotting fringe. 

The section of braiding illustrated shows 
a simple method of braiding. Stitch the braid 
firmly to the crinoline, then cut away the 
crinoline and apply the braided design to the 


garment. This wave design is especially 
effective in braids of one color, shading 


gradually from light to dark. 

A most attractive trimming is shown upon 
the coat at the foot of the first column. The 
coat is of that delightful shade between a 
pale gray and an écru; the shaped trimming 
of the neck and sleeves is of wide, cream 
Hercules braid, outlined with a French cord; 
upon the braid a design in the softest of 
pastel shades is embroidered. The effect is 
simply charming. 


Rison 





ORNAMENT IN WHITE, PALE GREEN AND 
GOLD THREAD 








ALSO BOWKNOT 
OF ORNAMENT ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 





BUTTONS SHOWING VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF 
BRAIDS PLATTED 


Patterns, with Guide-Chart, for the three designs shown at the top of this page can be supplied. Order from the dealer in your 
own town, or write, inclosing the price (postage free), to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


| 





Here is style, safety, comfort and conve- 
nience in the stately, highly-efficient, 


o ELECTRIC & 


Stanhope, price $1,400. 


The electric is now recognized as the real 
aristocrat of motor cars and the one indis- 
pensable car that is an absolute necessity 
as the general utility car of the family 

Its freedom from all dirt, oil and water ; 
its silent easy riding qualities; the sim- 
plicity of its operation make it the general 
favorite of allthe family all the year around. 
It is *‘always ready.”’ Simply throw for- 
ward the controller handle and steer. 


We make Runabouts, Stanhopes, Chelseas, Coupes, 
Surreys, Physician's Koad, Station and Deliy ery 
Wagons. Trucks on specifications. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Pope Motor Car Co. 


Desk 5 — Waverley Dept. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOSTON, MASS., 223 Columbus Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

819 14th St., N.W. 

NEW YoRK CITY, 1733 Broadway. 




















Are modish and com- 
fortable. 

The colors are brilliant 
and beautiful, 

‘The patterns are numer- 

ous and charming, so that 
every taste and purpose can 
be suited, 
‘These matchless Outings are 
scientifically woven of the 
famous Chattahoochee Valley 
Cotton, admittedly the finest 
staple grown. In short, 
Kimonos are easily the 


Standard of the World. 


Unequaled for smart but inex- 
pensive Dresses, Waists, Skirts, 
Negligee wear of all kinds, 
Children’s Clothing, ete. 

Demand the genuine Kimonos 
of your dealer. If he hasn't 
them he can get them for you. Send us his address 
and ask for samples and handsome booklet. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 
AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS 






















Every 

Woman 
who wants 
fine looking 
hair should 


use 


W&B 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


“The Dry Shampoo.” 





Makes the 
washing. 


Hair soft, clean and fluffy without 
Removes dust, grease and excessive oi 
after brushing. A liberal sample and our pam 
phiet “ How to have Handsome Hair” mailed on 
receipt of 10c. Regular size 60c and $1.00 per 
box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 














THE INITIAL HOUSE 


2 ‘Giiy., » 


RESISTERED 


EMBROIDERED | ETTERS. 


Perfect imitation of Genuine Hand Work. 
lositively will not ravel. In Script and U/d 
English Letters If your dealer does not 
carry our goods send his name anc 2c. and 
we will mail you FREE sample of Founda- 
tion Letter and illustrated booklet ** 7Ae 
dnitial H ve Mention letter you wish 


G. REIS & BRO., 636 Broadway, New York City. 


Your collection 
will be more 
valuable if you 


know the nance 
Our catalogue describes anc illustrates hundreds of ie 

ties, many rare_and curious kinds, Finest illustra 
catalogue ever issued. FREE if you mention this » ne 


IOWA BIRD COMPANY, DES MOINES, !OW 


WEDDIN INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 
Announcements ,etc.,cnyrave! and printed 
: t e 


Visiting Cards}... ~ pte 








Write for samples, 


The Estabrook Press, 133 N. Tremont Street, Bosten. 


NO COLIC or 


Nipple Collapsing. 

Easily Cleansed. At druggists 25¢; 
J or from us postpaid 35¢. Safedelivery 
Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., New York. 
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Some Economica 


By Anna Lent 






SIMPLE TRIMMING OF ALL-OVER BATISTE AND 
SILK TIE 
2392 Side-front closing blouse waist with full-length 
or elbow sleeves, and with or without the lining. 
Six sizes : 32-42 inches bust measure. 
2063 Skirt in floor or walking length formed of a cir- 
cular upper part lengthened by a circular flounce, 
and a double box-plait at the back, and with or without the 
shaped band. Five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 









































ORGANDY FLOWERED IN PALE YELLOW. TRIMMINGS 
OF SOFT YELLOW RIBBON 


24 ] Blouse waist closed at the back with shirred or 

plain yoke, bertha with or without the ruffles, 
and with full-length or short sleeves. Six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. 


24 ] 2 Eight-gored skirt in short sweep or floor length, 
having the side gores lengthened by a straight 
flounce. Five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 



























BLACK IS MUCH IN VOGUE AT THE MOMENT. 
THIS DRESS IS OF BLACK NET 


24 ] 5 Princesse dress in six sizes: 32-42 inches 
bust measure. 


UGUST is the month in which we 
frequently have to freshen up our 
summer clothes or provide another 

frock or two—of between-season type —to 
round up the summer. 

Of all utility dresses I think none is quite 
so serviceable as the dressy black frock — not 
even excepting the gown of gingham. For 
the woman who must be well and appropri- 
ately dressed for various occasions and who 
must consider economy, a black gown is the 
solution of the problem. 

The frock of black net pictured directly 
above is cut in Princesse style. The trim- 
ming consists of a band of black velvet at the 
foot of the skirt; while black velvet ribbon, 
simulating shoulder-straps and terminating 
in tiny rosettes finished with buckles of 
rhinestones, trims the bodice portion. 

The model is a simple one and capable of 
many variations. Black chiffon or chiffon 
cloth would be quite as charming as the net. 
Mounted upon a slip of white silk or of black 
and white silk—in striped or the modish 
polka-dotted effect —the black gown is quite 
transformed. Satin bands make effective trim- 
ming and bands of broadcloth are even newer. 

The suit shown on the right has been popu- 
lar this season. It may be of white flannel, 
serge or mohair. We welcome the note of 
black shown in many attractive costumes — 
and do you know that black velvet has most 
becoming qualities ? 

The ribbon-trimmed design on the left is a 
suggestion for freshening a summer frock and 
pressing it into service for winter evening 
wear. Ribbon is an expensive trimming and 
is considered economical only when it secures 
for an old frock a new lease of life. 

The foulard, taffeta or voile gown of the 

spring might be divested of its elaborate 
trimming and made into a simple dress for 
all-around wear. The idea is suggested in 
the illustration above on the left. 
The tailored shirtwaist has come to the 
front again and stands out in pleas- 
ing relief against the background of 
lace-trimmed blouses. The skirt 
accompanying this tailored shirt- 
waist—both pictured above on the 
right —is a practical model that will 
hold its shape and trim look in the 
face of constant and hard wear. 

These designs, which I have chosen 
as helpful for the woman who would 
be both well dressed and economical, 
differ in the details of trimming from 
the original illustrations; the master 
models are, however, absolutely un- 
changed. 





Order any of the patterns on this page by | 
number, stating waist and hip measures for 
skirts, and bust measure for waists, from the 
dealer in your own town ; or write, inclosing 
the price, 15 cents cach, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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WAIST IN PLAIN, POLKA-DOTTED OR STRIPED EFFECT. 
TAILORED SKIRT 

218 Yoke shirtwaist in seven sizes: 32-44 inches 
bust measure, 

2 4 | 8 Skirt in floor or walking length, consisting of a 
nine-gored upper part lengthened by a nine- 

gored inverted box-plaited flounce. Six sizes: 22-32 

inches waist measure. 









— 








IN WHITE SERGE; A BLACK VELVET COLLAR ITS 
ONLY ORNAMENTATION 


2334 Eton jacket with or without the collar and scal- 
lops. Seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust measure. 


2335 Floor-length seven-piece skirt having circular 
sides. Five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 


Fine 
Points 


Neatness often depends 
on scissors with the right 
points—fine and sharp, 
points that meet with a firm 
at the tip. Your scis- 


**snip”’ 
sors should combine these 
points with sharp blades and 
accurate adjustment; and they 
will if their name is 


EEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 
tor 37 years the standard of quality. 


The very best pocket knives for men and 
women are marked Keen Kutter, the entire 
Keen Kutter line being 
sold under this maik 
and motto: 
“* The Recollection of Qual- 
ity Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered 
If your dealer does not 
keep Keen Kutter goods 
write us. 
Scissor Book Sent Free. 


‘SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 











Would you like to make 
money in an easy, pleasant 
way during your spare time? 


E WANT a reliable woman to act as our 

agent in every locality where we have 

nove, and we will give her the exclusive 
rights for her territory. 

You need not make any house to house can- 
vass—you need not devote any stated time to 
the work. Just show our samples to your friends 
and acquaintances, forward their orders to us, 
and after you have delivered their goods, you 
keep your commission money for yourself and 
send us the balance. 

We are large importers and dealers in wash 
goods for ladies’ shirt waists, children's dresses, 
men’s shirts, etc. At present we have samples 
of goo different patterns. 

It costs you nothing to start as our agent, for 
we furnish you samples aud a neat case for them 
— without any charge. 

If you will just drop us a line saying that you 
are interested, we will be glad to give you fur- 
ther details — amount of commission, etc. Be the 
first to write from your locality. 


THE W. H. WILCOX CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 














Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 


en Send a lock of your hair, and we willmaila 











2%-oz. 22-in. short stem fine human: lair 
#7 switchtomatch. If of extraordinary value, 
remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your 
switch free. Extra shadesa little more. In- 
close 5c. postage. Send sainple for estimate 
and free beauty hook. Mrs. Ayer’s 
Hair Emporium, Dept. 302, 17 


ENGRAVED 50 
WEDDING p28 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 


EVERETT WADDEY Co0O.,258. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 
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New Clothes for Boarding-School 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 


BLUE SERGE WITH TRIMMINGS OF BLACK 
SOUTACHE BRAID 


254 Patterns for this girl’s blouse waist, with standing 

or turn-down collar, and with or without the lin- 
ing, can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 
years requires 2% yards 27-inch, 144 yards 36-inch, or 1% 
yards ¢4-inch materiai. Order by number, stating age and 
bust measure, from the dealer in your own town ; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


2541 Patterns for this girl’s eight-gored skirt, side- 

plaited at the front and back below yoke depth, 
can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 
years requires 5 yards 27-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 3 yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating age, hip and 
waist measures, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
















SUNDAY SUIT OF CHESTNUT-BROWN CORDUROY 
2546 Patterns for this girl’s jacket, with round or 
square front corners, and with full or three- 
quarter-length sleeves, can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 
16,17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 16 years requires 2% yards 27-inch, 2% 
yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating age and bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
254 Patterns for this girl’s three-piece circular skirt, 
with or without the circular ruffles, can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and18 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 
6% yards 27-inch, 5% yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating age, hip and waist 
Measures, from the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 











A SIMPLE FROCK OF CASHMERE FOR DRESS-UP 
OCCASIONS 


2542 Patterns for this girl’s waist, with remov- 

able chemisette, high or open neck, and full- 
length or short sleeves, can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 
17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 16 years requires 2” yards 27-inch, 2 yards 
36-inch, or 15% yards 44-inch material, Order by number, 
Stating age and bust measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


2543 Patterns for this girl’s skirt, formed of two 

flounces and a double box-plait attached to a five- 
gored foundation skirt, can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 
17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 16 years, for skirt, requires 6% yards 27- 
inch, 5% yards 36-inch, or 4 yards 44-inch material; for 
foundation skirt, 3 yards 27-inch, or 2% yards 36-inch 
material, Order by number, stating age, hip and waist 
measures, from the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


THE INDISPENSABLE COAT OF SCOTCH TWEED WITH 
VELVET COLLAR AND CUFFS 


254 Patterns for this girl’s coat in seven-eighths 

length, with or without the cuffs or belt, can be 
supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years 
requires 3% yards 44-inch material without nap; or 3% 
yards 54-inch material with nap. Order by number, stating 
age and bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








SCHOOL DRESS OF PANAMA. MAY BE EITHER 


PLAIN OR PLAID 
259 Patterns for this girl’s shirtwaist can be supplied 
in five sizes: 12, 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years 
requires 2% yards 27-inch, 174 yards 36-inch, or 1'2 yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating age and bust 
measure, from the dealer in your Own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
2596 Patterns for this girl’s eight-gored skirt, having 
inverted plaits at the front and back, can be 
supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years 
requires § yards 27-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 3% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating age, hip 
and waist measures, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
















A SERVICEABLE LITTLE TRAVELING SUIT OF 
MIXED WORSTED 


2544 Patterns for this girl’s blouse Eton jacket can be 
supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 
years requires 34% yards 27-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 17 
yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating age and 
bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
254 Patterns for this girl’s six-gored skirt, having 
side plaits stitched to any desired depth, can be 
supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, in 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years 
requires 5% yards 27-inch, 4% yards 36-inch, or 44% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating age, hip and 
waist measures, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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““A Safe Swing 


BELDING’S SILKS 
WON’T BREAK” 


Read Our Free Offer 





The name BELDING stamped on 
your spool is a guarantee of superior 
strength, elasticity, smoothness, color, 
size and twist of thread. Each spool 
contains full number of yards marked 
—no short measure. Millions of satis- 
fied users everywhere will tell you this. 
See that the name BELDING is on 
your next purchase. 

Belding’s New Process Embroidery 
Silks will not fade and are superior in 
lustre and quality to all others. 
FRE Our Quarterly Fashion 

Sheet showing correct 
Paris, Fall and Winter designs, 1906, 
sent upon request. Also one com- 
plete pattern and lesson how to make 
garment for 5 empty Belding spools 
or 12 embroidery tags and 4c stamps 
or coin to pay postage. These designs 
are strictly new and will please you. 
Write today to Dept. A. 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 


Silk Manufacturers 


526-528 Broadway New York City 





Strongest stockings 
for children 


LINEN 
mmee 


Not only stronger throughout 
than all other stockings, but 
with extraordinary strength 
where the strain is greatest 


— reinforced with 


« Knees 
inen !-: 
Toes 
NoMend Stockings save you two-thirds 
of the money you pay for stockings and 
save all your darning time and trouble 
Practically hole-proof 
mur dealer hasn't NoMend send us 25 
vith your dealer name and 
ind we'll send you a sample 
pair, or Bix Pairs for $1.50. Write 
anyway for NoMend free booklet. 


Laubach Hosiery Mills 
Philadelphia ah 








3 
Boys 
Necks grow rapidly, but by 
small degrees — that means 
Clupeco Shrunk, % Sizes. 


/ 
/ 


RROW 


BOYS’ QUARTER SIZE 


COLLARS 


Our booklet tells more. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
465 River St., Troy, N. Y. 








FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 
King Philip Mills 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nai 


> 


No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambri 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “just as good ” and insist upon |} ing the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


BABY OUTFITS 
“9 BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLOTHING 


Send 4c. for illustrated Catalog. 


NYE & HERRING, Dept. !, 17 Quincy St., Chicago 
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The New Dress Materials 


By Harriet Edwards Fayes 





OLOR and material are 
to be two important 
factors in the autumn 


fashions. There are many 
novelties of fancy designs 
among the new materials, and 
while these are extremely at- 
tractive they will by no means 
displace the plain broad- 
cloths, voiles and velvets 
The fancy fabrics will be rele 
gated to the domain of the 
tailored suit and the separate 
coat intended for automo 














biling and similar serviceable 
purposes. 

White and the pastel shades 
will be fashionable for car 
riage, reception and evening 
purposes. Amethyst, rose, 
Pompeiian red, aquamarine, 
Delft and navy blue, mole and 
London smoke gray, tan, 
golden-brown, medium and 
dark shades of soft green, and 
black—these will be the 
colors most favored for street 





























wear. 

The separate coat is a gar- 
ment which is of general in- 
terest in the early autumn. 
Novel designs in Scotch and English tweeds 
have been prepared for the semi-fitting coat of 
three-quarter length. These tweed coatings 
show a combination of brilliant colors on a 
gray or white ground. The designs are mostly 
a combination of check and plaid generally 
known as gun-club checks. The majority of 
these tweeds are made reversible. 


OATS made of tweed take on many of 
@ the characteristics of the automobile 
garment, and are suitable for traveling and 
general morning wear. Some of the tweeds 
are made witha panne or velours finish, which 
subdues the somewhat pronounced colors and 
conspicuous designs. Tweed coatings are 
fifty-six inches wide, ranging in price from 
two to four dollars a yard, and it takes about 
three yards to make a coat. 

Kersey is an excellent material for the coat 
of solid color and makes a serviceable gar- 
ment for both day and evening wear. 

Light-colored broadcloth will be more 
fashionable than ever for the enveloping gar- 
ment intended for evening wear, and pale 
pink will be a favorite shade. Plain velvet 
will also be used for the wrap for formal 
occasions. 





Plaid Tweed Cloakings to be Used for Tourist Coats 


and Automobile Garments 


Tweeds in Lighter Weight Suitable for 
Tailored Suits 





HE new tailored suits are to be 

made of plain and fancy broad- 
cloths, light-weight tweeds, wide-wale 
diagonals, serge, Panamaand mannish 
mixtures. Mannish effects — designs 
which closely approximate the mate- 
rials employed in the construction of 
men’s suits—will be stylish for the 
serviceable tailored suit. In the 
autumn gray mixtures in worsted and 
Panama will be worn, and later in 
tweeds and fancy wool materials. 
Velvet trimming will be a necessary 
adjunct of such suits, so that the gray 








tones may be made becoming for cold- 
weather wear. These materials show 
the general gray tone mingled with 
one or two colors in the check and 
plaid design. The tweed suitings 
are similar to the tweed coatings in 
design, though more subdued in tone. 
Panama, which is a good material 
for the autumn tailored suit, is also 
shown in Scotch colorings, which con- 
sist chiefly of blue and green checks 
with over-plaid of black or white. 
The story of broadcloth for autumn 




















and winter is most interesting and 
comprehensive, for there is 
scarcely a garment or an occa- 





sion for which broadcloth isnot 

appropriate. Plaid broadcloths are 
most fashionable for the tailored suit, 
consisting of skirt and coat. These 
come in combinations of tapestry 
shades, being identical with the colors 
to be found in the old Flemish and 
Gobelin tapestries which hang in most 
European museums. The most 
beautiful of these plaid broadcloths 
show a combination of three or four 
colors, while some of them have an 
over-plaid design of rough wool. 
Narrow stripes will also be fashion- 














able in fancy broadcloth. 


HE plaid broadcloths are fifty-two 

inches wide and cost from two 
dollars and a quarter to three dollars 
a yard. While cheaper ones are to 
be found, they are not nearly so beau- 
tiful in color. 

Chiffon broadcloth in medium and 
light shades will be fashionable for 
the afternoon and evening costume. 
Voile will be a great competitor of 
broadcloth for these occasions. 








Mannish Effects in Fancy Worsteds for the Serviceable 


Tailored Suit 


Chiffon Panama, wool batiste, pop- 
lin, poplinette and wool taffeta are 


Wool Mixtures for the Tailored Suit. Ombré Plaids 


are Well Liked in These Goods 


some of the new materials suitable for the 
construction of shirtwaist suits for autumn 
use, and for afternoon and evening gowns for 
the winter. These are very pretty, soft fab- 
rics and make most attractive dresses; they 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





have the additional advantage, too, of being | 


less expensive than broadcloth and voile. 


ILE fabrics, which include velvet, velvet- 

een and corduroy, will be fashionable for 
women, for young girls and for children. 
There is nothing more durable than corduroy 
for a young girl’s street suit, and as it now 
comes in a light weight it is much favored. 
The new ‘‘chevreau,’’ 


or kid-glove-finished | 


velveteen, shows a decided advance in the | 


manufacture of this fabric, which is suitedtothe 
construction of tailored suits and of costumes 
intended for afternoon and evening wear. 

Velvet in black and solid colors will be 
fashionable for the carriage and evening cos- 
tume. Light colors will be worn for even- 
ing, while for day wear the dark shades of 
the fashionable colors will be most favored. 
What is true of velvet is equally true of vel- 
veteen, which nearly approaches the more 
costly fabric in appearance, and has the added 
advantage of not crushing so quickly. 

On account of its being so 
becoming velvet will be much 





used fortrimming. It will be 


tailored suit of cloth, and will 
be equally popular for the 
ornamentation of such sheer 
materials as silk voile and 
chiffon. 


HILDREN’S coats will be 
made of velvet or of cloth 
trimmed with velvet, while, 
for the small children, the 
plushes and velvets, which so 























closely resemble fur, will be 
more fashionable than ever. 
Rainproof materials for the 
construction of the two-piece 
tailored suit and the full- 
length coat are now sold in 
most of the large stores. 
These are generaliy the 
smooth worsteds and covert 
cloths. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the proc- 
ess of rainproofing can be 
applied to almost any mate- 
rial. For instance, a great 





Panamas in Fancy Effects are Liked for Both the 


Tailored and the Shirtwaist Suit 


Tailored Suits 


Broadcloths in Plaids and Stripes Make Fashionable 





deal of mourning crape is now 
made impervious to rain by 
means of this process. 


the favorite trimming for the | 


joy having. 


For 
This 
Book 


Vacation Trips 


F YOU are going away this 

summer, be sure to send for 
“ Mountain and Lake Resorts,” 
a beautifully illustrated book of 
144 pages issued by the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It will tell you 
how you can go, where you can 
stay, what you can see, and how 
much it will cost. It is a book 
that will help you in making your 
plans. In addition it contains a 


clever little love story, entitled: 


The Heart of Beverly 


The cover is in three colors and 
the illustrations are by well-known 
artists. It is a book you will en- 
It will be sent for 
10 cents in stamps. 


Lackawanna 


Address Geo. A. Cullen, 


General Passenger Agent, De- 
partment No. 5, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 


[COLGATE | 


VIOCET TALC 


WITH THE ONLY PERFECT SIFTER 


“Y 


Railroad 































THE 
OLD 


wee! 


OUR 
NEW 


WAY 


The Best Powder 
should be in 
the Best Box; 


7 Colgate’s is. 























q Stylish is as Wooltex does 
— any reliable dealer will 
second this statement. It’s 





'Wooltex that makes Ameri- 








can modes by its triple style 
organization— Cleveland — 
New York — Paris. 


Ask any first-class Dry Goods Mer- 
chant to show you Woo!tex garments. 


H. Black & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


Send for my NEW illustrated catalog de- 
scribing in detail articles for your baby. 

Save yourself TIME,MONEY and WORRY 
by letting a nurse of long experience assist 
you. My set of 35 long or 25 short patterns 
with full directions for making, materials to be 
used, etc., only 25 cents. 


Mrs, Ella James, 72 Weiting St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements, engraved and printed. Latest 
styles. Finest quality. Samples mailed on request. 
Plate and 50 Calling Cards, Script Engraving, for T5c. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1630 Vine Street, Philadelphia 








SEE 
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Little People’s New Clothes for School 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Anna 8S. Hicks 


Even to the most 
obscure details, the Volo Sewing 
























. a Machine is a marvel of careful 
Ke . x construction and improvement. It 
ae F is a machine different from others, 


possessing features so infinitely 
superior that it is faultless from 
needle to treadle. Its practical, 
every-day efficiency makes the 


Volo 


Sewing Machine 


a most valuable aid to any housewife. Whether 
sewing heavy quilting or delicate embroidery 
it surprises by its wonderful achievements. It 
ag easiest running aac a machines because 
as of a unique system of roller bearings. Peauti- 
2593 fully finished. Price $40— at = -to - 3 
dealers every where. 
Valuable Book Free 
We want every woman who sews to send 
TWEED COATINGS postal for our instructive booklet, * Follow 
the Thread.” It’s a veritable mine of sew- 
2593 Patterns for this boy’s coat, with ing machine information, ‘To read it is to 
shaw] or sailor collar, can be sup- open the way to easier, better work, 
plied in three sizes: 4-8 years. Price, in- Write to-day. 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
Size 6 years requires 174 yards 44-inch St Loui 
material without nap; or 154 yards 54-inch “and P 
material with nap. Order by number, stat 
ing age and breast measure, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











WELL-TAILORED LITTLE MODEL. MAKE 


SOFT CHINA BLUE CASHMERE WITH OF ONE OF THE SCOTCH OR ENGLISH 


TRIMMINGS OF BLACK AND WHITE 
CHECKED SILK 


/ 2552 Patterns for this girl’s one-piece 
i dress, closed at the side, with full- 


length or short sleeves, can be supplied in 
three sizes: 4-8 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 6 
years requires 37 yards 27-inch, 3% yards 
36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating age, breast measure and 
length of back, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 

















Philadelphia. 























LITTLE DRESS OF CHESTNUT 
EROWN; BRAIDED IN BROWN AND 
GOLD SOUTACHE BRAID 


2549 Patterns for this girl’s dress, 


with tucks or gathers, with 
high or low neck, full-length or short 
sleeves, and with or without the bertha, 
can be supplied in five sizes: 4-12 
years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 8 years re- 
Quires 4% yards 27-inch, 3% yards 
36-inch, or 24% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating age, breast 
measure and length of back, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


CASHMERE, SERGE, CHALLIS AND 

WOOL BATISTE ARE AMONG THE 

FAVORITES FOR LITTLE GIRLS’ 
DRESSES 


2551 Patterns for this girl’s one- 


piece dress, closed at the 
back, with or without the yoke, can be 
supplied in four sizes: 4-10 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 8 years requires 4% -yards 
27-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 244 yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, 
Stating age, breast measure and length 
of back, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


A RED SERGE FROCK, WITH 
TRIMMINGS OF BLACK, WORN 
OVER A WHITE GUIMPE 


2550 Patterns for this girl’s 


dress, with guimpe and 
with plain or fancy bertha, plain 
or tucked cuffs, and an attached 
nine-gored skirt arranged in 
double box-plaits, can be supplied 
in four sizes: 6-12 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 8 years, for 
dress, requires 5% yards 27-inch, 
4 yards 36-inch, or 3/7 yards 
44-inch material; for guimpe, 
1% yards 27-inch, or 1% yards 
36-inch material. Order by num- 
ber, stating age, breast measure 
and length of back, from the 
dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 














TARTAN PLAID—IN SILK OR 
WOOL — ENLIVENS A FROCK 
OF DARK COLOR 


2553 Patterns for this girl’s 


side-closing dress, 
with body and skirt in one, and 
with or without the shaped band, 
can be supplied in four sizes: 
4-10 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 8 years requires 3% yards 
27-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 24% 
yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating age, breast 
measure and length of back, from 
the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philade|phia. 








2592 


SERGE OR ONE OF THE FANCY 
MIXTURES IS SUGGESTED FOR THIS 
SELF-TRIMMED COAT 


2592 Patterns for this girl’s coat, 


with or without the standing 
collar or pockets, can be supplied in 
four sizes: 4-10 years, Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 8 years requires 3% yards 27 
inch, or 1% yards 44-inch material 
without nap; or 1% yards 54-inch 
material withnap. Order by number, 
stating age and breast measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


MADE OF WORSTED IN A GRAY 

MIXTURE, WITH OVERFACINGS OF 

VELVET, AND SMOKED-PEARL 
BUTTONS 


259 Patterns for this girl’s double- 

breasted coat can be supplied 
in four sizes: 4-10 years. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 8 years requires 3 yards 27-inch, 
or 1% yards 44-inch material without 
nap; or 1% yards 54-inch material with 
nap. Order by number, stating age and 
breast measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


Be Sure 
to Get 
the Book. 











Round and Square Decorated Boxes 
ONE AND TWO POUND SIZES 


In Fancy Metallic Moire Papers, 
Japanese Pictures, and a large Variety 
of Flower Designs, including the 
Representative Flower of each Month. 

ALSO 
Copyrighted drawings in colors by 
A. B. Wenzell, A. |. Keller, Harrison Fisher 
F. M. Spiegle and C. E. Isacke 


NO ADVERTISEMENT ON COVERS 


No Present More Suitable For Any Occasion 


One Pound Size, Round or Square ’ lates $1.00 


Filled with our Fine Mixed or Mixed Ch 


Two Pound Size, Round or Square. ae $2.00 


Filled with our Vine Mixed or Mixed Clioc 
ANY OF THE 80 DIFFERENT DESIGNS 
IN EITHER BIZE, ROUND OR SQUARE. 
ON SALE 4 RETAIL 
AT —j— STORES 
and by Authorized Sales Agents everywhere. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 

















HOOKS ANDEYES 


You don't lay down your work to cut ‘em from card, 
Ready to use, in three-compartment boxes, are 24 
Bi-Lock Hooks, 24 Eyes, and 24 Invisible Eyes. The 
only hook in the world that will not become acci 
dentally unhooked, which means no more gaps in 
plackets and waists. If your Drygoodlsman 
does not keep Bi-Locks, we will send a full size 

ox prepaid upon receipt of 10 «ts Bi-Lock 


! 
Hook & Eye Co. ,31 Market St., Rochester, N.Y. 






















Is it worth 15 cents to know how to kr i 
crochet? Then get a copy of the meu Columbia 
Book of Yarns (7th edition). Compl t 
tions from the simplest stitches t« Ine 
of the handsomest garments 170 pages 
illustrations of 160 newest articles 
dollar book for 15 cents at dealers’ oF 
by mail. Columbia Yarna co farthest 
and colors are brilliant and lasting 
Look for the Columbia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein, 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 
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THE MANY-GORED SKIRT AND THE FRENCH DARTED 
WAIST ARE SUITABLE FOR A STOUT FIGURE 


169 Waist or bodice lining perforated for V- 
shape, round or square neck, in seven sizes: 
32-44 inches bust measure. Price, 10 cents. 


2234 Thirteen-gored skirt in floor or walking length, 

with back in habit style or with an inverted 
plait or box-plait. Nine sizes: 20-36 inches waist 
measure. Price, 15 cents. 





SKIRT AND WAIST FOR THE AVERAGE FIGURE 
] 150 Waist or bodice lining, in six sizes: 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Price, 10 cents. 
2232 Five-gored skirt in floor or walking length, with 
back in habit style or with an inverted plait or box- 


plait, in nine sizes: 20-36 inches waist measure. Frice, 15 cents. 





SLEEVE FOR A TAILORED 


SHIRTWAIST 
Shirt sleeve in three sizes: 


2477 small, medium and large. 


Price, 10 cents. 


247 


PERFORATIONS GUIDE IN TRIMMING 


Foundation 
full, three-quarter, elbow or 
shorter lengths, in three sizes: small, 
medium and large. 


By Anna Lent 
Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


OOD style depends more upon a 
well cut and fitted foundation 
than upon handsome materials 

and rich trimmings. This foundation is 
of such importance that a page has been 
devoted to it, and models to suit various 
figures selected to help the dressmaker 
— be she amateur or professional. 

For the woman inclined to stoutness a 
many-gored model should be employed, 
as lengthwise seams tend to narrow the 

effect and suggest increased height. 

The five-gored skirt is about the 

simplest one to handle and is satis- 
factory for the average figure. 

The circular skirt is always a 

favorite—and deservedly so— for 
a well-cut, well-hung circular model 
has no rival. All tailors let their 
circular skirts ‘‘ hang’’—which 
means that, after theskirtiscarefully 
fitted and finished at the waist-line, 
it is allowed to hang from the belt 
for forty-eight hours or more. This 
gives the bias part an opportunity 
to ‘‘ sag’’ before the skirt is worn. 
The length of the skirt is then 
measured and the bottom edge is 
finished. 

An up-to-date tailored  shirt- 

waist sleeve has been provided 
to aid in cutting over sleeves as 
well as in making new ones. 

A new foundation sleeve— 
which may be made of silk, 
chiffon, lawn or lace — has been designed 
upon which may be built almost any 
style of dressy sleeve. The pattern is 
made with perforations to serve as a 
guide by which to arrange rows of lace 
insertions or edgings, ribbons, frills, 
folds, nun’s tucks or any preferred trim- 

ming. 





A GORED MODEL LIKELY TO HOLD 
ITS SHAPE 

223 Girl’s nine-gored skirt with 

back in habit style or with an 


inverted plait or box-plait, in five sizes: 
12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, 15 cents. 


223 


dress sleeve, 


1941 
Price, 10 cents. 


WELL-CUT MODEL CAPABLE OF ANY ADORNMENT 


1679 


15 cents. 
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Preparing for the Autumn Sewin 
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A CIRCULAR SKIRT IS A FAVORITE. THE SLIP LINING 
FOR THE LINGERIE BLOUSE IS INDISPENSABLE 


] 735 Shirtwaist lining or slip with darted or blouse 
front, and front or back closing, in seven sizes: 


32-44 inches bust measure. Price, 10 cents. 
2229 One-piece circular skirt in floor or walking 
length, with or without a centre-front seam 


and back box-plait. Eight sizes: 20-34 inches waist 
measure. Price, 15 cents. 














Girl’s Spencer waist with high or square neck and with sieeve 
in two styles, in five sizes: 13-14-15-16-17 years. Price, 


Girl’s three-piece circular skirt with a box-plait, inverted 
plait or in habit style at the back, in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 


and 18 years. Price, 15 cents. 








CIRCULAR CAP, WHICH HELPS THE FIT OF THE SLEEVE 


Coat-sleeve linings, full, three-quarter or elbow length, in three sizes:. 
small, medium and large. 


Price, 10 cents. 


Patterns, with Guide-Chart, for any of the designs shown on this page can be supplied. Order from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price ( postage free), to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











CAN 
SAW 


on a Diamond 
Fast Color Eyelet 
without hurting 
either the eyelet or 
the shoe string. 
Whether black, 
russet or white, 
the top of the 
eyelet is of solid color 
so that it cannot wear 
brassy and it always re- 
tains that bright, new look 
which aids in preserving 
he appearance of shoes. 


EYELETS 


are made of a flexible ma- 
terial so carefully made 
that there is no roughness 
to fray the shoe string. 


Brassy Eyelets or Frayed Laces 
Spoil the Appearance of any Shoe 


See fo it that this little 
raised diamond @ trade 
mark is on the, eyelets 
before you buy the shoe. 
It means the eyelet is a 
Diamond Fast Color and 
will outlast and outwear 
the shoe itself. 


We will send Booklet 
and Samples on request 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co. 
Boston, Mass. 








A Perfect Figure to Every Lady 


Sahlin Perfect este are Combined 


No Hooks 
No Clasps 
No Eyelets 
No Strings 
No Heavy 
Steels 


Ladies who have worn this garment are 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus 
trations tell what space does not allow us 
to print. The Back View shows the man- 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 
a shoulders back 
- and cause you 
.to stand 
erect—thius 
broadening ¢ 
the chest, 
expanding 
the lungs and 
strengthening 
the heart anil 
stomach, 


, $1.00 
















Ask your 
dealer for SAHLIN 
$1.50 It is your guarantee 
against wnsatisfactory 
substitutes. If he cannot supply you, 
send us your order with dealer's name 
Two styles: high or low bust. Made 
in corset sateen, white or drab, also 
white summer netting. Best grade 
$1.50; medium $1.00. Postage 
prepaid. Give bust and wiist 
measure and length of waist from arm- 
pit to waist line. Write for interesting 
catalogue. Free. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








The most 2TAPLE inexpensive Half Wool Dress Fabric is 


DANISH CLOTH 


Retails at 15 cents per yard 


It gives universal satisfaction. It is suitable for 
school dresses, shirt waists, evening gowns, house 
dresses, etc., etc. 

The same fabric 36 inches wide is known as 


POPLAR CLOTH 


Retails at 25 cents per yard 

‘The Cream shade can be laundered. The Navy 
Blue (630) has a white selvage, is fast and will not 
crock. The Black is specially dyed and 





. TRADE 
is also fast and will not crock. 
Tf you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MAKK 











For Novelty Plates 
The Latest Fad 
100 Imported Cigar Bands, 2 
Centerpieces, Tin Foil, 1-6 inch 
Glass Plate with felt back and 
full directions for making these 
heautiful plates. All for 50c. Add 10c 


for Postage. A. HOLZMAN 
340 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Something New 


HEART 
Invisible Eyes 


Sold with every card of the famous 
DeLong Hook and Eye. Note that 
the HEART shaped 
EYES prevent the 
loosening of the stitches. 
The HEART 
INVISIBLE EYES 
cannot slip nor turn 
over, and they are 
always invisible. 


See that 
hump? 
and 
the Eye the 
eye 
can’t see? 


















THE DE LONG 

HOOK AND EYE 

’ co. 
Philadelphia, U.8.A. 


Odors of 


perspiration and 


all bodily odors 











are neutralized by 


“Mum 


Thewhite pure odorlesscream. 


It cannot soil 
harm and its cleanliness 
is most refreshing. 


or 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t “ Mum,” 
send us his name and 25 cents. 





| formed of a five- 


| lengthened by a 
| straight flounce, can 


| page have been made especially for girls. 


LINGERIE FOR GIRLS 


By Anna Lent 
Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow 
N ESSENTIAL quality 
taste for girls is simplicity — and especially 
is this true of underclothes. Any amount of 
work may be lavished upon these dainty undergar- 
ments, but let it take the form of closely-plied 


| stitches and neat finishings rather than showy trim- 





2554 can be 
supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 

Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents. Size 16 years 

requires 142 yards 27-inch, or 1 yard 36-inch material. 


Patterns for this girl’s corset-cover 


mings. Many girls nowadays are proud to tell 
that they make their own underwear, and indeed it 
appears to be a much more satisfactory kind of 


of clothes in good 


needlework than the making of the old-time fancy- | 


work — questionable alike for its beauty and its 
usefulness. 

The four new designs for lingerie offered on this 
They are 
so simple of construction that no girl who has 
learned to use her needle 
need hesitate to under- 
take the making of them. 

‘The corset-cover is cut 
with one bias seam at the 
centre back; this bias 
back assures a perfect fit. 
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2 957 for this 


girl’s petticoat, 
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ti a 


Seely uit 


gored upper part 


| oy MY 
~ 


be supplied in four 
sizes: 14,16,17 and 
18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents. Size 16 
years requires 5% yards 27-inch, or 4 yards 36-inch material. 


| The edge of the neck and the tiny shield sleeve may 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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RED CROSS 





The “ Like - tortoise 
shell” hair pin. Smooth, 
odorless and antiseptic. 
Sold in sealed boxes by 
dealers everywhere. 


12 to a box — 25 

regulation size, Cc 
Shell, amber and black colors. 
Coarse imitations are plenti- 


ful— demand “ Red Cross" 
hair pins or send your order 
direct to 


E. & J. BASS, 
Broadway, New York 
F REE—Hairiiress Booklet. 


Pears 


Economy is a watchword 
of the thrifty. 














That's one reason so many | 


prosperous people use Pears’ 
Soap. There's no waste about 
zz. It wears out, of course. 


On sale everywhere. 








The new Bear Brand Manual of Handiwork teaches ex- 
pertness in the art of knitting and crocheting. 

192 pages, brimful of interest — with easy directions and 
innunierable pictures showing how to make over 200 pretty 
things. The most comprehensive and elaborate book ever 
published. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Bear Brand Yarn Mfrs., Dept. F, New York City 








255 


be finished with beading and Valenciennes lace 
edging, or a simple scalloped edge and slots for the 
ribbon may be embroidered by hand. ‘The embroid- 
ered wreath, with initial letter inclosed, gives a touch 
of individuality to this dainty little garment. 

If you could only see the little French petticoat 
in pink and white striped lawn, trimmed with bias 
bands of plain pink 
lawn, I know you 
could not resist the 
temptation to make 
one—and perhaps 
you would make a 







Patterns for 


2555 these girl’s 


drawers, with yoke 
bands, cari be supplied 
in three sizes: 12-16 
years. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 10 
cents, Size 14 years requires 2) yards 27-inch, or 2 yards 
36-inch inaterial. 


blue and white one, and possibly a violet and white 
one, too, to accompany frocks of these shades —it 
is a pretty fancy to repeat the color of the gown 
in the petticoat. A good suggestion, ik you wish 
to make your petticoat a bit more dressy, is to substi- 
tute for the lawn flounce one of white wash net 
trimmed with narrow bias bands of the striped 
or plain lawn. These bands may be placed at the foot 
of the flounce — five or seven in number, arranged in 
groups, or with spaces, the width of the! and, between. 





Patterns for these girl’s knickerbocker drawers, 
dart-fitted at the front and gathered at the back, 
can be supplied in three sizes: 12-lé years. Price, inciud- 
ing Guide-Chart, 10cents. Size 14 years requires 2% yards 
27-inch, or 1% yards 36-inch material. 


The two designs for drawers are cut on very 
simple lines. The finishing of the slash at each 


| side has always been the stumbling-block in the 


| making of drawers. 


This difficulty has been en- 


| tirely overcome by the neat and easy manner in 
| which the slashes are finished in these two patterns. 


Order any of the above patterns by number, stating 
age and bust measure for corset-cover,and age and 
waist measure for petticoat or drawers, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price (postage free), to-the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


| 
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HEINZ 
The Name that 


Guarantees 


















\ 


ACHEINZ 
ow) 


URE Mi ALT 
VINEGAR 
a > 





‘“*The Girl in the White Cap" 
will send you a helpful booklet 
about vinegar if you write for it. 


Pure Vinegar 


So common has adulteration become that 
there is but one safe way for the average house- ‘ 
wife to buy vinegar, and that is — dy name. 


The name of HEINZ on food products 
carries with it a guarantee of absolute purity . 
and wholesomeness. On vinegar it assures 
the purchaser of the finest quality nature, skill . 
and superior equipment can produce. 


We make three kinds— Malt Vinegar for 
table use and salad dressing; White Pickling 
for pickling and preserving, also excellent for 
the table ; Cider Vinegar for those who prefer it. 


None of these contains an atom of impurity 
or adulteration; each is the finest of its class, 
exceeding in strength and purity the require- 
ments of all state and government pure food 
authorities. 


Heinz Malt Vinegar is brewed in a special 
manner from selected barley malt. Its delight- 
ful aroma and smoothness make it indispen- 
sable where fine flavor is desired. 


You can buy Heinz Pure Vinegar at any 
reliable grocer’s in sealed bottles or by meas- 
ure. But be sure you are protected by the 
name HEINZ, for vinegar is an article 
easily substituted. 


Heinz Vinegars with Heinz Pure 
Olive Oil make a salad combina- 
tion unsurpassed. Others of the 
57 Varieties are Heinz Sweet 
Pickles, Chow Chow, India Relish, 
Preserved Fruit, Baked Beans, etc, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


New York Pittsburgh 
Chicago London 








offered to readers of 


for five minutes’ work 


books. 


the most popular novels of the season. 


Don't delay 
copies, and it will be “First come, First serv 
scription you send must 
accompany the order. 





Two Popular Books 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


@ We have at our disposal a limited number of these two 
They sell for $1.50 ‘each in the stores, and are among 
@ As a reader of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL you may have one of them 
without expense provided you will interest one friend, not 
already a subscriber, to subscribe to the magazine. 

@ Send us one new yearly subscription at $1.25 and we 


will send to you, cr to any other address which you will 
give, postage prepaid, cither one of these books: 


The Masquerader By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


The Sea -Wolf By Jack London 


- bear in mind that we can control only a lirnited number of 
Remember: That the sub- 

anew one, and that your request for a book must 
For two new subscriptions both books will be sent. 




















The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
¢ 
A Word to Mothers: 
The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child should 
be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children 
Get the Kubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no matter what 
any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't keep it write . 
tous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands 
of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 
No Buttons No Trouble ‘ 


| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 
“ Rubeus”’ stamped on every garment. 





Patent Nos. 528,985 — 550,233 


Made Now for 
LADIES AND MISSES 
In All Sizes 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies and 
misses as well as infants from birth to any age 
The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half 
cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth to any 
age. Sold at dry goods stores. Circulars with price list, free. 
Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 
90 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Delicacies for Picnics, 
Campers and Tourists 





Blue Label 


Chicken and Turkey 
boned) 

Whole Rolled Ox Tongue 
and Boneless Ham, are 
delicious — appetizing — 
satisfying. 

Absolute Purity of material and cleanliness in 

preparation guaranteed 
Your Grecer can supply you. 
Our illustrated booklet of “ Original Recipes" 


and our products and will be majled 
free upon application. 


tells of us 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 





BLUE LABEL SOUP 
BLUE LABEL KETCHUP 


Ask for 














HLL 


roa age po ' 
CCTM EEA TTA NT 


TOOTH 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE,THE BREATH SWEET 
AND THE GUMS HEALTHY. 
ate CONTAINS NO GRIT, NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS: 


-" DIRECTIONS. 
DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ON A FEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM” AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE. 
PUT UP BY 


—— 





= 





Ht PRO oF 
Ht HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE, 


WELL, MA ° MARK RE! 




















a 

On sale in every first-class Department Store in the United States 

Every odor true and lasting. FULL SIZE PACKAGE sent 
postpaid to any address for 12 cents in stamps. 


JUNIUS J.SMITH & CO., 100 Lake 8t., Chicago, Ills. 


Shur-On &, 


Eye-dlasses * 








: | 
tur old and young and middle-aged, for many who | 
can't wear ordinary eye-glasses, for evérybody | 
ymfortable glasses or constantly | 


who ha une 
breaks 


At all opticians’— shapes to fit 
any nose, * m’*’ on the mounting 
Any broken | 

mountings replaced free 
within one year by any 0; inimthe United States. 
Valuable book free for the name of your optician. 
Full of helpful hints on the care of the 

E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A 
Established 1864 Rochester, N.Y. 

sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


Wedding 
e ing Cards,50c. Write for Samples. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 940 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


eyes, | 








Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 


MRS. RALSTON’S 
ANSWERS 


Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow 


Girl's Embroidered Frock 


1 want to embroider a washable 
white dress for my _ ten-year-old 
daughter; she will wear it for 
dancing-school and dress occasions. 
What material and what style would 
you advise ? Ants Dy 


White piqué is a good choice for 
material, as it is suitable for both 


extremely well. I would suggest 
that you make this after a one-piece, 
box-plaited mode]—three box-plaits 
back and front. It may be made to 
wear with a lawn guimpe, or finished with a yoke 
and long sleeves of piqué. Trim the neck with tab 
ends, finishing this trimming with hand embroid- 
ery — French and eyelet embroidery combined look 
well on piqué, and a little marguerite or daisy 
pattern is a good selection, Our dress pattern No. 
1815 carri s out my suggestions to you, and em- 
broidery pattern No. 2273 is a pretty daisy design 
easily work: d. Ask the dealer in your own town for 
these numbers; or write, inclosing the price, ten 
cents for the embroidery pattern and fifteen cents 
for the dress, to the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 





} Remodeling a Green Voile 


What can I do to make use of a réséda-green voile 
dress, having a plain, seven-gored skirt which was 
made two seasons ago and is now far too narrow? 
It has a full waist with the fullness tucked to form 
a yoke and, of course, old baggy sleeves. 

MARTHA. 


If you are willing to spend a little money and 
purchase about five yards of green taffeta to match 
your voile, you can make a 
good-looking skirt by insert- 
ing triple plaitings of the 
silk between the gores. Of 
course you will have to recut 
your gores. Qur pattern 
No. 1391 will be of great 
assistance to you in remodel- 
ing this skirt. Rip up your 
waist, dampen and press it, 
cut it out at the neck fora 
small, square yoke of lace, 
and trim it with bias folds 
of the silk coming over the 
shoulders and finishing the 
edge of the yoke and waist. 
End these folds of silk with 
two rosettes, cover a button- 
mould with silk and use it 
to form a rosette centre, then 
use narrow lace edging for the rosette ruffle. 





Your 
sleeves can easily be remodeled into elbow-length 
and trimmed with bands of silk and ruffles of lace. 


You will find our pattern No. 2009 very help- 
ful in remodeling this waist. Order both pattern 
numbers from the dealer in your own town, stating 
waist measure for the skirt and bust measure for the 
waist; or write, inclosing the price, fifteen cents 
each, to the Pattern Bureau, THe LAbirs’ HOME 
JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 


An Economical Wrap of Chiffon and Silk 


Can I make a neck ruff out of three yards of 
plaited chiffon ruffling, five inches wide? It was 


| tormerly the trimming on a black silk skirt, and is 


in good condition. 
trim a little wrap. 
AN ELDERLY CORRESPONDENT. 


Perhaps I had better use it to 


You have not enough ruffling on 
hand to make a smart neck ruff, 
so use it to trim the bottom edges 
and the sleeves of a black China 
silk or a taffeta bolero. Make a 
flat stole collar and ends of the silk. 
Finish the collar with narrow pull 
braid, put on in a crossed serpen- 
tine design. Till in the spaces not 
covered by the braid with French 
knots. You will find our pattern 
No. 2355 desirable for developing 
thisidea. Order it of the dealer in 
your own town, stating bust measure; or write, in- 
closing the price, ten cents, to the Pattern Bureau, 
THe Lapiges’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 





Collars and Cuffs for Mourning 


Will you kindly tell me if white Jawn collars and 
cuffs are worn by any one in mourning or only by 
widows ? ” So. Fe eee 


The fashion is such a becoming one that it is now 
universally popular for any one wearing mourning. 
These should be made of transparent, sheer lawn 
and finished solely with a hem put in by hand. 
No embroidery or lace can be used. These collars 
and cuffs are suitable to put on when mourning is 
first adopted. 


Rings of Gasoline on Silk 


My gray silk shirtwaist was badly spotted, and I 
find after trying to clean it with gasoline that the 
spots are gone, but that the gasoline has left a ring. 
Please help me. Miss BLocK. 


Your trouble is a very conmon one and some- 
times can be remedied by covering the spots with 
fuller’s-earth. I should advise you to rewet your 


spots with gasoline and while it is damp apply this 
remedy. 


Bloomers for a Little Girl 


Do you advise bloomers for a girl of 
twelve years? If so, of what material 
should I make them ? 

MARyY’s MOTHER. 


Indeed I: do advocate the use of 
bloomers for every-day wear. Make 
bloomers to match the dresses in 
color or use_ natural-colored linen 
under colored wash dresses and dark 
blue or black mohair or light-weight 
serge under dark woolen dresses. We 
have an excellent pattesm for circular bloomers, 
giving the appearance of a full skirt, which, I am 
sure, will please you. Order No. 1763 from the 
dealer in your own town, stating age and length 
from waist to knee; or write, inclosing the price, 
ten cents, to the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ 
HoME JourRNAL, Philadelphia. 
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You Wouldn’t Wear a 


Fur Coat in Summer? 


Yet when you eat greasy meats, 


and heavy, indigestible foods, 
te” 


>, 
















you are heating the body as 
needlessly as if you were 
wrapped in bearskin. 
Meat under best con- 
ditions is an unhealthy, 
unsatisfactory, hot 
weather food. 
Change today to 
delicious, healthful, 


cooling 


er ger oe 
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There are many 
tempting hot-weather 
ways of serving EGG-O-SEE, Try it with 
peaches-and-cream, pineapple, berries and 
other fruits. Costs so little anyone can have 
it. You never tire of it. 







Your dime is yours. Don’t accept any 
substitute for Egg-O-See. 


In Canada and Pacific Coast Territory the price of 
Egg-O-See is 15 cents; two packages for 25 cents. 


FREE book 


“back to nature” 


‘The book contains nearly 50 recipes 
for meals —alidifferent. It gives 
suggestions for bathing, exercise and 
physical culture. It tells how to keep 
well and strong as nature intended. 






he book has been prepared at a 
great expense and is illustrated with 
full figure pictures both for men and 
women. 
_ This is a splendid book and every 
reader of this publication should have 
a copy. Just drop a line saying: “ Please send me a copy of your 
free book *-back to nature.’”? Address 
¥ EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY seer 
| 658-708 FRONT STREET * WIMEY, ALLIS iy 


MAINOIs Y SA, 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
, aie aoe eae 





PURE AS THE BLOSSOMS 


to which Lablache Face Powder 
owes its delicate perfume. Its 
users run no risk of injury to 
their complexions because noth- 
ing but healthful, soothing, skin- 
nourishing ingredients are used 
in its manufacture. 


BLACHE 


not only relieves sunburn and red, rough skin, caused by excessive perspiration 

during summer’s heat, but it prevents such disagreeable conditions if applied 
before exposure to the sun and at other times during the warm weather. 
If you use Lablache Face Powder you will not need to wear a veil or abstain 
from exercise that causes perspiration in orcer to have a clear, clean, healthy 
complexion during this most trying season. 


Refuse substitutes. They may be dangerous. Ilesh, White, Pink, 
or Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or by mail. Send 10c. for Sample. 


BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, pept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston. 



















fF HOLMES & EDWARDS 


STERUNG INLAID - 


We Remove the BASE METAL 
And Replace with SOLID SILVER 


This is the difference between Holmes & Edwards Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks and the 
ordinary plated kind. Before Holmes & Edwards Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks are plated, 
portions of the base metal are removed from the back of the bowl and handle, and solid silver sub- 
Stituted. This patented process makes these spoons wear as long as soli: silver, ancl the cost is only 
half as much. Sold by all dealers. The tracle-mark shown at the top is a guarantee of 25 years’ 
wear. Send for booklet V-128, showing various styles and patterns.’ 


HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor), 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER 


Best toilet powder. Antiseptic- 
ally pure. Relieves sun- 
burn and chafing. 
Best for baby. 


25 25 
g ¢ Y on MAILED BY US 
BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343.BROADWAY, NEW YORK.U.SA 










“ BATHASWEET” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


Softens and whitens the skin. 
Makes heavycreamy lather. 
Very fragrant. Purest 
for toilet use. 


25 







A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. 
25 baths, 



































AT ALL STORES 














The What 


Search Light Millions 
of a Nation’s experience, Know 


for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, has proved the absolute 


purity, cleanliness, wholesomeness 
and deliciousness of 


Pettijohn 


ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 


the finest rolled wheat youever ate. Itis easy 
to cook, easy to serve, and easy to digest. The 
perfection of milling processes brings Pettijohn 
to your table full of strength and nourishment. 


Just try Pettijohn for breakfast and note the delightful 
flavor of the genuine, unadulterated whole wheat. 
At grocers everywhere. 





Two large packages for 25 cts. 
Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U.S. A. 





Children every: 
where “watch 


the clock’ for 
time to eat 


A dainty breakfast 
Al delightful luncheon 
At delicious dessert 





